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PREPAC 


In preparing this book I have tried to meet the needs 
of those who already have some acquaintance with Ger- 
man and with the elementary facts of English grammar. 
While this assumption that the reader possesses a certain 
minimum amount of knowledge has not relieved me of the 
necessity of discussing the most rudimentary matters, 
such, for example, as the declension of the definite article, 
it has enabled me to dispense with many explanations 
and definitions. It has also guided me in the treatment 
and arrangement of the materials of the grammar. The 
first part contains a succinct, but I hope sufficient, ac- 
count of the inflections of the language, this being the 
phase of the subject which I can presume to be best known 
by any one who uses the book. The second part passes 
on to a relatively more extended discussion of the syntax. 
The consideration of the formation of words has been car- 
ried over to the third part. This isa departure from the 
usual order of arrangement, but seems to me to be justi- 
fied by the fact that every one who learns a foreign lan- 
guage is, at the beginning, more vitally interested in the 
inflection and use of words than in their derivation. 
The two sizes of type used throughout the book reflect 
my opinion, probably often little better than a guess, of 
the relative importance of the matters discussed. 

Though the period with which this grammar is con- 
cerned begins with the great writers of the latter half of 
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the eighteenth century, my starting-point has always been 
the usage of good present-day prose. I have, however, 
tried to explain the more important deviations from this 
usage found in poetry or older prose or colloquial speech. 
I have not mentioned dialect. It would be folly to be- 
lieve that it is possible to treat exhaustively, within the 
limits of a single volume, the literature of fully a century 
and a half on its grammatical side, but it is natural, and 
perhaps pardonable, in me to wish a career of modest 
usefulness for my book. 

No list of the authorities used by me is given. I have 
attempted through study of the written and spoken lan- 
guage to see the facts of its grammar with my own eyes, 
but I have also made free use of the work of others and 
hope that this acknowledgment of large indebtedness is 
sufficient. A similar statement must be made about the 
illustrative sentences in the Syntax. They all come from 
_ German sources. I have found them in books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, advertisements, placards, and the like. 
If my own materials, however, gave no illustration of a 
syntactical fact, or at best a poor one, I have not hesi- 
tated to borrow one wherever I could find it, and hope 
again that this general acknowledgment of indebtedness is 
sufficient. My thanks are due to three of my colleagues: 
to Mr. A. C. Klocksiem and Professor E. S. Meyer for 
helpful care in reading the proof, and to Professor H. A. 
Aikins for patient and fruitful labor on both proof and 
manuscript. 

CHARLES HARRIS. 
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SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, INFLECTION 


Many of the lists of words given in this book are left incomplete, as they 
are supposed to illustrate merely the ordinary usage of the language of 
to-day. Further details are left to the dictionary. The English translations 
in these lists are only intended to identify, and if a word has several meanings, 
the one which seems to be commonest is chosen. The terms “regular” and 
“‘vegularly”? are employed to indicate the usual practice at present. They do 
not imply that there are no exceptions. When the exceptions are numerous or 
important, further comments are given. 


SPELLING 

1. The Alphabet. 
GERMAN ROMAN NAME GERMAN ROMAN NAME 
WY a Ana ah wT on Nn cnn 
B ob bees Os) bay O o O o oh 
G -¢ Cec tsay $ p PEED pay 
D db OF vi day 4 wots) koo 
C€ e Be ay a a Rites: air 
& f Et eff Cue SES ess 
G g G #2 gay Set Teak tay 
Of H h hah Ue a UU u 00 
et Tent ee ea) V-v fow 
sae | ‘yore yot Ww W we vay 
ef Krak kah 5 Be oh eX ix ° 
ee al ih ell YY y Y y  tpsilon 
Dt am Mm emm aa hy P53 tset 


The modified vowels are %, a, ©, 6, il, it. Notice also the 


digraphs &, ch, , ck, f, sz, 6, tz. 
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1. The names of the letters are given above in English 
spelling, “ah” being pronounced like the exclamation ah, 
“ay” like ay in pay, etc. The modified vowels are named 
by uttering their sound or by saying, for example, “modi- 
fied-a” or “a-umlaut.’? The digraphs and other combinations 
of consonants have the names of the letters forming them; 
thus, f} is called “ ess-tset.” 

2. The letter e, in agreement with older usage, is still often 
found after the capitals of the modified vowels instead of the 
dots above them; thus, %e, Oe, Ue for Y, OH, Ul. It is also 
used regularly elsewhere in some proper names; Goethe, for 
example. 

3. Short, or final, 8 is found at the end of a word or mem- 
ber of a compound and before suffixes of derivation beginning 
with a consonant; as, els, Halsader, Weisheit, Hasden. 
Long f is used elsewhere, unless a capital is required; as, 
{prechen, weife, felfig, Gefinde, reift. 

(a) Borrowed words generally follow these rules, but { is regularly 
used at the end of the first member of a compound before a vowel and 
is allowed before p and t; thus, tranfitiv, Tranjport or Transport. 

4. Though and ff represent the same sound, § occurs 
after a long vowel or diphthong, in the prefix miff, before a 
consonant, and at the end of a word, while ff is used in all 
other situations. Thus, Strafe, fdieken, mipadten, Flugufer, 
Hah, hiplich, but Fliiffe, fliiffig, baffen, wiffen. 

5. The variation of the Latin alphabet used for the German 
words in this book is called §raftur. There are other styles 
of German type, but they are mostly employed for headings 
and other ornamental purposes. German can also be printed 
in Roman type, with the substitution of 8 for §, though sz, 
fs, and ss also occur. The modified vowels should then be 
indicated by the dots, but the use of e, as in Aepfel, koennen, 
is not uncommon, especially outside of Germany. Roman type 
is, however, pretty much restricted to learned publications. 


fe| e eh . S » | > = > D> N 


Py AKT De 


EQUIVALENT 


SMALL 


Also . for f 


eo! REAQE EA NITR AG 
HAN AS oe ae 
FAV KL SY Wh WAQ AV HA 
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r. German may also be written with the Roman script. See §1, 5 
for substitutes for f. 

3. Initial Capitals. As in English, capitals are employed 
at the beginning of a sentence or line of poetry or direct 
quotation, and with proper names and titles (for example, 
der Deutfde Raifer, das Tote Meer). Further rules, mostly 
at variance with English usage, are as follows: 

r. Every noun and every word used as a noun begins with 
a capital; as, Bud, der Gute, etwas Gutes, im Freien, das 
Laufen, das Mtichts, das Whe. 

(a) But a noun or a substantive adjective used as another part of 
speech, for example as an adverb or preposition or as equivalent to a 
separable prefix, begins with a small letter. Thus, mittel8, trob, ein 
biden, abends, adjtgeben, im ftande fein, am beften, fiirs erfte, den fiirzgeren 
giehen. Uninflected substantive adjectives and those in some set 
expressions are also written small; as, alt und jung, durd) did und diinn, 
jeder beliebige, der erfte befte. Usage is still unsettled, but the tendency 
is toward the freer employment of the small letter. 

2. Sie, meaning you, and its possessives, Vhr, der Khrige, 
etc., begin with a capital to distinguish them from the same 
words referring to the third person. Qu, thr, dein, euer, etc., 
may begin with a capital in letters, where they are seen by 
the person addressed; otherwise they are mostly without 
the capital. Gr, fie (fem. sing.)}, and ihr, addressed to one 
person and meaning you, together with their possessives, 
commonly appear with the capital. (See § 354, 2.) All 
other pronotins, including id, now begin with a small 
letter. ; 

3. Proper adjectives from names of persons and the in- 
declinables in er from names of towns and countries begin 
with a capital; as, die SGchillerfden Trauerfpiele, der Verliner 
Bahnhof. Other adjectives from names of towns and coun- 
tries begin with a small letter, unless they are used sub- 
stantively or in a title; as, fpanifd, englifh, amerifanifd, 
témifd. A proper adjective from the name of a person 
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begins with a small letter if it becomes general in its appli- 
cation; as, die lutherijde Rirde. 

4. Spacing for Italics. As German has no italics, it spaces 
a word to make it emphatic or prominent; thus, man unter- 
fcheidet betonte und unbetonte Gilben. Less frequently 
an accent or a capital is used; as, etn or Gin for the more 
usual etn. 

5. Division into Syllables. The rules for syllabication 
are chiefly useful in dividing a word at the end of a line. 
The place of division is commonly determined by the pro- 
nunciation, not by the etymology, of the word. Accord- 
ingly, a single consonant between two vowels is thrown with 
the latter vowel, and two or more consonants in the same 
position are divided by carrying the last one over to the 
second line; as, ge-gen, fen-nen, teil-ten, Fin-ger, Verwand-te, 
famp-fen. 

1. But ft is not divided, and c becomes ff; as, be-fte, 
Klo-fter, druf-fen, Briif-fe. 

2. ch, fh, pb, th, and %, which represent simple sounds, 
are not divided; as, la-chen, deut-fche, So-phie, Ra-theodrale, 
drau-fen. 

3. Compounds are separated into their components and 
prefixes are cut off without regard to the pronunciation 
of the word. Thus, voll-enden, aus-gehen, Snter-effe, dar-um, 
ber-ein, er-eifern. 

4. Foreign words are commonly treated like native words, 
except that combinations of }, p, 0, t, g, f with [ or r are 
regularly not divided; as, Pu-blifum, Yte-trum. 


PUNCTUATION 


6. The German marks of punctuation will be recog- 
nized without difficulty, with the possible exception of 
the hyphen (2). The position of the quotation marks dif- 
fers slightly from the English, as in ,Qorgenftunde hat Gold 
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im unde". German punctuation is essentially the same 
as the closer style in English. The following are the chief 


exceptions: 


1. Comma. (a) While parenthetical phrases and clauses are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by a comma or commas, single words 
which are parenthetical in their nature are not thus set off. This 
applies to single words equivalent to however, surely, nevertheless, too, 
etc. Thus, der Herr aber lachte gar nidt; er wird Hoffentlic) nicht fommen; 
faufen Gie mir auch ein Baar. 

(b) Both languages mark the omission of the conjunction in a series 
by the comma, but German omits the comma, and English regularly 
keeps it, if the conjunction stands before the last member of the series. 
Thus, effing, Goethe und Sdiller, but Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 

(c) In German all subordinate clauses are set off from the rest of the 
sentence, while English excepts some of them. Thus, id will, dbaf} er 
Heute Abend Fomme; die ganze Welt wei, was id habe; das Herz war rubig, 
wie die Wafferquelle; das Lied, weldhes fie fang, war Hiibjd. This rule 
applies to such clauses whether they are complete, contracted, or 
elliptical, and whether they precede, follow, or are incorporated in 
the principal clause. 

(d) Infinitive phrases equivalent to subordinate clauses are also set 
off, unless they are brief; as, dag ift die angenehmfte Art, fic) belicbt zu 
madden; fte glaubten, dann aud) Nachtigallen gu fein. Such infinitive phrases 
are found with gu, um ju, ohne zu, and (an)ftatt gu. 

2. Hyphen. The hyphen is employed to mark the division of a word 
at the end of a line and sometimes to separate the parts of compound 
words. For its use at the end of a line see §5. Most German com- 
pounds are treated like simple words, as, for example, einmal, Gdul- 
haus, Amtsgeridtsrat. But the hyphen is employed, in part contrary 
to English usage, when two or more words make with another word, 
preceding or following, a loose compound; also in compounds of 
proper nouns or proper adjectives; and in very long compounds, and 
sometimes elsewhere, for clearness’ sake. Thus, auf- und abgebhen, 
Speife- und Wartefaal, Vofalliinge oder -fiirze, Jung-Stillung, Dehnungs-h, 
Haftpflicht-Verficherungsgefellfdaft. 

3. Apostrophe. The apostrophe marks the omission of one or more 
letters which are ordinarily sounded, and may also indicate the genitive 
of a proper name ending in a sibilant; as, gebt’8, ’8 war, beil’ge, Bof’ 
Xuife. It is not used in contractions of preposition and article nor 
when i is dropped from the suffix ifd; as, ing, beim, Goethefd, Leffingid. 
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Older usage has the apostrophe much more frequently; as, Goethe’s 
for Goethes, tn’8 for ts. 

4. Dash and Exclamation Point. These are employed more freely 
than in English. The dash often stands, especially in older usage, 
where we have a comma or the marks of parenthesis. The exclamation 
point frequently represents our period or interrogation point in lively 
or excited speech. It is also commonly found in the headings of letters; 


as, Geliebte Schwefter! Gch habe, etc. 


NEw RULES FOR SPELLING 


7. Since rgor the same rules for spelling have been offi- 
cially established for all Germany and also for Austria and 
Switzerland. These rules are set forth in pamphlets issued 
by several of the states concerned, for example Prussia’s 
Regeln fiir die deutiche Recdhtfdreibung nebft Wirterverzeicjnis. 
The brief lists of words in these pamphlets are, however, 
inadequate except for a general guide, and some manual of 
orthography is therefore indispensable. The one followed 
here is Duden’s Orthograpbifdes YWorterbuc) der Ddeutfcen 
Sprache, which, in successive editions, has had wide cur- 
rency for a number of years. 

8. As many books are still in circulation which do not conform to 
the new rules, a brief summary of the most important changes, so far 
as they have not already been mentioned, is given here: 

1. The confusion between & and e has been largely removed by 
using & where a kindred word has a, and putting e elsewhere; as, %rmel, 
Arm, riden, Rade; but Hering, not Hiring, welfd, not walfd. A similar 
distinction is made between Gu and eu. A few words of like sound are 
distinguished by the spelling; as, Mhre, Ghre, irde, Lerde. 

2. at is used in only a few words, such as Hain, Raifer, Mai; ei 
occurs elsewhere. ay and ey are antiquated except in a few proper 
names, as Bayern, Jtorderney. A few words of like sound are distin- 
guished by the spelling; as, Geite, Saite, Weife, Waife. 

3. tis preferred to te in gibft, gibt, gib, fing, ging, bing; but ie, not t, 
is found in verbs in teren. A few words of like sound are distinguished 
by the spelling; as, Fiber, Gieber, Stil, Stel. 

4. Doubled vowels are much less frequent. Silent is also less 
used. It still appears in a number of words like fehen, ®lob, etc., 
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where it has historical value, but is kept as a sign of lengthening only 
in stems ending in [, m, n, or rt. 

s. th and ph are now used in foreign words only; as in Theater, 
Thron, Photographie, Sophie. Therefore Teil, not Theil, Adolf, not Adolph. 

6. t takes the place of Dt except where t is added to d in the course 
of inflection; as, Gcjwert, not Gdwerdt, tot, not todt; but fandte, ver- 
wanbdt. The spelling also distinguishes between Stadt and Statt. 

7. %, not f, is used in wes, des, etc., in spite of weffen, deffen, etc. 
Notice also the ending nig, but niffe, etc. 

8. for 3 may be substituted for c in a number of familiar borrowed 
words; as, Rorridor, zentral. 

9. The rules permit, but do not require, the dropping of one of three 
like consonants brought together in making a compound word; as, 
alliebend or allliebend. But all three are kept in dividing at the end 
of a line; as, all-liebend. In dennod, Dritteil, and Mtittag only two con- 
sonants are ever permitted. 


PRONUNCIATION 


9. Table of. Sounds. The English equivalents in this 
table can only be approximately correct. Where there is no 
such equivalent, a reference is given to a later paragraph. 


VOWELS 
a = ain father 0 = o in hold 
€ = ain fate 0, see § 23, 2 
&€ = e in met ii = 00 in moon 
i, te = 7 in machine it = 00 in foot 
t = 2 in hit y = German i, but see § 25. 
MopIFIED VOWELS 
a = e7 in their b, see § 28 
di = e in met ii, see § 29. 
DIPHTHONGS 
at (ay) = iin mind et (ey) = zin mind ; 
au = ou in house eu = o7 in oil 
du = o7 in oil ie = long German i, but see 


eee ore 
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CONSONANTS 


b=0d 
= p, when final 

¢ = ds hefore'e, i, y, 4, 6 
= k elsewhere 


wh, see § 43 

ws = x, but see § 44 

d=k 

d=d 
= t, when final 

ot = ¢ 

f = fin full 

G = g in get 
= k or &, when final, but 
see § 49 


gn = g +n, but see § 49, 3 
bh = h, when initial; silent 
elsewhere, but see § 50 


j =-y in yet 
f=k 
fin=k-+n 
T=] 
m= m 


10. Silent Letters. 
has few silent letters. 


n=n 
ng = ng in singer 


p=p 
p=pt+f 
ph =f 


qu = German fiv; see § 61 

r, trilled or guttural, never 
like English r; see § 62 

{ = sin has before vowels 
= sin sit elsewhere 

{dh = sh 

fp = shp, when initial 

jt = sht, when initial 

fi, 8 = Sin si 

t = tf, but see § 68 

th = ¢, never English th 

8 = German z 

Dif, but seernuat 

w = v, but see § 72 

r= 2 | 

3 = ts 


As compared with English, German 
Doubled vowels are pronounced like 


single long vowels, and doubled consonants like single con- 


sonants. 


Thus, Boot, Saal; laffen, boffen. 


But this rule 


does not apply to vowels or consonants made double in the 


composition or derivation of words. 
nounced be-enden, not béenden. 


Thus, beenden is pro- 
For consonants when thus 


doubled see § 40. The e of ie is not sounded in German 


words, and § is regularly silent except when initial. 
also dt and th in the table above. 


Notice 
Otherwise every letter is 
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sounded in native German words, except, of course, where 
two or more letters represent a sound for which there is no 
separate character, as &, ng, fd). 

11. Final Vowels are never silent. Even unaccented final 
ein words of more than one syllable is pronounced, having 
then about the sound of e in mother or of a in comma (see 
§ 21, 3). Other vowels in this position should have their full 
long sound; as, frida, Otto. 

12. Vowel Sounds. We commonly make diphthongs of 
the English long vowels. The final element of the diphthong 
can easily be heard in slow pronunciation. Thus, with long 
a in mate or pay, it is nearly like short 7. This prolonging 

‘should be avoided in German. The German long vowels 
therefore sound to us as if they were chopped off. Un- 
accented vowels (except e, for which see § 21, 3) should not 
be pronounced obscurely as in English. They have their 
true sound, though uttered quickly. 

13. Consonant Sounds. Our pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish final consonants after short vowels is also characterized 
by a kind of drawl or prolongation which should be avoided 
in German. Such German consonants also sound to us as if 
they were chopped off. 

14. Action of the Vocal Organs. This difference in the 
sounds of vowels and consonants is due to a difference in the 
manner of articulation. In general, the vocal organs are 
more active in German than in English speech. The tongue 
is pushed farther forward or drawn farther back, the lips are 
often more protruded, etc. This results in an audible dif- 
ference in sounds which are nominally the same. Therefore 
the table of sounds given above can only be approximately 

_ correct. 

15. Standard of Pronunciation. There is no standard of 
pronunciation which Germans universally recognize. But a 
foreigner attempting to learn the language must follow some 
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standard. The table of sounds above is therefore based on 
the pronunciation of the German stage (the so-called Bithnen- 
aus{prade), but some of the most widely spread deviations 
from this standard are mentioned below. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUNDS 


16. The description of German sounds presents several 
difficulties. As already explained, sounds nominally the 
same in English and German are generally slightly different. 
English keywords, no matter how carefully chosen, are not 
necessarily pronounced alike by all who speak English. 
Though German spelling is much more rational than English, 
there are more sounds than letters. Besides, German has 
-several sounds that are not found in English. A phonetic 
description of a sound can seldom be so accurate that the 
reader can be sure of reproducing the sound correctly. No 
method, or combination of methods, of representing sounds 
is therefore adequate without the aid of actual speech. In 
the following paragraphs the use of keywords is supple- 
mented in an elementary way by a phonetic description of 
many of the sounds. 


VOWELS 


17. The following technical terms have wide currency in phonetic 
literature and are used to a limited extent here: 

1. Front, High, etc. Vowels sounded with the tongue pushed for- 
ward or drawn back or kept in a midway position are front, back, or 
mixed vowels. German has only one mixed vowel, the obscure e, for 
which see § 21, 3. The back vowels are a, 0, and u; the others, includ- 
ing the modified vowels, are all front. If the tongue, generally with a 
corresponding motion of the lower jaw, is raised, lowered, or kept at an 
intermediate position, the resulting vowel is high, low, or mid. German 
has no low vowel, though a, which is a mid vowel in standard speech, is 
pronounced as a low vowel in parts of the country. The high vowels 
are u, i, », and ii; the others are all mid vowels. The terms are 
combined in describing the vowel sounds; thus, German iis a high- 
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front vowel. The tongue can, of course, assume many positions, 
and the terms defined are therefore only relatively accurate. See 
also § 14. 

2. Narrow, Wide. Vowels may also be classified in pairs having the 
same or nearly the same position of the tongue, one being clear and 
sharp, the other less so. The e of me and the i of Ait are such a pair. 
Usually the tongue is tense and bulges up in forming the clearer, or 
narrow, vowel, and relaxed and flattened for the duller, or wide, vowel. 
The terms “narrow” and “wide” are also applied to pairs of vowels 
whose difference in quality is due to some other cause. The long 
vowels are generally narrow, and the short ones wide. 

3. Open, Close. Vowels formed with a relatively wide or con- 
tracted opening of the vocal organs are open or close, respectively. 
The terms are indefinite and already sufficiently provided for, but 
they are widely used and are inserted in parenthesis below for con- 
venience of reference. The long vowels are generally close, and the 
short ones open. : 

4. Rounding. A vowel uttered with protruded lips is rounded. An 
illustration of moderate rounding is the oo of moon. The extreme of 
rounding arises when the lips are puckered as in whistling. 


79 


18. Open and Closed Syllables. A syllable ending in a 
vowel is open; one ending in a consonant is closed. The 
rules given in §5 for the division of words into syllables 
generally make clear when a syllable is open or closed. 

19. Quantity. Long vowels, with the exception of a, not 
only require more time for their utterance, but they also 
differ from short ones in quality. This will appear in the 
later description of the sounds. A ‘“‘long’’ vowel may there- 
fore actually be uttered in less time in one word than another 
without becoming ‘“‘short.” The spelling of a word often 
shows the quantity of a vowel. The most necessary rules 
in this connection are the following: 

t. A vowel doubled or followed in the same syllable by 5 
is long, as in Staat, Heer, Zabl, ihn. This rule does not 
apply to vowels doubled in the composition, derivation, or 
inflection of words; see § 10. 

2. A vowel is regularly short before two or more con- 


- 
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sonants, as in Brand, Hilfe, nenmen. But a long vowel 
remains long in the forms of derivation or inflection, as in 
lobft from oben, edler from édel. The doubling of con- 
sonants is often only a device to show that the preceding 
vowel is short. , fc, and ng represent single sounds and 
are, in effect, single consonants. They are never doubled. 
A vowel before d) is sometimes long, sometimes short, but 
regularly short before fd) or ng. A vowel before & (= ff), 
 ( = 33), or x (= f8) is short. For a vowel before f see 
§1, 4. Though ft is not divided in syllabication, a vowel 
before it is usually short. 

3. In words of more than one syllable a vowel is regularly 

long in an open accented syllable and short in a closed 
accented syllable; thus, loben, Slime, but Héembden, Falte, 
fpinnen. This is merely an amplification of the preceding 
rule. 
4. In monosyllables a vowel is commonly long before a 
single consonant or at the end of the word, as in vor, Mtal, 
gut, du. It is short, however, in some uninflected mono- 
syllables and in some others that do not form open syllables 
in the course of inflection, as in dag, in, bin, ob. This is a 
survival of the older usage according to which the vowel of 
a closed syllable was short. Sag, for example, is still pro- 
nounced Tag in parts of Germany, but as the stem-syllable 
is open and the vowel long in the inflected forms (Tages, 
Tage, Tagen), the long vowel has now generally prevailed 
for the whole word. 

5. A vowel is usually short in an unaccented syllable, as 
in handélt, tigltch, Freundin. A final unaccented vowel (ex- 
cept e, for which see § 21, 3) is long, as in Wnna, devo. 

6. Some words have their vowel long or short according 
as they are emphatic or unemphatic. Thus, der or Ddér, 
dem or dém, da or D4, Wir or Wir, ér or &r; also Hérab’, voran’, 
etc., though bér, vor, etc. 
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SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS 


20. a, asain father. Unlike other vowels, long and short 
a differ only in the time taken in their utterance. Examples 
are: long, gaben, Gtabl, Haar; short, fann, fdarf. Do not 
make a diphthong of long a.. Never pronounce German a 
like a in all or man, nor give it an obscure sound when final. 

21. e has three sounds (close, open, and obscure e): 

t. Long, like e in they or a in fate; as, ledig, mehr, meb. 
Do not make a diphthong of long e. Many Germans pro- 
nounce long ¢ in certain words like long @. A difference of 
origin was the cause of the difference in sound, but much con- 
fusion exists, and it is better for the foreigner always to 
pronounce long e as indicated here. 

2. Short, like e in met; as, denn, {eltfam. Be careful never 
to give it the sound of e in “er. 

3. Obscure, much like e in mother or a in comma. This 
sound is heard in unaccented final syllables, in the prefixes 
be and ge, and sometimes elsewhere in unaccented syllables 
and unemphatic monosyllables; as, hatte, Gebirge, Hammer, 
Tages, guten. This is the stage rule. As a matter of fact, 
most Germans do not give the same sound in all the syllables 
coming under the rule. In the ending en, for example, a 
mere vocalic n is commonly heard, and the pronunciation of 
final e varies in different parts of Germany. 

22. i has two sounds (close and open i): 

1. Long, like in machine or e in me. This long sound is 
represented by i, ih, or ie; as, dir, ihr, lieben, vier. Do not 
make a diphthong of long t. 

(a) te is generally pronounced like long i in foreign words, 
but in some such words with the accent on the preceding 
syllable final ie is about like ye in yet; as, Familie, Lilie. 
Some other foreign words present other peculiarities. 

2. Short, like z in hit; as, binbde, tft. In South Germany 
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it is apt to be narrower and to sound to our ears much like 
longi. Never give to it the sound of 7 in sir. 

23. v has two sounds (close and open 0): 

1. Long, like o in hold; as, loben, Boot, Robl. Do not 
make a diphthong of long 0. It is apt to be more rounded 
in German than in English. 

2. Short, as in Gott, foll. This sound has no equivalent 
in ordinary English, though it is heard in a common New 
England pronunciation of boat, coat, etc. It is wider than 
the German long 0 and lies in its rounding between the a 
of all and the o of hold. ott, for example, rhymes neither 
with not nor with note. 

24. u has two sounds (close and open u): 

1. Long, like 00 in moon; as, Grug, Mut, Hubn. Do not 
make a diphthong of long u. 

2. Short, like 00 in foot; as, Bruft, Futter. 

25. now appears only in foreign words and in a few 
proper names. It is ordinarily pronounced like it in the 
same position. By some it is pronounced like it in the less 
usual foreign words. 


Mopiriep VOWELS 


26. These are really simple vowel sounds for which there 
are no separate letters. For their origin see § 83. They 
each have a long and a short (close and open) sound. Do 
not make a diphthong of the long sound. They are never 
doubled; hence, Gile, Pirdhen, though Gaal, Paar. 

27. & has two sounds: 

1. Long, about like @ in care or ei in their; as, Stliger, 
Mine. Long a is therefore wider than long e. Many 
Germans and most English-speaking persons pronounce the 
two sounds alike, but there is a real, though to our ears 
slight, difference between them, which should be carefully 


observed. 
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2. Short, like e in met; as, bitte, Bande. This sound is 
identical with short e (§ 21, 2). 

28. i has two sounds, neither of which is heard in English: 

1. Long, as in mégen, Gdhbne. Attempt to sound the @ 
of fate with the lips puckered as in whistling, and the result 
will be approximately long 6. This is a rounded German 
long e, the rounding being greater than with any English 
vowel. 

2. Short, as in fonnen, offnen. Attempt to sound e in met 
with the lips puckered as before. 

29. it also has two sounds, neither of which is found in 
English: 

1. Long, as in tiber, fiihn. Attempt to sound e in me 
with the lips puckered as in whistling. Long ii is a rounded 
German long t. 

2. Short, as in fiiflen, Giinde. Attempt to sound the 7 
in hit with the lips puckered as before. 


NASAL VOWELS 


30. These occur in a number of words from the French. 
In sounding them the breath is allowed to pass through both 
the nose and the mouth instead of merely through the mouth 
as with the ordinary vowels. Careful speakers try to pro- 
nounce them as in French; thus, §®efrain, Entree, Galon, 
Vingt-m. A pronunciation with approximately the same 


vowel sound followed by the nasal represented by ng in finger - 


is common in Germany but is not to be recommended. 


DIPHTHONGS 


31. There are in German three diphthong sounds (spelled, “ 


however, in more than three ways) which may be roughly 

represented by at, au,.and oi. The first element is a full 
vowel and the second a semi-vowel, both being uttered as 
one syllable. 


\ 
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32. ai (ay) is about like iin mind; as, Mai, Kaifer. The 
spelling ay is now found in a few proper names only. 

t. In French words ai is pronounced like @, as in 
Palats. 

33. au is like ow in house; as, Ytaus, Haus. Be sure to 
begin with an a sound. 

t. In French words au and eau are like long 0; as, Sauce, 
Plateau. 

34. fiu, like eu, has the sound of oi in oil; as, Baume, 
— Haufer. 

35. ei (ey), is about like i in mind; as, Gis, Bein. The 
spelling ey is now found only in a few proper names. 

36. ew is like oi in oil except that the first element is more 
rounded than ordinarily in English; as, €ule, Reule. 

1. In French words eu is like 6; as, Adieu, Medafteur. 
But ieutenant is pronounced, and often written, eutnant. 

37. vi (vy) occurs in words from Low German and from 
foreign languages. It is like o7 in o#/ in some names and in 
a few other words; as, Boi, Boifen. In some Low German 
names it is like long 0; as, Troisdorf, Voigtland. In French 
words it is like wah; as, Toilette, Boudoir. 

38. The following combinations of vowels, though they 
are not diphthongs, are mentioned in this connection: 

1. ve is pronounced like long 9 in some Low German 
names; as, Soeft, Skeboe. In words from Greek or Latin 
both vowels are usually pronounced, as in Boet. For oe 
instead of see § 1, 2. 

>. ou is like German u in words from the French; as, Tour, 
Reffource. 

3. vw is like long 0 in Low German names and a few 
foreign words; as, Biilow, Borle. 

4. ui is like we in but and pfui. Elsewhere it is regularly 
two distinct vowels, as in Nuine. For gu and qu with vowels 


see under g, q below. 
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CONSONANTS 

39. Definitions: 

1. Lip, Point, etc. Consonants formed at or near the lips are lip 
consonants, or labials, as b, p, f, m. Those formed between the front 
of the tongue and the upper teeth or gums are point consonants, or 
dentals, as d, t, 1, n, s. Those formed between the front of the tongue 
and the hard palate are front consonants, or palatals, as yin you. Those 
formed between the back of the tongue and the soft palate are back 
consonants, or gutturals, as g, k. 

2. Stops, Liquids, etc. The stops, or mutes, are produced by first / 
stopping the breath and then letting it escape with a slight explosion, 
as b, p, d, t, k, g. They can not be prolonged, but other consonants, 
called continuants as a class, can be. Thus, if a very narrow opening is 
left for the passage of the air through the mouth, a fricative, or spirant, 
results, as f, s, v, s. A wider opening produces a liquid, asl, r. If the 
lips are closed and the breath escapes through the nose, a nasal is 
formed, as m, n. 

3. Voiced, Voiceless. What is known as voice is produced by the 
action of the vocal chords. All vowels and some of the consonants are 
voiced, while the remaining consonants are breathed, or voiceless. The 
meaning of these terms can be made clear by first sounding the voice- 
less s in sit and then the voiced z in geal. The effect is increased by 
stopping the ears with the fingers. Thus, k, t, p, f, s are voiceless; g, 
d, b, v, r, l, m, n, 2 are voiced. The voiced consonants are also called 
sonants and the voiceless surds. 

4. Unvoicing. A voiced stop regularly becomes voiceless at the 
end of a word alone or in compound, before a suffix beginning with 
a consonant, and before a voiceless consonant in the same word. 
Thus, Rad is pronounced Rat; abgehen, apgehen; Miudden, Miatden; 
gcehabt, gehapt. 

40. Quantity. German consonants are short. They 
should not be prolonged as is so often done in English, 
especially with a final consonant after a short vowel. Even 
doubled consonants are regularly pronounced as though. 
they were single. But when the doubling arises in the com- 
position or derivation of words, the two consonants are pro- 
nounced, sometimes as two separate consonants, but oftener 
as a single long one. Thus there is a difference between the 
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sound of doubled t in Mtitte and mitteilen, though it is often 
not observed in hasty or careless speech. 


SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS 


41. 6 is usually like 6 in bat; as, bauen, Liebe, Cbbe, 
Diebes. When final, or before a suffix beginning with a 
consonant, or before a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like 
p in post; as, Dieb, Diebs, lteblic. 

42. ¢ occurs alone in foreign words only. It is regularly 
pronounced like ts before front vowels (§ 17, 1); as, Docent, 
Caefar. Elsewhere it is regularly like k; as, Cato, Accord. 
It is like s in sit in some French words; as, Y%nnonce. In 
native words it is found only in @, ¢, and fd, for which see 
below. 

43. cd has two sounds, neither of which occurs in English: 

1. It is a voiceless front fricative after front vowels 
(§ 17, 1), after consonants, and in the suffix chen; as, ich, 
burch, Biche, leicht, Biumden. To make approximately this 
sound, hold the tip of the tongue firmly against the lower 
teeth and try to pronounce sh. 

2. It is a voiceless back fricative after back vowels (a, 0, 
u, and au); as, ach, Bud, doc), Lod. It is formed between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate. It must not be 
given the sound of ch in chap, nor of k or h. The Scotch 
have it in Joch. Any attempt to describe it by the aid of 
English sounds is more misleading than helpful. 

3. Foreign words generally follow these rules, though 
usage is not always consistent. But initial d) is like f before 
consonants and back vowels in words from Greek and Latin, 
as, Charafter, Chronif. In French words it is like sh; as, 
-Chef. 

44. 3 is like ks; as, Fudhs, Odfe. But it is h@ +8 
when 8 is merely added in inflection or derivation; as, Buchs, 
wachjam. 
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45. cf, which merely represents a doubled f, is pronounced 
like f; as, 3uriicé, Gecen. 

46. d is usually like d; as, dir, Troddel, Bader, Todes. 
When final, or before a suffix beginning with a consonant, or 
before a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like ¢; as, Bad, 
Bads, Tod, Paden. 

47. dt = ¢; as, Stadt, fandte. 

48. fis like fin full; as, all, laufen, boffen. 

49. g varies in different parts of Germany. Only two 
styles of pronunciation of g are considered here, but there 
are many deviations from these rules. 

1. The stage pronunciation, which corresponds pretty 
closely to the general practice of South Germany: 

(a) Usually like g in get: Gott, legen, Tages, Berge. When 
final, or before a suffix beginning with a consonant, or before 
a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like f; as, Tag, Tags, 
tiglic, Berg, legate, legt. 

(b) The suffix ig has special rules. Its g is like g in get 
before a vowel: freudige, Réinige, billiger. When final or 
before a voiceless consonant, it is like din id; as, Rinigs, . 
freudig. Before the suffix lic) it is like f: fbniglid. If the 
tis dropped, g has the sound of a German jf; as, fel’ge, etw’ge. 

2. The pronunciation of the larger part of North and 
Middle Germany is as follows: 

(a) Initially, whether at the beginning of a word or of a 
member of a compound, g is like g in get; as, Gott, geben, 
ausggehen, begehen, vergeben. 

(6) When medial, it has two sounds. After front vowels 
(e, i, etc.) and after consonants it is like German j; as, 
MRinige, legen, Siege, Berge, feguen. After back vowels (a, 
~o, uy and au) it is the voiced back fricative; as, Tage, - 
flogen. This sound differs from d in ad) by being voiced. 
It is much like an English y pronounced well back in the 
mouth. 
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(c) When final, it is pronounced as German qd in the same 
position; as, Berg, Zeug, Kinig; Tag, Flug. 

3. The pronunciation of g in foreign words, so far as it does not con- 
form to the rules for native words, is a somewhat complicated subject 
and must be mostly left to the dictionary. In French words g before 
e and ge before back vowels are like s in pleasure; as, Genie, Sergeant. 
gb is like g in get; as, Ghetto. gn in most French and Italian words is 
like ni in union; as, Mignon. gu before front vowels is like g in get; 
as, Guerilla, Guido. 


50. , when pronounced, is about like English /, but it is 
more forcible and sounds to us clipped off, as it does not die 
away before the following vowel. It is pronounced at the 
beginning of a word or of a member of a compound and in 
the suffixes hbaft and beit; as, boffen, erhoffen, wobhin, aushalten, 
fabelhaft, ®reihett. It is also pronounced, though not initial, 
in a very few words; as, aba, obo, Ubu, WAhorn, Obeim, Se- 
bova, Sobann, Wilhelm, and two or three others. Elsewhere 
it is silent. See d and th in their alphabetical order. 

51. j is a voiced fricative about like yin yet, but it has a 
distinct buzz, being more, tightly squeezed; as, ja, jeder, 
‘Major. It is like s in pleasure in some French words; as, 
Sournal. 

52. fis like k; as, Kugel, falt. 

53. Lis nearly like / in Jast; as, labm, toll. But the back 
of the tongue is not raised as in pronouncing English 7. Our 
1 sounds guttural toa German. Do not prolong final | after 
a short vowel. 

t. iff after another vowel and ff after i when not initial are about like 
lli in million in words from the French; as, Mebdaillon, Poftillion. 


Final if in French words is often ! + c& (as in ich); as, Fauteutl, Detail. 
Or both ilf and if may be pronounced as now in French. 


54. mis like m in man; as, Wai, Jtame, formmen. Do not 
prolong final m after a short vowel. For French nasal 
vowels see § 30. 
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55. nis like 2 in net; as, Ytacht, nennen, an. Do not pro- 
long final n after a short vowel. For French nasal vowels 
see § 30. 

56. ng represents a single sound like mg in singer; as, 
Ganger, Angel, Ding. Do not prolong final ng after a short 
vowel. If it is due to composition, ng is generally n + g; as, 
angeben. 

57. nf is like nk in thank; as, Dan, lenfen. 

58. p is like pin put; as, Peft, Mtappe, Lump. 

59. pf = p +f; as, Pferd, Apfel. 

60. ph = f; as, Bbilofophte. 

61. q is always followed by u, as in English. qu is regu- 
larly pronounced like German fi; as, Qual, bequem. In 
this combination most Germans sound the w with both 
lips; see under » below. In some French words qu is like 
f; as, Bouquet. 

62. r occurs in any position in the word; as, Siad, Crbde, 
Marft, wir. It should not be prolonged when final after a 
short vowel. It is never silent in approved German pro- 
nunciation. There are three common ways of forming it: 

1. Front r. The tip of the tongue is raised and made to 
vibrate rapidly. This is the trilled r of the German stage, 
which is also often used by singers and public speakers, as 
it carries better than the others. It should be more dis- 
tinctly trilled than is common in English. In ordinary 
speech this r is less common than the following: 

2. Back, or uvular, r, made in the back of the throat by 
the vibration of the uvula. If possible, the beginner should 
learn to use this r. 

3. Glottal r, made by the movement of the vocal chords. 

63. rh and rrh are pronounced as r; as, Rhein, Katarrh. 

64. j varies considerably in different parts of Germany, 
particularly in the degree of voicing. The following are 
the stage rules: 
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1. Initial before a vowel, medial between two vowels, in 
the suffixes fal and fam, and between [, m, n, or r and a fol- 
lowing vowel, { is like s in has or z in haze; as, feben, verfeben, 
lefen, langfam, emfig, mwinfeln. 

2. Elsewhere it is like sin st. It therefore has this sound 
when initial before a consonant, when medial after a con- 
sonant except as provided above, when final or doubled, 
and when in any of these positions in the elements of a 
compound; as, ©@flave, Crbje, baffen, Hausden, bdsartig. 
For {ch, {p, ft, and §, see below. 

65. {ch is like sh in ship; as, Schiff, Tifh. Butitisf+a 
where ch) begins a suffix, as in Hausden. 

66. fp and ft, when initial, are pronounced shp and sht; 
as, fpait, Stein, Beifpiel, verftehen. But when they stand in 
other positions, the f is like s in sit; as, Getft, rafpeln. 

67. , which takes the place of {f under certain condi- 
tions (§ 1, 4), is like s in sit; as, Strage, mufte. 

68. tis liket¢in top; as, Tag, bitten, rot. In a number of 
words from Latin t before unaccented i is like ts; as, Ytation, 
Wftie. 

69. th = ¢; as, Theater, Thron. See § 8, 5. 

70. , which represents 33, is pronounced like German 3; 
as, jebt, Hibe. 

71. » is like f in full in native words, in borrowed words 
now fully Germanized, and always when final; as, Wetter, 
vier, Vers, brav. In other foreign words it is like German 
ww, except when final; as, tovelle. 

72. w is about like v in vat, though not so distinctly 
buzzed; as, Waffer, Miwe, Schwefter, zwei. This is the stage 
rule, but another is much used in Middle and South 
Germany. It sounds to us much like English w (the lip 
fricative), but the lips are not so much protruded as in 
the English sound. This w is nearly universal in the com- 
binations fdjw, 31, qu; as, Sdmefter, gwet, Quelle. 
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73. xis like ks (English x in box); as, Urt, Here, Xenophon. 

74. 3 and & are like ¢s in mits; as, 3ieben, 3u, Hike. 

75. Foreign Words, if fully naturalized, follow the rules 
for German words. If they are still felt as foreign, speakers 
try to give them their foreign pronunciation. Between 
these two extremes lie many words whose pronunciation is 
neither wholly German nor wholly foreign. A number of 
comments have been made about such words in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Other details must be left to the dictionary. 


ACCENT 

76. Only word accent can be considered here, and that only in a 
brief and elementary way. The important subject of sentence accent 
does not lie within the scope of such a grammar as this. We may ignore 
minor variations of word accent and consider only primary (’) and 
secondary (‘) accent. Unaccented syllables need not concern us. 

77. Simple Words. Simple native words, with a very 
few exceptions, and also fully naturalized foreign words 
have the chief stress on the first syllable, which is also the 
root-syllable (§ 661); as, [oben, Vater, Fenjter. 

78. Derivatives. 31. Words formed with the aid of a 
native suffix have the chief stress on the first syllable; as, 
folgjam, Gretheit, viterlid). A very few words have shifted 
the stress; as, leben’dig, instead of le’bendig. The suffix 
ordinarily has the secondary accent, as in folg’fam‘. End- 
ings of inflection and the suffixes whose vowel is ¢ are un-. 
accented; as, lobet, golden. But suffixes of foreign origin 
commonly have the primary accent, even when added to 
German stems; as, haufie’ren, Baderei’. For the distinction 
made between derivative and compound words in this book 
see § 689. 

2. A prefix may or may not have the chief stress: 

(a) The inseparable prefixes be, emp, ent, et, ge, ver, and 
get. are unaccented. Hence, verlie’ren, Werluft’, betir’ten, 
Verwir’ tung. 
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(b) Other prefixes, such as ant, er3, mig, un, ur, regularly 
receive the chief stress; as, YUnt’wort, Erz’herzog, ip’ brauch, 
Un'gliid, ur’alt. Some speakers shift the accent with er3, 
mainly in words of reproach, such as G@rgbdieb’. See § 498 
for exceptions with mt, and § 679, 3 for those with un, 

79. Compound Words. The accent varies with the part 
of speech: 

1. Compound nouns and adjectives regularly have the 
chief stress on the first member, with secondary stress on 
the second and subsequent members; as, %Up’felbaum', gut’- 
her’3ig. Exceptions are a few nouns and a larger number 
of adjectives in which the second member of the compound 
has the chief significance; as, Sahrbun’dert, blutjung’, allwif’- 
fend. A few other adjectives, especially those with the 
suffix lid), are also excepted; as, vorziig’lich), though Bor’zug. 

2. For compound verbs see §§ 243, 691. 

3. Compound adverbs are in part accented on the first 
member; as, viel/mal8. Others, especially those compounded 
with her, bin, da, or wo, are accented on the last member; 
as, vielleidt’, binab’, berauf’, dadurch’, womit’. Sometimes the 
accent shifts, according as the first or second member becomes 
the more significant; as, ein’mal or einmal’, da’durd) instead 
of the usual dDabdurd’. 

80. Foreign Words, unless fully naturalized, regularly 
have the chief stress on the last syllable; as, Metall’, Surift’: 
But there are many exceptions. 

81. Secondary Accent. This may be allowed to care for 
itself, after the analogy of English, in native words. Foreign 
words in which several syllables precede the chief stress com- 
monly have a secondary accent on the first syllable, as in 
Ar'tillerie’. 
: VoWEL CHANGES 


82. For the most part, words are accepted here in the form in which 
they appear in the modern language and without considering the lin- 
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guistic changes which they have undergone, but three of these changes 
are so intimately connected with the inflection of words that they 
must be explained briefly: 

83. Vowel Modification. This change in the vowels a, 0, u, and 
the diphthong au was originally caused by a following i or j (that is, 
the semi-vowel i). The influence of the coming front vowel caused the 
back vowel to take on an intermediate sound, that is, one with a 
tongue position nearer to that of t. This process was carried out by 
slow stages in historic times. The modified vowel still remains, though 
not always written as such, but thei (j) which caused the change has 
nearly always weakened to e or disappeared after the weakening. Thus, 
gaftt and fcont have now become @éfte and fain. Notice also such 
English words as man, men, mouse, mice. Through the influence of 
analogy, the desire to make words of the same kind uniform, the 
modified vowels have been extended to many words which never 
had an i Gj) to cause the change. The German name for the change 
is wmlaut, which is also widely used in English; other names are 
metaphony and vowel mutation. 

84. Change of e. An old ec was changed to i (written te, if 
long) through the influence of a following i (j), which later weakened 
to e or disappeared; as, Berg and Gebirge. This change is espe- 
cially evident in the second and third person singular indicative 
of some strong verbs; as, nimmft, nimmt, fiebft, fieht, from nebmen. and 
feben. 

85. Vowel Gradation is a variation in the vowel of the root; as, 
breden, brad, gebroden, Bruch; binden, band, gebunden, Band, Bund; 
Sis, Gag. This change occurs in all the Indo-European languages 
(§ 705), but it is especially characteristic of the Germanic. It was 
accomplished in prehistoric times and is believed to have been con- 
nected with the shifting accent of that period. German words now , 
have a fixed accent, resting regularly on the same syllable through 
all the processes of inflection and derivation, but this was not the case 
in the older language. The effects of vowel gradation are now most 
evident in the strong verbs. The German term for the process is - 
ablaut, which is also widely used in English. 


INFLECTION 


86. English translations ate given with the paradigms below only 
as an aid in identifying the forms. The detailed consideration of the 
meaning and use of the cases, tenses, and other forms of inflection is 
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reserved for the Syntax. The term “oblique” is used with reference 
to any case except the nominative. 

87. Inflection does not actually shew all the grammatical relations 
of words. Thus, der may be the nominative singular masculine, the 
genitive or dative feminine singular, or the genitive plural of any gender. 
Accompanying words generally supply the missing information, how- 
ever, so that the incompleteness of inflection rarely causes an actual 
difficulty in the use of the language. 

88. Stem. The endings of inflection are added to the stem of a 
word. This may be the whole word or only a part of it. Thus, the 
whole of the word Bater is the stem, the endings being added to it, 
while [ob is the present stem of [oben. For the term root see § 661. 

89. Strong, Weak. These terms are applied to nouns, verbs, and 
declined adjectives. Their use will be made clear in the inflection of 
these parts of speech. 


ARTICLES 
90. Declension of the Definite Article: 
Singular Plural 
m. + n. Mofo th: 

N. der die das the die the 
G. des der des of the der of the 
D. dem der dem to the den to the 
A. den Die das the die the 


1. Certain forms of der frequently coalesce with a pre- 
ceding word, mainly with a preposition; as, am, ins, 3ur. 
See § 260. 

2. The long forms derer and denen of the genitive and dative plural 


(for which see § 163, 2) lingered on in occasional use till the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


91. Declension of the Indefinite Article: 


m fi nN. 
N. ein ete ein a 
G. eines einer eines of a 
D. einem einer einem to a 
A. einen eine ein a 
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1. The abbreviation of ein occurs often in the written 
language and still oftener in the spoken. Thus, ’n for ein, 
’nes for eines, ’nen for einen, ’ne for etne. See § 263. 


2. The forms eim for einem and ein(n) for etnen were used in the older 
literature. They may be still heard in dialect and occasionally in 
familiar speech. 

3. For uninflected ein with paar, wenig, bifchen see § 424. 


NOUNS 


92. There are two declensions of nouns in German, the 
strong and the weak. Strong nouns are divided into three 
classes, the nominative plural being the basis of classifica- 
tion. The weak declension is not subdivided. Strong mas- 
culines and neuters add (e)8 for the genitive singular, while 
weak masculines add (e)n. There are no weak neuters. 
Feminines remain unchanged in the singular. (But see § 121, 
Tze) 


1. A few nouns show a mixture of these two declensions and are 
treated separately (§ 120), as are also proper names (§§ 125-129) and 
foreign nouns not fully Germanized (§ 124). For other special irregu- 
larities of declension see $§ 121, 122. 

93. The following observations will help in the mastery of the 
declension of nouns: 

1. The nominative and accusative singular of all neuters and most 
masculines are alike. The nominative, genitive, and accusative plural 
of any noun are always alike. The dative plural always ends in (e)n. 

2. To decline a noun it is usually necessary to know its gender, its 
nominative and genitive singular, and its nominative plural. 

3. Compound nouns regularly have the gender and declension of 
their last member, the other part of the compound remaining unchanged. 
Thus, Upfelbaum is declined like Baum, not like Wpfel. The exceptions 
are few; see §§ 278, 692. ; 

4. The definite article is inflected with every noun in the paradigms 
below. This is, of course, not essential, as the noun has the same 
inflection with or without the article, but associating the right form of 


the article with every noun is a great aid to a sure grasp of German 
gender. 
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94. Owing to several causes, such as weakening or loss of endings, 
shifting of words from one class to another, and the like, the inflection 
of nouns in the modern language seems markedly different from that 
of Old High German and, to a less degree, of Middle High German. 
For this reason declension is treated here, for the most part, without 
reference to its past. 


STRONG DECLENSION, Crass I 


95. Nouns of this class add no ending for the nominative 
plural; but about twenty masculines, the neuter @lofter, and 
the feminines Jtutter and Todjter modify the vowel of the 
root in the plural. The genitive singular adds only 8, and the 
dative plural only n. Words ending in n do not take an 
additional n in the dative plural. 

96. To this class belong masculine and neuter nouns 
ending in el, en, and er; the masculine Rafe cheese; only two 
feminines, Ntutter and Todjter; diminutives in den and lein, 
which are neuter; nouns in fel, which are neuter with a very 
few exceptions; neuters having the prefix Ge and the ending e. 
The list could be slightly extended. All nouns of this class 
are polysyllables except Gein being and Tun doing, which 
are both infinitives used as nouns. 

1. Infinitives used as nouns are neuter and belong among the nouns 
ending in en. If the infinitive rejects the e of this ending, the same 
peculiarity appears in the noun; as, Wanbdern wandering, Handeln 
acting. 

97. Examples: 

1. With vowel unchanged in the plural: Wagen wagon, 
Gemilde painting, Madchen maiden. 


Singular 
N. der Wagen das Gemiilde das Midden 
G. des Wagens des Gemialdes des Mridchens 
D. dem Wagen dem Gemiilde dem Mtidcen 
A. den Wagen das Gemiilde das Madchen 
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Plural 
N. die Wagen die Gemiailde die Mtidchen 
G. der Wagen der Gemalde der Wiadchen 
D. den Wagen den Gemilden den Wadden 
A. die Wagen die Genrdlde die Miadchen 


2. With vowel modification for the plural: Ytagel nail, 
Mutter mother, Klofter cloister. 


Singular 
N. der Magel die Mtutter das Rlofter 
G. des Ytagels der iutter Des Klojters 
D. dem Nagel der utter Dem RLofter 
A. den Itagel Die Piutter das Klofter 
Plural 
N. die Yttigel Die Mtiitter Die Klifter 
G. der Magel Der Ptiitter der Kldfter 
D. den Yiigeln Dent Mtitttern den KLdftern 
A. die Itigel Die Mtiitter Die Kldfter 
98. Masculines modifying the vowel for the plural are: 
Acker field Hafen harbor Nagel nail 
Upfel apple Hammel ram Ofen stove 
Boden ground Hammer hammer Sattel saddle 
Bogen bow Handel business Sdaden harm 
Bruder brother Laden shop Swnabel beak 
paden thread Mangel want Sadmager brother-in-law 
Garten garden Mantel mantle Vater father 
Graben ditch Nabel navel Vogel bird 


Some of these words may appear without the modified vowel, while 
some others not in the list have it occasionally. 

99. The nucleus of this class was formed by nouns that rejected the 
ending ¢ of the plural, following the tendency of polysyllables in 1, n, 
and r to drop either the e preceding or the e following these letters. 
The final ec in nouns like Gebirge is due to phonetic decay. Stragglers 
from other classes were attracted to the new class. None of its original 

‘ 
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nouns was entitled to the modified vowel in the plural on phonetic 
grounds ($83). It came in through the influence of analogy and has 
spread gradually, so that even some neuters, in addition to Wlofter, 
have it occasionally. 


STRONG DrcLEension, Crass II 


100. This class adds e, sometimes with and sometimes 
without modification of the vowel of the root, to make the 
nominative plural. The genitive singular of masculines and 
neuters ends in (¢)8, and the dative singular frequently in e. 
The dative plural ends in en. 

101. This class is larger than any other. It includes most 
monosyllabic masculines; all polysyllabic masculines not ex- 
pressly provided for elsewhere; feminines in funft and about 
thirty monosyllabic feminines; a number of monosyllabic 
neuters; all polysyllabic neuters not provided for elsewhere; 
many masculines and neuters of foreign origin. All nouns 
in mig and fal belong here. They are regularly neuter, 
though a very few are feminine. 

rt. Nouns ending in funft (pl. fitnfte) are really com- 
pounds, but as the simple Sunft coming is rare, it is 
treated as a suffix here. Words in nié and some foreign 
words that end in 8 double the 8 before the e of an ending. 
See the declension of Gefiingni8 below. A doubled vowel is 
made single if modified for the plural; as, der Gaal hall, 
die Gale. 

102. Examples: 

1. With vowel unchanged in the plural: Qonat month, 
Gefiingnis prison, Sdhaf sheep. 


Singular 
N. der Ytonat das Sefdingnis das Schaf 
G. de8 Wonats des Gefingniffes des Schafes 
D. dem Ntonat dent Gefingnis dem Schafe 
A. 


den Wronat das Gefingnis das Schaf 
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Plural 
N. die tonate die Gefingniffe die Schafe 
G. der Ntonate der Gefingni{fe der Schafe 
D. den Mtonaten den Gefingniffen den Schafen 
A. die Monate Die Gefingniffe Die Schafe 


2. With vowel modification for the plural: Q@aft guest, 
Hand hand, Baum tree. 


Singular 
N. dev Gaft die Hand der Baum 
G. des Gaftes der Hand des Baumes 
D. dem Gajte Der Hand demt Baume 
A. den Gatt die Hand den Baum 
Plural 
N. die Giijte Die Hinde die Biume 
G. dev Wafte Der Héinde dev Biiuine 
D. den Gaiften Den Hiinden den Baumen 
A. die Giijte die Hinde die Baume 


(a) The omission or retention of ¢ in the genitive singular 
depends largely on considerations of taste and euphony. 
No trustworthy rules can be established. In a general way 
it may be said that ¢ is quite commonly dropped with poly- 
syllables and kept with monosyllables. Still, many drop 
it with monosyllables, especially in conversation. Solemn 
or elevated style naturally prefers the longer forms. The 
poet is guided by his line. The retention of ¢ is, however, . 
imperative after a sibilant (8, fc, f, 8, 3), as in Gefingniffes. 
The use of e with the dative singular depends upon similar- 
considerations, but its omission with all kinds of nouns is 
more frequent. It is generally dropped when the noun 
immediately follows a preposition, as in 3u Fug, in Wald 
und Feld; but there are many exceptions. 
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103. All the feminines of this class, with the exception of the few 
in nig and fal, modify their vowel for the plural. None of the neuters 
do so regularly except Flo float and Chor choir. Masculines present 
greater complications. Most monosyllables modify their vowel for 
the plural, and, of course, also the compounds of which they are the 


last member. 
for example. 


vowel for the plural; 


Likewise most masculines with prefixes, as Gefang song, 
The words of foreign origin mostly do not modify their 
also some other polysyllables, such as Monat 


month, Abend evening, Habicht hawk, Brojam crumb, etc. 
104. Masculine monosyllables of the second class not modifying 
their vowel for the plural are: 


Nal eel 

Yar eagle 
Arm arm 
Bau building 
Bord edge 
Born fountain 
Dadhs badger 
Dodt wick 
Dold dagger 
Dom cathedral 
Dru print 
porft forest 
Gau district 
Grab degree 
@urt girt 
Hag hedge 
Hall sound 
Hal stalk 
Haud breath 


Huf hoof 
Hund dog 
Kran crane 
Lads salmon 
Laut sound 
Ludhs lynx 
Lump scamp 
Mold salamander 
Mond moon 
Mord murder 
Moft must 
Ort place 
Pjad path 
Pfubl pool 
Pol pole 
Puls pulse 
PRunft point 
Roft gridiron 
Ruf call 


Schacht shaft 
Schall sound 
Slot flue 
Sdhlud swallow 
Sdhmud ornament 
Sduft rascal 
Sdhuh shoe 
Spalt split 
Star starling 
Stoff stuff 
Straup ostrich 
Strole) vagabond 
Tag day 

Talt time 

Thron throne 
Tod death 

Tufdh flourish 
Boll inch 


To these may be added a few words like Ambof anvil, Gemabl consort, 
Befuch visit, Verjuch trial, BVerluft loss, ete. 
may also have a different plural, and some others not in the list are 


occasionally declined as here. 


Several of the words above 


For Yond and Ort see also § 123. 


105. Feminines of this class, except the few in nig and fal, all with 
vowel modified for the plural, are: 


Angft anxiety 
Art ax 

Bank bench 
Braut bride 


Brunft heat 
Bruft breast 
Fault fist 

Hlucht light 


Srudt fruit 
Gans goose 
Sruft vault 
Gunft favor 
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Sau sow 
Sanur string 


Ruft pleasure 
Macht might 


Hand hand 
Haut skin 


Rluft cleft Mago maid Sdhwuljt swelling 
Kraft strength Maus mouse Stadt city 

Rub cow Nacht night Wand wall 
RKunft art Naht seam Wurft sausage 
Laus louse Not need Budt breeding 


Luft air Muy sad Bunft guild 
Bant bank is weak. Gdhwulft may also be weak. For Sunjft see 
§ 101, 1. 

106. This class is the representative of several older ones with 
differing vowel endings in the plural. These vowels all weakened later 
toe. Some of the nouns now included in the class are therefore entitled, 
for phonetic reasons (§ 83), to the modified vowel in the plural, but it 
later spread to a number of nouns formerly without it. 
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107. This class adds er for the nominative plural and 
ern for the dative plural. The vowel of the root is modified 
in the plural whenever possible, except that nouns in tum 
modify only the u of this suffix. The genitive singular ends 
in (¢)8 and the dative singular frequently ine. The singular 
is therefore the same as in the second class, and remarks made 
in § 102, a, with reference to the retention or rejection of e 
in the genitive and dative singular, apply here also. 

108. This class contains about sixty monosyllabic neuters; 
a few neuters with the prefix Se; about a dozen masculines; 
all nouns in tum, of which two are masculine, the others 
neuter; a few foreign nouns. It includes no feminines. 

109. Examples: Blatt leaf, Mann man, Fiirftentum prin-. 
cipality. 


Singular ‘Z 
N. das Blatt der Mann das Fiirftentum 
G. de8 Blattes ded Mannes des Fiirftentums 
D. dem Blatte — dem Manne dem Hitrftentum 
A. das Blatt den Yiann das Fiirftentum 
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Plural 
N. die Bliitter Die Miainner die Fiirftentiimer 
G. der Blitter der Ntinner Dev Hiirjtentiimer 
D. den Blattern den Niannern den Hiirftentiimern 
A. die Bliitter die Weiner die Filrjtentiimer 

110. The masculines belonging here are: 

BVofewidht villain Mann man Straufy bouquet 
Geift spirit Ort place Vormund guardian 
Wott God Rand edge Wald forest 
Srrtum error Retchtum riches Wurm worm 
Leib body Straud) bush 


Several of these words may have a different plural. For Jtann and Ort 
see also §123. For compounds with Jtann as the last member see 
$121.7. 

111. The monosyllabic neuters belonging here are: 


Was carcass Gras grass Mal mark 


Wnt office Gut property Maul mouth 
Bad bath Haupt head Neft nest 

Band ribbon Haus house Pfand pledge 
Bild picture Holz wood Rad wheel 
Blatt leaf Horn horn Reis twig 

Brett board Hubn fowl Rind cattle 
Bud book Sod yoke © Scheit billet 
Dach roof Kalb calf Sdhild sign 
Ding thing Rind child SdhlofR castle 
Dorf village Kleid dress Schwert sword 
Gi egg Korn grain Stift foundation 
wad) compartment Kraut herb Tal valley 

wap cask Lamm lamb Tuch cloth 

eld field Land land Bolt people 
Geld money Licht light Wamms waistcoat 
Glas glass Lied song Weib woman 
Glied member Lod hole Wort word 
Grab grave Mahl meal 


Some of these words may also have a different plural. For Banb, 
Ding, Land, List, Tud, and Wort see also § 123. 

112. Polysyllabic neuters of this class, in addition to those in 
tum, are few. Those with the prefix Ge are Gemad room, Gemiit 
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spirit, Gejdhledt genus, sex, Gefidt face, Gefpenft ghost, Gewand gar- 
ment, and a few others whose more common plural is e. Plurals in e 
also occur with some of this list. For Gefidjt see also $123. The 
foreign neuters regularly belonging here are Hofpital or Spital hospital 
and Regiment regiment, but a few others occasionally have a plural 
in er. 

118. The nucleus of this class was made up of a small number of 
nouns with ir in the plural. This ir weakened to er, but the modified 
vowel of the root due to it remained. Other nouns were later attracted 
to the class and assumed the modified vowel in the plural. For the 
occasional dropping of the endings of the nominative and accusative 
plural see § 121, 3. 


WEAK DECLENSION 


114. Weak nouns add (e)n for all the cases of the 
plural; weak masculines add this ending also for the oblique 
cases of the singular. The vowel of the root is never 
modified for the plural. 

115. The declension is restricted to masculine and fem- 

inine nouns. It includes polysyllabic masculines ending in 
Je, except Rife (§ 96); about thirty other masculines, mostly 
monosyllabic, which have dropped their final e in the nom- 
inative singular; many foreign masculines accented on the 
last syllable; some names of nationality in ar and er, also 
masculine; polysyllabic feminines, except the few expressly 
provided for elsewhere; monosyllabic feminines, except those 
in the second class of strong nouns (§ 105). This is pre- 
‘eminently the declension for feminine nouns, though it 
includes a considerable number of masculines. 

116. Examples: nabe boy, Zeit time, Blume flower, 
Sdhwefter sister. 


Singular : 
der Knabe Die Zeit die Blume die Schwefter 
des Knaben der Zeit der Blume der Schwefter 
dem Knaben der Zeit der Blume der Schwefter 
Den Knaben Die Zeit die Blume  —s te. Sehwefter 


a ae 
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Plural 

die Knaben die Zeiten die Blumen die Sdhweftern 

der Knaben der Zeiten der Blumen der Sdhmeftern 

den Knaben den Zeiten den Blumen den Schwejtern 

Die Knaben die Zetten die Blumen die Schweftern 
1. Feminines in ef and er are declined like Schwefter. 
Feminines in in double the n in the plural. Thus, Rdnigin 
queen, pl. Riniginnen. Masculines ending in e are declined 
like Rnabe. Weak monosyllabic masculines and other weak 
masculines not ending in ¢ in the nominative singular add en 
for all the other cases, singular and plural. Thus, Menfd 
man and Student student have Wen{cden and Studenten for the 
genitive singular and all the remaining cases. err gentle- 
man is an exception. It is commonly declined with n in 
the oblique cases of the singular and en in the whole plural. 
Thus, der Herr, de8 Herrn, die Herren. 


117. Masculines formerly ending in e which belong here are: 


ar 


Bir bear Hageftol; bachelor Bring prince 
Burfdh(e) fellow Held hero Scent cupbearer 
Chrift Christian Herr gentleman Sdhranz toady 
pint(e) finch Hirt(e) shepherd Sdultheif} magistrate 
Piir[t prince Menfd man Spa sparrow 

Ged dandy Mohr Moor Steinmes mason 
Geno companion Narr fool Tor fool 

Gefell(e) companion OaGhs (Ochfe) ox TrudfeR steward 
Graf cownt Pfau peacock 


1. As indicated by the marks of parenthesis above, some of these 
words retain the ein the nominative singular not infrequently, and others 
may do so occasionally. Some of them may also be declined strong. 
On the other hand, some monosyllables now pretty uniformly strong 
are still occasionally weak. Further confusion is caused by words which 
have both strong and weak forms in common use. Such variations 
merely serve to show that the declension of German nouns is still in a 
state of transition. In colloquial German many words drop the final e 
which appear with it in the dictionaries; as, Pfaff parson, Qud Jew, 
Bub boy. 
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2. For the titles Fiirft, Graf, Bring without inflection before proper 
names see §§ 295-300. 

118. Names of nationalities in ar and er belonging here are: Sulgar 
Bulgarian, Magyar Magyar, Ungar Hungarian, Bater Bavarian, Bom- 
mer Pommeranian, and a few others. Most names of nationalities in 
er are, however, declined according to the first class of the strong de- 
clension; as, Umerifaner American, Cnglinder Englishman, Spanier 
Spaniard. Those in e are, of course, weak; as, §ranjofe Frenchman, 
Preuge Prussian, Ruffe Russian. For deutic) German, see § 321, 2 a. 

119. The vowels in the endings of the different classes of the old 
weak declension finally weakened to e and thus left en as the sole ending 
of the declension. There was nothing to cause vowel modification in 
the plural. The few old weak neuters have disappeared from the modern 
declension. The masculines have had some gains and greater losses, 
the latter mostly from two causes. Thus, a noun might drop the final 
e of its nominative singular and enter the second class of the strong 
declension, or add n to its nominative singular and enter the first class, 
as illustrated by herzoge duke and garte garden, which have become 
Herzog and Garten. The feminines have had some losses and greater 
gains. 

MixEeD DECLENSION 


120. This is not really a separate declension but a mixture 
of strong and weak forms in the inflection of some masculine 
and neuter nouns. These nouns may be grouped as follows: 

i. Some native and some fully Germanized foreign nouns which 
are strong in the singular and weak in the plural. Thus, Gtaat runs: 


N. Staat, G. Staates, D. Staate, A. Staat, pl. (for all cases) Staaten. 
These nouns are: 


MASCULINES 

Bauer peasant Nadhbar neighbor Strahl ray 
Dorn thorn Samer; pain Untertan subject 
Gevatter godfather See lake Vetter cousin 
Lorbeer laurel Sporn spur Vorfahr ancestor 
Maft mast Staat state Rierrat ornament 
Mustel muscle Stachel sting Bins interest — 

NEUTERS . 
Auge eve Ende end Obr ear 


Bett bed Hemd shirt Webh pain 
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(a) Several of these words may be declined differently. The list might 
be lengthened by the addition of some nouns which are now usually 
declined otherwise, such as the masculines Stiefel boot and Pantoffel 
slipper. Sauer, meaning builder, is strong. Gporn commonly has the 
plural Gporen instead of Spornen. 

2. A number of less fully Germanized nouns, all with a strong 
singular and a weak plural. Thus, masc. Pjalm psalm, $Profeffor 
professor; neut. Qnfeft znusect, Statut statute. Some of these words 
offer special peculiarities. Thus, nouns in unaccented or shift their 
accent in the plural; as, Brofef’for, pl. Brofeffo’ren. Those in accented 
ot, as Major’, do not belong here at all. Several neuters in al and 
if add ien for the plural; as, Mineral, Foffil, pl. Mtineralten, Foffilten. 
Neuters ending in um change this syllable to en; as, Qndtviduum in- 
dividual, Studium study, pl. Yndividuen, Studien. Some of the neu- 
ters in um may have a longer and a shorter form in the singular, 
with the plural as before; thus, BVerb(um), WUdverb(ium), pl. Verben, 
Wdver bien. 

3. Several masculine nouns may have their nominative singular 
with or without (e)n, but belong otherwise to the first class of the strong 
declension. With the exception of Gdabden, they do not modify their 
stem vowel in the plural. Thus, N. Mamen or Ytame, G. Namens, 
with Namen elsewhere in the singular and throughout the plural. These 
masculines are: 


wel{(en) cliff Glaube(n) belief Game(n) seed 
priede(n) peace Haufe(n) heap SGdabde(n) harm 
gunte(n) spark Name(n) name Wille(n) will 


Gedanfe(n) thought 


(a) The longer form nearly always occurs with Gdabden and 
is perhaps the commoner with §rieden and Haufen, though not 
with the others. Mame may even be shortened to Jtam colloquially. 
A similar shortening is less frequent with some of the others. §el8 
is now really weak and §elfen strong, but as the two are often 
confused in declension, they are included here. Gdjmer; (§ 120, 1) 
and Sudjftabe letter, which is regularly weak, are sometimes de- 
clined like Name, except that their nominative singular cannot 
end in (e)n. Most of the words here were formerly weak and have 
not yet passed wholly over to the first class of the strong 


declension. 
(b) The neuter Her; heart is declined: N. Herz, G. Herzens, D. Herzen, 


A. Ser3, pl. Sergen. 
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IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


121. The statements above cover the ground for the regular inflec- 
tion of the present day. Special irregularities of individual nouns 
which have changed their declension in the course of their history and 
thus show occasional variant forms must be mostly left to the dictionary, 
but the following more general irregularities are worthy of notice: 

1. Feminines declined in the Singular. Some of the feminine nouns 
were formerly declined in the singular. The influence of those not so 
declined has now prevailed for all, but there are occasional survivals 
of the older usage, mostly in set phrases or in compounds; as, auf 
Erbden on earth, 3u Gunften in favor of, behende nimble (bende being the old 
dative singular of Hand). 

2. Feminines with Genitive Singular in 8. Nouns like Qtutter 
mother, Sante aunt, Majeftit majesty, which become, in effect, proper 
names, may form a genitive in 8, if they stand, without preceding article 
or pronominal, before another noun; as, Wtutters Triinen mother’s 
tears. Some other feminines occasionally have the same construction. 

3. Neuters not declined in the Plural. The absence of an ending in 
the nominative and accusative plural was characteristic of old strong 
neuters. There are occasional survivals of the old usage in poetry; as, 
meine Rind for meine Kinder. It also survives with nouns of quantity 
after numerals. See § 276. 

4. Plurals in 8. Apparently through Low German _ influence, 
plurals in 8, for all cases, occur often in familiar speech and in books 
imitating it; thus, Mtiddens girls, Briutigams bridegrooms, RKerls 
fellows. 

5. Dropping of 8 in Genitive Singular. There is some tendency, 
especially in familiar speech, to drop the 8 of the genitive if the noun 
is preceded by an article or a pronominal adjective. This practice is 
not considered good usage with common nouns. For the regular drop- 
ping of 8 with some kinds of proper names see §§ 291-293. 

6. Defective Declension. Some nouns which have no plural or of 
which the plural is uncommon use a compound or some other device. 
as their plural; thus, der Betrug fraud, die BVetriigercien; der Rat advice, 
die Ratfdlige;, das Gli luck, dte Gliicsfille. 

7. Plural of Compounds with Mann. Compounds with Mann as 
their last member have a plural in minner and another in leute (people). 
The latter is the common plural; as, Gbdelleute nodility, Gheleute mar- 
ried people, Bergleute miners. But if the idea of sex enters as a factor, 
or if individuals rather than some of a class are meant, or if especial 
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dignity is implied, the plural is zminner. Thus, Cheminner married 
men, Staat8mianner statesmen. 

8. Omission of Declension. Titles before proper names (§§ 295- 
300) and all but the last noun of a series (§279) may be without 
declension. 


122. Declension of Other Parts of Speech used as Nouns. 
The genitive singular may take 8, the rest of the singular 
being like the nominative; the plural may end in 8 or e or 
en. On the other hand, there may be no inflection in either 
singular or plural, the case being indicated by an article or 
pronominal. Usage is still very unsettled. 


DIFFERENT PLURALS WiTH DIFFERENT MEANINGS 


123. The number of nouns with variant plurals is considerable, 
though the list of those so used in ordinary speech is much shorter 
than the occurrence of different forms in literature, especially in poetry, 
seems to indicate. Some of these words have already been mentioned; 
most of the others must be left to the dictionary. For variation caused 
by difference of gender see § 274, 2. Ordinarily one of the forms eventu- 
ally drives out the other. Sometimes they develop difference of mean- 
ing and both survive. The following are frequently occurring double 
plurals of this type: 


das Band Binder ribbons Bande bands 

die Bank Banke benches Banken banks 

der Bauer Bauern peasants Bauer builders 

das Ding Dinge things Dinger, see (a) below 
das Gefict Gefidter faces Gefidhte apparitions 
das Horn Horner horns Horne kinds of horn 
der Laden Laden shutters Laden shops 

das Land Lander lands Lande political divisions 
das Licht Lichter lights Lidhte candles 

der Ntann Manner men Mannen vassals 

der Ptond Monde moons Monden months 

der Ort Orte places Orter places (= towns) 
das Tuc) Tiidher pieces of cloth Tue kinds of cloth 
das Wort Worter words Worte words (in discourse) 


(a) Dinger is often used pityingly, disparagingly, or humorously of 
people, about like creatures. The distinction in the plurals of Ort is 
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perhaps questionable, and the differences indicated for some of the 
other words are not always observed. 


DECLENSION OF FOREIGN NOUNS 


124. Borrowed nouns that have become fully naturalized 
follow the regular declensions of native nouns. Less com- 
pletely, Germanized words have been considered in § 120, 2. 
The declension of nouns that are felt as still more foreign is 
a very complicated topic, as usage is fluctuating and uncer- 
tain. It must therefore be left to the dictionary, for the 
most part, but the following comments may be helpful. 

1. Borrowed nouns that remain in use tend to approach 
nearer to a regular German declension. We may therefore 
find two, or more, recognized forms for one word; as, der 
Atlas, die WAtlanten or Atlaffe; das Orama, die Dramas or 
Dramen. A word may have its singular strong and all its plu- 
ralin 8; as, der Papa, des Papas, die Papas. Or the genitive 
singular may be shown merely by the ending of the accom- 
panying article or pronominal, especially if the noun ends 
in 8. The complete foreign inflection is possible, particularly 
in learned works, but the practice is growing less frequent. 
. A number of words, however, retain their foreign nominative 
for the whole plural; as, §afta facts, Cherubim cherubim. But 
some of these may also have a German plural. 


DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES 


125. Singular of Names of Persons. If declined at all, 
such names regularly add 8 for the genitive, the other cases 
remaining unchanged. This rule applies to both baptismal — 
and family names. Examples: 


x 


N. Wilhelm Wnna VBismare 
G. Wilhelms Wnnas PVismares 
D. Wilhelm — Anna PBismard 
A. Wilhelm Wiita Bismare 
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1. Names ending in a sibilant now often indicate the 
genitive by adding an apostrophe; as, Mar’, Bok’. But 
the older usage of adding ens is still common, especially 
with baptismal names; as, Wlarens. 

2. Feminine names ending in e commonly add 8 for the 
genitive, but they may add (e)n8; as, Maries or Mariens. 
Notice also Ynnas or YAnnens, and a few others with the 
same variation. 


3. If two or more names pertain to the same person, the 
genitive ending is added to the last; as, Friedrid) Wilhelms, Georg 
Sdhmidts. 

(a) If von indicates nobility, the ending of the genitive should be 
added to the name following it, according to the rule as commonly 
given; thus, Heinrid) von Rieifts Werke (works), die Werke Heinrich von 
RKleifts. But if von indicates merely the place of birth or residence, the 
genitive ending should be added to the preceding name; as, Hoffmanns 
von Fallersleben Gedicjte (poems), die Gedichte Hoffmanns von Fallersleben. 
This rule is often violated. 

4. The ending of the genitive is now regularly dropped if the name 
is preceded by an article or equivalent modifier. See § 291. 

5. Though now old-fashioned, datives and accusatives in (e¢)n were 
formerly quite common; as, Wilbelmen, Votten, Mreislern. They are 
survivals of an old weak declension of names of persons. Even nowa 
weak genitive in en occurs occasionally. 

6. Yefus Chriftus is commonly declined: G. Sefu Chrifti, D. Fesu 
Chrifto, A. Yefum Chriftum. Other biblical names frequently retain their 
Latin inflection, especially in the genitive. Latin or Greek inflection 
for other names has now about died out. 


126. Plural of Names of Persons. The plural may be 
shown by the article or other modifier, the name itself remain- 
ing unchanged. Much oftener there is some kind of inflec- 
tion, whether the article or other modifier is present or not. 
The usual colloquial ending for both baptismal and family 
names is 8 (not infrequently eng after a sibilant) for the 
whole plural; ¢ (dative en) is also very common with mas- 
culine or family names, especially in more dignified style. 
The endings ne and nen are less frequent. Illustrations are: 
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Tellhetns, Annas, Heinrice, Mtathilden, Ottone or Ottonen. 
Modification of the vowel is not the rule but may occur 
colloquially, sometimes humorously; as, Crdminner, Hiabne. 
Foreign names are commonly not inflected for the plural, 
but they may follow German models. 

1. The distinction often urged that die Galjmanns, for example, 
are people of the name of Galjmann and die Saljmanne are people like 
Galjmann seems dubious. 

2. Common nouns indicating office and the like often become, in 
effect, proper names and take a plural in 8; as, die Pfarrers the pastor’s 
family, Kaifers the imperial family. 


127. Names of Countries. If declined, these add 8 for 
the genitive, the other cases remaining unchanged; as, 
N. Gngland, G. Englands, D. England, A. England. The 8 
of the genitive is now regularly dropped if an article or 
other modifier precedes. See § 292. 


1. The plural is rare and is regularly mdicated by the article or 
other modifier without declension of the name. But die Yiederlande 
the Netherlands is a real plural, its other cases being der Yiederlande, 
den Miederlanden, die Miederlande. 

2. Masculine and feminine names of countries are much less frequent 
than neuter and are always preceded by the article or other modifier. 
The feminines add no endings of declension; the masculines regularly 
add 8 for the genitive but may remain uninflected. 


128. Names of Towns and Cities. These are neuter and, 
if declined, add 8 for the genitive singular, the other cases 
being unchanged; as, N. Berlin, G. BVerlins, D. Berlin, A. Ber- 
lin. The 8 of the genitive is now regularly dropped if the 
article or other modifier precedes. See § 292. 


t. If the name ends in a sibilant, the genitive is indicated by von 
or by inserting Stadt, Dorf, or the like; as, die Ginwobhner (inhabitants) - 
~ pon Paris, or die Cinwohner der Stadt Paris. The genitive ending ens 
with such names is now obsolete. 

2. Names of towns and cities are occasionally feminine in poetical 
language. They are then preceded by the article and are not declined. 
Der Haag the Hague is-masculine and takes 8 for its genitive. 
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129. Other Proper Names. Here are included names of 
rivers, mountains, lakes, ships, newspapers, etc. They may 
be of any gender and are preceded by the article or other 
modifier. They are declined like common nouns. Those 
whose genitive ending is regularly 8 often appear without it. 
See § 293. 

ADJECTIVES 

130. Descriptive adjectives and participles used as adjec- 
tives are subject to declension in the same way. ‘They only 
are considered in the following discussion. 

131. Adjectives, unlike nouns, do not have a fixed declen- 
sion, but if declined are declined weak, strong, or mixed, 
according to circumstances. The rules for the use of these 
declensions are given in the Syntax. 

132. The endings are as follows: 


Strong Weak 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
mM. i m.f.n. Wie fe nN. m.f.n. 
INS er. e e3 e e e e et 
G. en (e8) er en (e8) er Clie ChUMmneIT en 
D. em er em en Gis ih Gul el 
As ett e e8 e gi e en 


For the two endings in the strong genitive singular masculine and 
neuter see § 133, 2. 

1. These endings are added to the stem, but stems in e keep only 
one e in declined forms; as, triger, not trégeer, from trige idle. Com- 
pound adjectives have only their last number declined. Thus, Fur3- 
lebig short-lived adds the endings to <lebig only. od) high drops ¢ 
in inflected forms, such as hober, der hobe, etc. 

2. Adjectives in el and er (including comparatives) may either reject 
the e of these syllables before all endings or drop the e oc the endings 
en and em; as, edle, edler, edles, edlen or edeln, heitre, heitrer, heitrem or 
heiterm, etc., from edel noble and beiter cheerful. The rejection of the 
first ¢ is now the commoner practice, except possibly with the ending 
en. The uncontracted forms, ebdele, beiterer, etc., also occur frequently, 
especially in stately diction. Adjectives in en often drop the e of this 
syllable in inflected forms; as, ebne, ebnem, etc., from eben even. The 
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uncontracted forms are also very common. Other contractions, such 
as filbern (silver) for filbernen, eiferm (cron) for etjernem, are rare. (For a 
similar use of n for n’n or nen see §§ 164, 2, 260, 2.) 


STRONG DECLENSION 


133. The adjective has strong inflection when not preceded 
by an article or a declined pronominal. Examples: flein 
little, inflected with Baum tree, Stadt city, and Haus house. 


Singular 
N.  fleiner Baum fleine Stadt fleines Haus 
G.  fleinen Baumes fleiner Stadt fleinen Haufes 
D.  fleinem Baume fleiner Stadt fleinem Harufe 
A. fleinen Baum fleine Stadt fleines Haus 
Plural 

N. fleine Baume fleine Stidte fleine Haufer 
G.  fleiner Baume fleiner Stiidte fleiner Haufer 
D.  fleinen Baumen fleinen Stiidten fleinen Hiujern 
A. fleine Baume fleine Stiidte fleine Haujer 


1. The strong adjective may occur with a noun or, as a 
substantive, without a noun. — For the omission of the e of 
stem or ending with adjectives in el, er, and en, see § 182, 2. 
The e of an ending is occasionally dropped after other stems; 
as, lieb8 Rind dear child. For the dropping of endings, espe- 
cially e8 of the nominative and accusative singular neuter, 
see § 320. 

2. The ending of the genitive singular, masculine and 
neuter, was formerly e8. It may still occur in a few set 
expressions (as, gute’ Muts of good cheer), and the rules 
require its use if the adjective is substantive or if the noun 
takes its genitive in (¢)n. As a matter of fact, the genitive 
of a strong substantive adjective or of a weak noun not 
preceded by an article or declined pronominal is infrequent, 
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and e8 has therefore been almost entirely superseded by en. 
(See also § 294.) The ending en also occurs infrequently in 
the dative singular, masculine and neuter, instead of em, but 
_ this substitution, unlike the preceding one, is not considered 
good usage. 

WEAK DECLENSION 


134. The adjective has weak inflection when preceded by 
the definite article or by a pronominal declined strong. Ex- 
amples: jung young, inflected with Qann man, §rau woman, 
PBferd horse. 


Singular 
N. der junge Wtann Die junge Frau das junge Pferd 
G. deS jungen Mannes der jungen Frau des jungen Pferdes 
D. dem jungen Manne der jungen Frau dem jungen Pferde 
A. den jungen Ytann die junge Frau das junge Pferd 
Plural 
N. die jungen Manner die jungen Frauen dite jungen Pferde 
G. der jungen Manner der jungen Frauen der fungen Pferde 
D. den jungen Ménnern den jungen Frauen den jungen Pferden 
A. die jungen Manner die jungen Frauen die jungen Pferde 


1. The declension of weak adjectives is the same whether 
they are used substantively or stand before a noun. For 
the omission of ¢ of stem or ending with adjectives in el, er, 
and en see § 132, 2. For the pronominals which, when 
declined strong, are followed by the weak adjective see 
§ 309. 

MrixED DECLENSION 


135. This is not really a separate declension but merely 
a mixture of strong and weak forms. It occurs after ein 
and after pronominals declined like ein. The adjective has 
the strong ending where these words have none, and is weak 
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elsewhere. Examples: mein my and neu new, inflected with 
Hut hat, Gabel fork, Schwert sword. 


Singular Plural 
N. mein neuer Out meine neuen Hiite 
G. meines neuen Hutes meiner neuen Hiite 
D. meinem neuen Hute meinen neuen Hiiten 
A. meinen neuen Out meine neuen Hiite 
N. meine neue Sabel meine neuen Gabeln 
G. meiner neuen Gabel meiner neuen Gabeln 
D. meiner neuen Gabel meinen neuen Sabeln 
A. meine neue Sabel meine neuen Gabelr 
N. mein neues Schwert meine neuen Schwerter 
G. meines neuen Sehwertes meiner neuen Schwerter 
D. meinem neuen Schwerte meinen neuen Schwertern 
A. mein neucs Schwert meine neuen Sdwerter 


1. The declension of mixed adjectives is the same whether 
they are used substantively or stand before a noun. For 
the omission of ¢ of stem or ending with adjectives in el, en, 
and er see § 132, 2. For the pronominals declined like ein 
see § 310. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


136. The comparative is formed by adding er, and the 
superlative by adding (e){t, to the stem of the positive. A 
number of monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, 0, or u 
(but not au) modify the vowel in the comparative and super- 
lative (§ 189). 

1. Adjectives in e reject the e of the comparative and- 
superlative endings. 

2. Those ending in el and ev commonly drop the e¢ of these 
syllables in the comparative. Those in en may do so, but 
are perhaps more disposed to keep the full form. 
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3. The superlative regularly takes only ft. Stems ending 
in d, t, or a sibilant regularly add eft, but if the adjective is 
of more than one syllable and is not accented on the last 
syllable, only ft is added. Present participles therefore reg- 
ularly take ft and the past participle of weak verbs com- 
monly eft. 

137. The following adjectives illustrate the rules given 
above: 


flein small fleiner flein{t 
angenehm pleasant angenehmer angenehinft 
jung young jiinger jiing{t 
miide tired mitder miideft 
edel noble edler edelft 

alt old alter cilteft 
qelehrt learned gelebrter gelehrteft 
reizend charming reizender reizend{t 


138. Irregular Comparison. The following adjectives are compared 
irregularly; the sign indicates a missing form: 


gut good beffer beft 

viel much mehr meift 
hod high hobher Hobchft 
grok great gr fer qr ft 
eS minder less minde{t 
oe duper outer duferft 
as hinter hinder hinterft 
= inner inner innerjt 
pie SL nieder lower niederft 
— ober wpper ober{t 
Sat Ee vorbder fore vorbderft 
ale —— evft first 
ae let last 


x. Gut and viel actually have no comparative and superlative, but use 
as such other words which have no positive. The words from dufer to 
vorder inclusive are derived from prepositional or adverbial stems. 
From mebr comes the double comparative mebrere several, and the in- 
frequent superlative mebreft. ©rft and let are now felt as positives 
and form the comparatives erfter former and letter latter. 
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139. Monosyllables with modified vowel in the comparative and 
superlative: 


alt old gro, great fang long 
arg bad bart hard nah(e) near 
arm poor bod) high naff wet 
bang anxious jung young rot red 
blanf bright falt cold {hart sharp 
blag pale farg stingy fdmal narrow 
dumm stupid flug wise fdhwad) weak 
fromm pious fnapp close {hwarz black 
gejund healthy frant ill ftarf strong 
glatt smooth frumm crooked warm warm 
grvob coarse furz short 


Some of these also occur unmodified, with varying frequency. The list 
of these fluctuating words could be easily increased. A number of 
words, including a few polysyllables, had a modified vowel in the classical 
period but never take it now. Modification is commoner in the spoken 
language than in the written, but is decreasing in both. 

1. Old High German had two endings for the comparative, ir and 
or, and for the superlative, ijt and oft. These endings have all weak- 
ened their vowel to e, but the modified vow@l caused by ir and ift (§ 83) 
remains, in part. 


140. Compound Adjectives add the endings of comparison 
regularly to their last member. Thus, bésartig bad, bisartiger, 
bisartigft. But the first member may be compared if it is an 
adverb and the meaning of the compound so requires. Thus, 
weitfehend far-seeing, weiterfebend, am weiteften fehend (§ 254) 
or weiteftfebend. Usage is not thoroughly established here. 


DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES 


141. Comparatives and superlatives are declined like posi- 


tives, the endings of declension being added to er and (e)ft. 
Thus, from alt old come: 


Strong Comparative Weak Comparative 

mM. ns n mM. : n. 
N. dilterer dltere lteres der altere die altere das altere 
G. dilteren alterer ilteren de8 alteren der dlteren des alteren 


TP ee ae 
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Weak Superlative 


N. der dltefte Die altefte das dltefte 
G. des ailteften Der dlteften des altejten 


The other cases of the singular and plural can be supplied 
after the manner of those just given. The comparatives 
may elide e after the manner of adjectives ending in er 
(§ 132, 2). The strong superlative (iltefter, altefte, alteftes, 
etc.) is of rare occurrence. See §§ 330, 331 for further 
comments about the declension of comparatives and super- 
latives. 


COMPARISON WITH mehr AND am meijten 


142. Very rarely difference of degree is shown by putting before the 
positive mehr for the comparative and am meiften for the superlative. 
Thus, alt, mehr alt, am meiften alt. The adjective follows the usual 
rules for declension. For the circumstances under which this infrequent 
method of comparison may,be used see § 336. 


DESCENDING COMPARISON 


143. The so-called descending comparison (that is, the expression 
of a less and the least degree of what is denoted by the adjective) 
is made by putting before the positive weniger, or minder, for the 
comparative and am twvenigften, or am minbdeften, for the superlative. 
Thus, alt, weniger (or minder) alt less old, am wenigften (or am minde-z 
ften) alt least old. See § 337. 


NUMERALS 


144. The numerals are considered separately, as they differ 
in some important respects from other pronominal adjectives and, 
when used as nouns, from other nouns. 


CARDINALS 


145. The most important cardinals, from which the others 
up to a million can be formed, are: 
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I etl 12 3wolf 4o vierzig 

2 zrwet 13 dreizehn 50 fiinfzig 

3 dret 14 vterzehn 60 jechzig 

4 vter 15 fitnfzehn 70 fiebzig 

5 fiinf 16 fechgehn 80 achtzig 

6 jechs 17 fiebzehn go nTeunzig 

7 fieben 18 achtzehn roo hunbdert 

8 act Ig neunzebn 102 hundert(und)zwet 
9 neun 20 3waIzig 200 3weihundert 

10 3ehn 21 einundzwanzig rooo taufend 

11 elf 30 dreifig 2000 3Wweitaufend 


r. Sunf, funfzehn, funfzig, ftebenzehn, and fiebengig also occur.  Gilf, 
for elf, is obsolete; also gehen, for 3ehn. 

2. The odd numbers between 20 and too are formed by putting 
the unit before the ten, as in einund;wanjiq above. Thus: 3iveiund- 
dreifig, neunundneungig. Higher numbers not formed from combina- 
tions of those in the list just given, such as Qtillion million and 
Milliarde a thousand millions, are feminine nouns of foreign origin. 
For a hundred and a thousand the German regularly has only hun- 
dert and taufend, but for one hundred and one thousand (that is, 
where ein is actually felt as a numeral) it has einhundert and ein- 
taufend. Gine, whether meaning a or one, is always used with the 
singular of QMtillion, Mtilliarde, etc. Numbers are read much as in 
English. Thus, 5163 is read fiinftaufend einbunbdert dreiundfedgig, and 
the date 1749 commonly fiebgehnhunbdert neunundvierzig, or occasionally 
taufend fiebenbundert neununddierzig. 


Declension of Cardinals 


146. Gin has a threefold inflection: 

1. Standing before a noun (and not itself preceded by. 
the definite article or a pronominal adjective), it is declined 
as when used as the indefinite article. See § 91. : 

2. Standing alone, it is declined with the strong forms, 
like the singular of diefer. See § 164. Ging, for eines, is 
very common in the nominative and accusative singular 
neuter. 
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3. After the definite article or a pronominal with full 
inflection, commonly bdiefer, ein is declined like a weak adjec- 
tive and may then have a plural. Thus, N. ber eine, die eine, 
das eine; G. ded einen, der einen, ded cinen; pl. die einen. It 
occasionally occurs after the possessives mein, dein, etc., and 
is then declined like an adjective in the same position (§ 135). 
Thus, mein einer Gobn. 

4. Under certain conditions ein is not declined at all. 
See § 340. 

147. All the cardinals from 2 to 99 inclusive are regularly 
undeclined in all positions. The genitive is shown by bon 
if accompanying words do not make the case clear. 


1. Sywei and drei are occasionally declined as follows: 


N. jtvet bret 
G. jyveter dreier 
D. 4reien dreien 
A. 3ivei dret 


But after the definite article or a pronominal the genitive is gmeten, 
dreien, if the numeral is declined at all; thus, ber giveien, or generally, 
of course, der zwei. The old distinction of gender for wei, represented 
by the nominatives, m. giween, f. ,1v0, m. grvet, with declension after the 
analogy of that above, is now antiquated. Like the cardinals from bier 
on, get and drei may have as nominative and accusative 4tvele, dreie. 

2. When the noun is absent, the numerals from 4 to 9g inclusive some- 
times have a nominative and accusative in e¢ (viere, fiinfe, etc.), a genitive 
in er, or, if preceded by the definite article or a pronominal adjective, 
in en (vierer, der vieren, etc.), and a dative in en (vieren, fiinfen). They 
may also have a genitive in e after the definite article or a pronominal 
(der viere, fiinfe, etc.). But such forms are old-fashioned except in a few 
stereotyped phrases. 

148. Hundert and taufend are regularly undeclined when 
standing before a noun; as, hunbdert Hadufer. As substantives 
they are regularly treated as strong neuters, with a plural 
in e (§ 102), and begin with a capital; as, bet Hunderten und 
Taufenden, Taufende von Wtenfden. But declension before a 
noun sometimes occurs, as well as lack of declension else- 
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where. tillion, Milliarde, etc., are weak feminine nouns 
and are always declined in the plural; as, dret Ptillionen, 
fiinf Mtilliarden. 


The Cardinals and their Derivatives as Actual Nouns 


149. All the cardinals are used as weak feminine nouns, with a plural 


in en, as names of the figures, in giving the value of cards, and in 
some other relations. Thus, Ddie erfte Srwei the first (figure) two. 

1. They also form a masculine in er, declined according to the first 
class of strong nouns (§ 97). These words have various meanings; thus, 
Giner, Zehner, units, tens; Sedfer, name of a coin; ein Adhtziger a man 


of eighty. 
(a) Zwanjiger, dreifiger, etc., are also used as indeclinable adjectives; 
as, in den adjtgiger Sabhren in the eighties. 


ORDINALS 


150. The ordinals are formed by adding t to the cardinals 
up to 20, and jt from 20 on. Thus, jiweit second, fiebent 
seventh, vierzehnt fourteenth, swanzig{t twentieth, etmmnbdzwangigft 
twenty-first, fedhgigft sixtieth, bundert{t hundredth, bundertundfiinft 
hundred and fifth, taujend{t thousandth. The only exceptions 
are erft first, from a different stem, and dvitt third and adt 
eighth, which are slightly irregular. The old word for second 
was anbder other, which is still occasionally used as a numeral; 
awett is a comparatively modern formation. 

151. Declension of Ordinals. The ordinals are adjectives. 
They are always preceded by an article or pronominal adjec- 
tive and are declined like any other adjective in the same 
position. In such ordinals as einundswanjigft, bundertunderft, 
etc., the endings of declension are added to the last member 
Qwangigft, erjt, etc.). A period indicates contraction; as, 
den 3. (for dritten) Geptember. é 


. 
. OTHER NUMERALS 


152. Several numeral expressions, such as da’ Dugend dozen, das 
Paar pair, die Mandel fifteen, etc., are nouns and are declined accord- 
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ingly. A few words, such as biel much, wenig little, all all, etc., will be 
considered in connection with the indefinite pronouns (§ 175-193). In 
addition to these, there are words derived from the cardinals and or- 
dinals, which, so far as they can be grouped in classes, are given in the 
following: ; 

1. Multiplicatives. These add fac) or fialtig to the cardinal; as, 
einfad) or einfaltig stmple, dreifac) or dreifiltig threefold. They are adjec- 
tives and are declined after the manner of other adjectives. 

2. Wariatives. These add erlei to the cardinal and are indeclinable; 
as, einerlei of one sort or kind, jieierlei, dreierlei. For -erlei see § 677, 4. 

3. Iteratives. These add mal time to the cardinal; as, einmal once, 
gwwetmal twice, dreimal three times. They are adverbs as thus written. 
Mal is actually a neuter noun and may appear as such; as, ein anbderes 
Mal another time. 

4. Fractionals. These add tel to the ordinal, beginning with britt, 
but drop one t; as, Drittel third, BViertel fourth, Adhtel eighth, Zwanjigftel 
twentieth. They are neuter nouns, declined after the manner of strong 
nouns of the first class (§97), tel being merely a weakened form of 
Teil part; see § 673, 12. But half is halb (adjective) or Halfte (feminine 
noun); see § 344, 1. 

5. Dimidiatives. These add halb, commonly with inserted e, to 
the ordinal; as, dritt(e)halb two and a half, viert(e)halb three and'a 
half. But one and a half is anderthalb (see § 150), not gieitehalb. They 
are generally indeclinable, but may be inflected strong when used 
substantively. 

6. Ordinal Adverbs. These add eng to the ordinal; as, erjftens 
Jirstly, zyoeiten8 secondly. 

7. Compounds with felb. Compounds of felb self and an ordinal 
now sound quaint, though they were not so uncommon in earlier 
periods; as, felbander or felbgweit with one other, felbdritt with two 
others. The ordinal is regularly declined in accordance with the con- 
struction. These compounds may occur with the cardinal instead of 
the ordinal. 

8. Distributives. The adverb je gives a distributive sense to nu- 
merals; as, je der zehnte Biirger every tenth citizen; swolf Lieferungen gu fe 
wolf Bogen twelve parts of twelve sheets each. 


PRONOUNS 


153. Under this heading the declension of the pronouns proper and 
the pronominal adjectives is included. It is not profitable to separate 
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these two classes of words, as some of the pronominals (dtefer, for ex- 
ample) are used freely as substantives or adjectives without change of 
declension. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


‘ 154. The personal pronouns are id J, du thou, you, er, 
fie, e8 he, she, it. They are declined as follows: 


First Person Second Person 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
N. id wir du ibr 
G. meiner (mein) unjer Deiner (Dein) euler 
D. mit uns dit euch 
A. mid) uns Dich eud) 
Third Person 
Singular Plural 
Newer fie es fie 
G.  feiner (fein) ihrer {einer (fein) ihrer 
1D. ethnt ibr ibm ibnen 
A. ibn fie 8 fie 


Also Gie you: N. Gie, G. Shrer, D. Shnen, A. Gie. This is 
the third person plural fte, written with a capital and used 
for the second person. For the meaning and use of the second 
and third personal pronouns see $$ 353-356. 

1. The short forms of the genitive singular, mein, dein, fein, are the 


older, but they seldom appear in modern prose. A short form ihr for 
the genitive singular feminine and for the genitive plural of the third 


personal pronoun is not given in the paradigm, as it is now obsolete. 


The long forms unf(e)rev and eu(e)rer of the genitive plural are also 
omitted, though they may be heard colloquially and appear sometimes 
in literature. The rie generally reject them. 

2. The contraction ’8 for e8 is frequent, even in the most formal 
usage. Other chest ned forms of the third personal pronoun may be 
heard colloquially; as, ’m for ihm, ’n for ibn, Son’n ibe sae also $hnn 


or Yhn) for ¥hnen. 


—— a 
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3. An old genitive eg, now replaced by fein(er), is still found in a few 
constructions. See § 441, 2. 

4. For Qhro, formed after the manner of bdero (163, 2 b) and used 
sometimes in very formal address, see § 353, 4. 


el REFLEXIVES 
ad 155. Sid) is the only exclusively reflexive pronoun in 
German. It is used as the third personal reflexive, singular 
and plural, dative and accusative, and means himself, her- 
self, itself, themselves, and (referring to Gie you) yourself, 
yourselves. The genitive has the same form as the personal 
pronoun. The whole third persona! reflexive therefore runs: 


Singular 
mM. 2 nN. 
G.  feiner (fein) ibre feiner (feim) 
D. fic fich fich 
A. fie fich fich 
Plural, all genders Plural for Sie you 

G. ihrer Ybrer 

D. fid fich 

A. fi fic) 


1. In the older language fic) was only accusative, and the datives 
ihm, thr, ifnen still occur occasionally instead of fich; as, fie fchien etwas 
gu fucjen im Grafe vor ihr she seemed to be looking for something in the 
grass before her. The genitive fein was originally reflexive only, but it 
was used very early as the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, of 
the third personal pronoun. See § 154, 3. 

2. There is no separate reflexive for the first and second persons, 
but the oblique cases of the first and second personal pronouns are 

used reflexively. For examples see §§ 248, 249. 


PossESSIVE ADJECTIVES 


wn 156. Possessive adjectives correspond to the personal 
pronouns as follows: 
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Pers. Pron. Poss. Adj. Pers. Pron. Poss. Adj. 
ich mein my wir unfer our 
dU dein thy, your ibr euer your 
er fein fie iby their 
fie iby + his, her, its Sie Shr your 
8 fein 


~ 157. Declension. Standing before a noun or a substan- 


tive adjective, these words are declined like the indefinite 
article in the singular and with the usual strong endings in 
the plural. The forms of mein and unjer, for example, are: 


Singular 
m. f: Nn. m. y: Nn. 
N. mein meine mein unfer unfere -unjer 
G. meines meiner meineds unferes  unferer unferes 
D. meinem meiner meinem unjerem unjerer unferem 
A. meinen meine mein unferen unfere —sunfer 
Plural 
m.f.n. m. fon. 
N. meine unfere 
G. meiner unferer 
D. meinen unferen 
A. meine unfere 


1. Unfer and euer generally drop the e of their last syllable 
or of the endings eg, em, and en; as, unjre, eure; unjres, 
unjers, eures, euerg, etc. For feim instead of {einem, etc., cf. 
$91, 2: 


2. The possessive adjectives are sometimes preceded by bdiefer, j jener, 
or all. They are then commonly declined as above, but may be treated 
like an ordinary adjective in the same position. 

3. With the possessive adjectives are formed compounds, such as 
deinetwegen, unferthalben, ihresgleiden, meinerfeits, some of which present 
irregularities. Details must be left to the dictionary. 


\” 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 
7 
158. German has three forms for the possessive not fol- 


lowed by a noun or a substantive adjective. Thus, corres- 
ponding to the adjective mein, we find meiner, der meine, and 
der meinige. The whole list is-as follows, the nominative 
singular masculine being given for each word: 


meiner Der cine Der meinige mine 
deiner der Deine Der Deintge thine, yours 
jeiner Der jeine Der jeinige is, its 
unferer Der unfere Der unjf(e)rige ours 
euierer Der euere Der eu(e)rige yours 
ihrer der ihre der ihrige hers, theirs 
Ybhrer der Shre Der Yhrige yours 


1. The long forms, der unferige and der euerige, are rare, der unfrige 
and der eurige being in regular use. 


¥ 159. Declension: 

1. The words in the first column above, meiner, deiner, etc., 
are declined, like diefer (§ 164), with the strong endings. Thus, 
N. meiner, meine, meines, G. meines, meiner, meines, D. meinem, 
metner, meinem, A. meinen, meine, meines, and so on, after the 
manner of DdDtefer. Unjerer and euerer commonly drop the e 
of stem or ending. See §§ 132, 2, 157, 1. Meins, deins, 
fein8, instead of the full form of the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular neuter, are colloquial. 

2. The last element of the possessive pronouns in the 
second and third columns above is an adjective and is 
declined weak. Thus: - 


4 


N. der meine die meine das meine 

G. des meinen Der meinen des meinen 
or 

N. der meinige die meinige das meinige 

G. ded meinigen der metnigen des meinigen 
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The remaining cases can be supplied readily. Der unfere 
and ber euere often drop the e of stem or ending. See §$132, 2, 
IW feo 8 

160. In Predicate. There is actually the possibility of 
any one of four forms of the possessive in predicate; for 
example, mein (invariable), meiner, der meine, der metnige (the 
last three inflected for gender and number). See § 374. 
Another invariable form, meine, deine, etc., is found in older 
literature but is now obsolete. 

161. Comparison. The comparison of a possessive is of 
rare occurrence. Examples are: nun ift das Pletne meiner 
alg jemal8 now what is mine is more mine than ever; der 
Deinigfte, at the end of a letter. 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


162. The demonstratives are Der, diejer, jener, felber, felbft, 
derfelbe, derjentge, and folder. 

163. Declension of Der this, that. 

t. As an Adjective. er standing before a noun has the 
same declension as the definite article (§ 90). The article 
is, in fact, the same word, differing from the demonstrative 
adjective only in the degree of emphasis (§ 377). 

(a) Owing to its greater force, the demonstrative adjective 
does not suffer the contraction with prepositions which is 
so common with the article. The lengthened forms of the 
genitive and dative (see below) are now obsolete in their 
adjective use. 

2. As a Pronoun. The declension of the pronoun der | 
differs from that of the same word as article or adjective 
_ with a noun in the regular use of certain longer forms, as 
follows: 
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Singular Plural 
mM. 2 nN. Mm. Js. 
N. der Die das die 
G. deffen (des) deren (der) deffen (des) deren or dDerer (der) 
D. dem Der Dent denen (Dem) 
A. den die das die 


(a) For the distinction between deren and bderer of the genitive 
plural see §380. The old short forms, given in parenthesis above, 
are now infrequent, having been driven out by the newer length- 
ened forms. See §379. De8 was formerly written def. A feminine 
genitive singular Derer, not given above, is also in occasional use. 
The form das, when contrasted with bdie’, occurs after preposi- 
tions governing the dative. For odefjenthalben, bdefjentwegen, etc., cf. 
§ 157, 3. 

(b) For dero in very formal address see § 353, 4. Dero is the Old 
High German genitive plural, whose final » weakened to e and then 
disappeared. 


164. Declension of diefer this and jener that. These words 
are declined alike and have the same inflection with or 
without a noun. They have the strong endings throughout, 
as shown by the declension of Diefer. 


Singular Plural 
m. fs Nn. m. f. Nn. 
N. _ diefer _ diefe Diejes Diefe 
G.  Ddiefes dDiefer Diejes Diefer 
D.  diefem dDiefer dDiefem dDiefen 
A. _ diefen Diefe Diefes Diefe 


1. Dies (older spelling dies) is frequently used for bdiefes in the 
nominative and accusative singular neuter. It also occurs, when con- 
trasted with da8, after prepositions governing the dative. The genitive 
singular masculine and neuter of both dtefer and jener ends very rarely 
in en instead of e8. See § 133, 2. 


165. Gelber and felbft, both meaning self, are inde- 
clinable. For their use see § 363. Derfelbe comes from the 


same stem. 
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166. Declension of derfelbe and Derjenige. These words 
are both combinations of the definite article and an adjec- 
tive, and are declined accordingly. For the meaning of bder- 
felbe see § 382, and of derjenige § 383. The declension of 
derjelbe illustrates the declension of both words. 


Singular Plural 
m. Fe: Nn. m.f.n. 
N. _ derjelbe Dicfelbe dasfelbe dDiefelben 
G. dedsjelben Derjelben desfelben derfelben 
D.  demfelben dDerfelben demfelben denjelben 
A.  denfelben diefelbe Dasfelbe Diefelben 


1. A strengthened form ebenbderjelbe also occurs occasionally. Notice 
the not infrequent contraction of the article with a preposition; as, 
im felben, jur felben, etc. Gelb, without der and declined as a strong 
adjective, occurs infrequently. Dtefer occasionally takes the place of 
der with both words; as, dDieferfelbe, dieferjenige. 

2. From the stem felb come also bderjelbige (declined like bderfelbe) 
and felbiger (declined like diefer). Both are now obsolete. The short 
form berjene (declined like bderjenige) is also obsolete. It and bderjenige are 
both from the same stem as jenev. 


167. Declension of folcher such. 

1. Standing alone or before a noun it is declined like 
diefer (§ 164). Occasionally it then has, in colloquial style, 
the weak ending en instead of e8 in the genitive singulaty 
masculine and neuter. See § 183, 2. 

2. Following ein or fein it is declined like an adjective in 
the same position (§ 135). Thus, N. ein folcher, eine folde, 
ein folcjes, G. eines folden, einer folchen, eines folden. 

3. Before ein it is undeclined. Thus, N. fold) ein, fold 
eine, fold) ein, G. folch eines, fold) einer, fold) eines. It may 
also be invariable before an adjective, which is then declined 
strong; see § 308, 1. For fo with ein and fein, instead of 
folcher, see § 385. 
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INTERROGATIVES 
v’ 168. The interrogatives are wer, was, welder, wags fiir 
ein(er). The first two are pronouns; the other two may 
be either adjectives or pronouns. 
vy” 169. Declension of wer who and was what. Both these 
words have no plural and no separate forms for the different 


genders. 


N. wer was 
G.  weffen (tes) weffen (1es) 
D. wem (no dative) 
A. wen was 


t. The short form wes (older spelling wef}) is now infre- 
quent except in weswegen and weshalb. Was is often used 
after prepositions governing the dative. It frequently 
stands for um was, or warum, why. A feminine dative wer 
is exceedingly rare. Wem occurs now and then as the 
dative of was. 

170. Declension of welder which, what. Welder is regu- 
larly inflected like Diefer (§ 164). It sometimes drops the 
ending e8 of the nominative and accusative singular neuter. 
Before a strong noun its genitive singular occasionally takes 
en instead of e8. See § 133, 2. It is not declined before 
ett and commonly not before an adjective, which is then 
inflected strong. See folder, § 167, 3. Welcher cannot fol- 
low etn. 

171. Declension of twas fiir ein(er) what sort or kind of. 
Was fiir remains invariable, and was may be separated from 
fiir by intervening words in colloquial style. The declension 
of ein(er) is determined by the construction. 

1. Asan Adjective. Here ein is declined like the indefinite 
article. Thus, N. was fiir ein, was fiir eine, was fiir ein, G. was 
fiir eines, was fiir einer, was fiir eine’. Before a noun in the 
plural ein is, of course, dropped, was fiir remains invariable, 
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and the noun carries the inflection. €in is sometimes 
dropped in the singular also. See § 397. 

2. As a Pronoun. Here einer is declined with the strong 
endings, like biefer (§ 164). Thus, N. was fiir einer, was fiir 
cine, was fiir eines (or eins), G. was fiir eines, as fiir einer, was 
fiir eines. The phrase has no plural. 


(a) Welsher is sometimes used colloquially with was fiir instead of 
einer and with the same meaning. Yas fiir welder does occur in the 
plural. 


RELATIVES 


172. German, like English, has no separate relative 
pronoun, but employs words which have other meanings 
and uses in this office. The words now regularly em- 
ployed as relatives are the demonstrative der and the 
interrogatives welder, wer, and was. A few other words 
which are now infrequently used as relatives are discussed 
in § 414. 

vy’ 173. Der and welcyer. These are the relatives in most 
\ frequent use. Both mean who, which, that. 

t. Declension of der. In its relative use der is declined as 
when a demonstrative (§ 163, 2) except that the genitive 
plural derer is rare. The short forms bde8, der, etc., do not 
occur in ordinary prose. 

2. Declension of welder. Though jweldjer can be either 
relative adjective or pronoun, its adjective use is much the 
less frequent. _ It is declined as when interrogative (§ 170) 
except that the forms of the genitive, both singular and 
plural, are infrequent in its use as a relative pronoun. The 
genitives of der (sing. deffen, deren, deffen, pl. deren) are regu- 
larly substituted for them. 

,? 174. Wer and was are indefinite relatives, declined as 
F nie when interrogative (§ 169). Wer means whoever, he who, 
and was whatever, what, that which. 
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INDEFINITES 
175. It is customary and convenient to include under 
this heading words that might be divided into several differ- 
ent classes. Some of them are exclusively pronouns; the 
others are both pronouns and adjectives. 
176. Aff all, if declined, is nearly always strong like Ddiefer 
(§ 164). Before der or a possessive adjective it is often not 
declined or, in familiar speech, appears merely in the form 
alle. After the definite article, and occasionally elsewhere, 
it is weak. 
177. Ander other is inflected like an ordinary adjective. 
178. Beid both is inflected like an ordinary adjective. It 
appears most often in the plural, but the neuter singular is 
not uncommon. 
179. Giner one is the numeral used as a pronoun. See 
§ 146, 2.. 
180. Gin wenig, ein bifdjyen, both meaning a Jitile, and ein 
paar a few are indeclinable. — 
181. Giniq and etlic) some gre declined like ordinary 
adjectives. 
y 182. Gtwas (or was) something and nichts nothing are 
~_indeclinable neuters. They are used as nominatives and 
accusatives and with prepositions. 
183. Qeder cach, every is declined strong like diefer (§ 164). 
It substitutes en for e8 in the genitive singular comparatively 
often. See §133, 2. The plural is now infrequent. If 
jeder is preceded by ein, it is declined like an adjective in 
the same position (§ 135). 
184. Yeglicjer and jedweder each, every are declined like 
Jeper. 
7186. Yedermann everybody is always singular. It adds 8 
for the genitive, the other cases being unchanged. 
Bisc. Yemand somebody and niemand nobody are always 


Be 
~ singular. They add 8 for the genitive, the other cases 
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remaining unchanged. Occasionally they have a fuller 
declension: 


N. jemand rlientand 

G. jemand(e)8 niemand(e)s 

D. jemandem, jemanden niemanbdem, niemanden 
A.  jemanbden miemanden 


187. Rein no, not any, feiner none, no one. Kein is an adjec- 
tive and is declined in the same way as the possessive adjec- 
tives (§ 157), having its singular like ein and its plural strong. 
Reiner is a pronoun, declined strong like Dtefer (§ 164). For 
fetm cf. § 91, 2. Reins is a common contraction for fetnes 
in the nominative and accusative singular neuter. 

188. Man one, they, you is an indeclinable pronoun used 
only in the nominative singular. 

189. Mancher many (a) is treated like folder (§ 167) when 
standing alone or before a noun, or after or before ein. It 
may also remain invariable, as mand, before an adjective, 
which is then declined strong (§ 308, 1). After the plural 
of the definite article it is weak. 

190. Mehr more is indeclinable. Mebrere several is declined 
like a strong adjective in the plural. 

191. Biel much, pl. many, if inflected, is declined like an 
ordinary adjective. 

192. Wenig little, pl. few, if inflected, is declined like an 
ordinary adjective. 

193. Wer and welder have the same declension as when 
interrogatives (§§ 169, 170). As an indefinite, wer means 
somebody and welder some. 


OTHER PRONOMINALS 


194. For lack of a better place, several compound indeclinable words 
are brought together here. The list might be somewhat lengthened 
by the addition of less usual words. 

tr. WMerhand, allerlet all kinds (of ), all sorts (of ) are old genitives 
used as adjectives and very rarely as substantives. 
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2. Desgleidjen (sing.), dergleidjen (sing. or pl.) swch like are genitives in 
origin and are used as relative or demonstrative pronouns or adjectives. 

3. Meinesgleicdjen, deineSgleidjen, etc., my kind, your kind, etc., are 
genitives in origin. Variant forms are meinetgleiden, deinetgleiden, etc. 
cl SAB Ta 

4. Derlei of that or such a kind is also a genitive used as a demonstra- 
tive adjective or pronoun. See § 677, 4. 

5. Unfereins one of us, one like us is often not declined. Perhaps 
oftener we find unfereiner or unfereins inflected for case in the last ele- 
ment, which is the substantive numeral einer or ein(e)8. 


VERBS 


195. Some general statements are made below before 
passing to the actual conjugation of the verbs. The weaken- 
ing of endings and other processes of leveling have brought 
about so many changes that it is best to treat the mod- 
ern verb, except in a few particulars, without reference to 


its past. 
196. Endings: 
Indicative and Subjunctive Imperative 
Sing. PE Sing. rab 
First Person e en 
Second Person eft et e et 
Third Person et, ¢ en 
Infinitive Present Participle Past Participle 
en end (e)t (weak) en (strong) 


1. The ending et of the third person singular occurs only in the present 
indicative. The vowels of the old endings all finally weakened to e, but 
changes due to an old i of some endings are found in the stem vowel 
of the present indicative, imperative, and past subjunctive of some 
strong verbs. See §§ 220-222, 83, 84. 

197. Dropping of e. In poetry the e of an ending is dropped or kept 
as the meter requires. Formal, stately prose is disposed to retain it 
and familiar speech to drop it. The ordinary prose usage, lying be- 
tween these two extremes, is as follows: 

1. The ending e is often dropped in the present indicative (as, 
id) fomm’) and less frequently in the past indicative. It is regularly 
kept in the subjunctive. For the imperative see the paradigms. 
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2. The e of eft and et is commonly dropped in the indicative and kept 
in the subjunctive. For exceptions when the stem of the verb ends in 
a sibilant, in d or t, in m or n preceded by any consonant except I 
or t, see §§ 212, 213, 227, 228. 

3. If the stem ends in el or et, the e of these syllables or of the in- 
flectional ending is regularly dropped under certain conditions. For 
details see § 214. 

4. If the stem ends in a vowel or b, the verb may drop the e of en, 
especially in familiar speech; as, ftreun, wir gebn, gefebn. 

198. Forms with Gie. Though Gie now means you, it is gram- 
matically only the plural of the third personal pronoun and governs 
the verb accordingly. It is given in the conjugation of haben below 
to show its relations, but is omitted from the other paradigms except 
in the imperative. 

199. Ge with the Past Participle. The syllable ge is regularly pre- 
fixed to the past participle of both strong and weak verbs. Exceptions 
are: 

1. Verbs in eten and ieren and also a few other verbs of foreign origin. 
Thus, the past participles of prophejeien, ftudieren, pofaunen, and rumoren 
are prophezeit, ftubdiert, pofaunt, and rumott. 

2. Verbs with the inseparable prefixes (§ 240); as, bergangen, not 
gebergangen or vergegangen, from bergeben. 

3. In the conjugation of the passive worden, not geworbden, is used. 
In poetry other past participles without ge occur occasionally; as, 
fannt for gefannt, fommen for gefommen. These are survivals from the 
period when ge was not necessarily prefixed to the past participle. 

200. Principal Parts. If the infinitive, past tense, and past participle 
are known, most verbs can be conjugated according to rule. The 
present stem is found by dropping the infinitive ending. The past tense 
and past participle of weak verbs, with a few exceptions, are formed 
on this stem. Strong verbs follow different rules for these parts. 

201. Simple and Compound Tenses. Only the present and past 
are simple tenses, that is, tenses formed by changes in the stem or by 
additions to it. All the other tenses are compound, being formed by - 
the aid of the auxiliaries haben or fein, and merbden, as will be seen in the 
paradigms below. For the occasional use of tun as an auxiliary see 
§ 614, 1. 

202. Past Future and Past Future Perfect. These tenses are often 
called the present and perfect conditional respectively. As the modern 
language has lost all consciousness of the origin of these forms, the cor- 
responding forms of the indicative having disappeared, it seems, on 
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the whole, best to call them the past future and past future perfect 
subjunctive, though neither these names nor present and perfect con- 
ditional are entirely satisfactory. For a summary of the uses of these 
tenses see § 552. 


CONJUGATION OF haben, fein, AND werden 


203. Owing to their use as auxiliaries, the conjugation of haben, fetn, 
and merden is given in full before the consideration of weak and strong 
verbs. None of the three is entirely normal in its inflection. 


204. Conjugation of haben. 


PRINCIPAL Parts: haben, hatte, gehabt 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
id) habe I have ic) habe J may have 
du haft thou hast, you have du babeft thou mayest have 
er hat he has ev habe he may have 
wit haben we have wir haben we may have 
ibr habt you (ye) have iby habet you (ye) may have 
fie (Sie) haben they (you) have fie (Sie) haben they (you) may 
have 
Past - 
id) hatte I had id) hatte IL might have 
du battejt thou hadst du hatteft thou mightest have 
er hatte he had ev bitte he might have 
wir hatten we had wir Hatten we might have 
ibe hattet you had ibe hattet you might have 
jte batten they had fie batten they might have 


Present Perfect 


id) habe gehabt J have had ic) habe gehabt J may have had » 
du haft gebabt thou hast had du habeft gehabt thou mayest 
have had 


er hat gehabt he has had er habe gehabt he may have had 
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Indicative 
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Subjunctive 


Present Perfect 


wit haben gebabt we have had 
iby habt gehabt you have had 


fie haben gehabt they have had 


wir baben gehabt we may have 
had 

ihr habet gehabt you may have 
had 

fie haben gebabt they may have 
had 


Past Perfect 


id) hatte qehabt 7 had had 
Du hattejt qebabt thou hadst had 


er hatte gebabt he had had 


wir batten qehabt we had had 
iby battet qehabt you had had 


fie hatten gehabt they had had 


ic) hatte qehabt J might have 
had 

du Hatteft qebabt thou mightest 
have had 

ev hatte gehabt he might have 
had 


wit batten gebabt we might 
have had 

ihr hattet gebabt you might 
have had 

fie batten gehabt they might 
have had 


Future 


id) werde Haben T shall have 
Dit Wwirft haben thou wilt have 
er wird haben he will have 


wir werden haben we shall have 
iby werbdet haben you will have 
fie werden haben they will have 


ic) werde haben J shall have 
du Wwerdelt haben thou wilt have 
er werde haben he will have 


wir werden haben we shall have 
iby werdet haben you will have 
fie werden haben they will have 
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Subjunctive 


Future Perfect 


ic) mwerde gehabt haben J shall 
have had 

du Wwir{t gehabt haben thou wilt 
have had 

er wird gehabt haben he will 
have had 


wir werden gebabt haben we 
shall have had 

iby werbdet gehabt haben you will 
have had 

jte werden gehabt haben they will 
have had 


Past Future (Subjunctive) 
id) wiirde haben J should have 


du Wwiirdeft haben thou wouldst 
have 
er wiirde haben he would have 


wir wiirden haben we should 
have 

ihr wiirdet haben you would 
have 

fie wiirden haben they would 
have 


ich) werde gehabt haben J shall 
have had 

DU werdeft gehabt haben thou 
wilt have had 

er werde gebabt haben he will 
have had 


wir werden gebabt haben we 
shall have had 

ihr werdet gehabt haben you will 
have had 

fie werden gehabt haben they will 
have had 


Past Future Perfect 


ic) wiirde gebabt haben 7 should 
have had 

du Iwiirdeft gehabt haben thou 
wouldst have had 

er wilrde qehbabt haben he would 
have had 


wir wiirden gehabt haben we 
should have had 

iby wiirdet gehabt haben you 
would have had 

fte wiirden gebabt haben they 
would have had 


Imperative 


habe (du) have (thou) 


habet (ihr) have (you) 


haben Gie have (you) 
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Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

(ju) haben to have gebabt (31) haben to have had 

Present Participle Past Participle 
habend having gebabt had 


tr. The pronoun Gite you is given above with the 
present tense, in parenthesis, and with the imperative 
to show its grammatical relations. It is omitted else- 
where, and will be omitted from all later paradigms except 
with the imperative. The pronouns du and ibr are in- 
serted above in parenthesis with the imperative, and the 
preposition 3u with the infinitives, to show their position 
when used. They will be omitted from all the later 
paradigms. 

2. The forms haben wir, babe er, and baben fie are often 
given with the imperative, but as they are really subjunc- 
tives (§ 530), they are omitted here. On the other hand, 
haben Gie, though likewise a subjunctive in origin, is now 
undoubtedly felt as an imperative and is therefore included 
in the paradigm. The e¢ of babet (imperative) is often 
omitted, and hab’ may occur instead of habe in colloquial 
style. 


3- Oaben is almost a normal weak verb. If it were entirely regular, 
it would have babjft, babt, habte instead of bhaft, bat, hatte. The modified 
vowel of the past subjunctive is also unusual for a weak verb; but 


see § 215, 2. “ 


205. Translations. It is a question whether English translations 
should be given for the forms of the verb in any of the paradigms. 
Those used above are the conventional ones, but they are inadequate 
and may often prove misleading, particularly with the subjunctive. 
The English equivalents of the German verbal forms will be made 
more evident in the discussion of the moods and tenses in the 
Syntax. 
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206. Conjugation of fein. 


CONJUGATION OF fein 


PRINCIPAL PARTS: {etn, war, gewejen 


Indicative 
Present 
I am, etc. 
ich bin 
du bijt 
er ijt 


wir {ind 
ibr jeid 
fie find 
Past 
I was, etc. 
id) war 
Du warft 
er war 


wir waren 
ibr war(e)t 
fie waren 


Subjunctive 


I may be, etc. 
id) {ei 
du fei(e)ft 
ev fei 


wir feien 
ibr feiet 
fie feten 


I might be, etc. 
ich) ware 
Du Wwareft 
ev ware 


wir wiiren 
iby waret 
fie waren 


Present Perfect 


I have been, etc. 
id) bin gewefen 
du bijt gemwejen 
er ijt gemejen 
wir find gewefen 
ibr feid gemefen 
jie find gemejen 


I may have been, etc. 
id) fei gewefen 
bu fet(e)ft gerwefen 
er fet gewefen 
wir feien gewefen 
ibr fetet gewejen 
fie feten gemwejen 


Past Perfect 


I had been, etc. 
id) war gemejen 
Du war{t gewefen 
er war gewefen 


I might have been, etc 
id) wire gerwefen 
Du wiireft gerwefen 
er wiire gewefen 
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Indicative 
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Subjunctive 


Past Perfect 


I had been, etc. 
wir waren gewefen 
ibr war(e)t gewefen 
jie waren gerwejen 


Future 


I shall be, etc. 
ich werde fein 
Du wir{t fein 
er wird fein 
wir werden fein 
iby werdet fein 
fie werden fein 


I might have been, etc. 
wir waren gewefen 
ihr wiret gewejen 
jie waren gewefen 


I shall be, etc. 
ic) werde fein 
Du Wwerdejt fetn 
er werde jein 
wir werden fein 
ibr werdet jein 
fie werden fein 


Future Perfect 


I shall have been, etc. 


ich werde getwefen fein 
Du wir{t gewefen fein 

er wird gewefen fein 

wir werden gewefen fein 
iby werdet gewejen fein 
fie werden gewefen fein 


Past Future (Subjunctive) 


I should be, etc. 
ic) wiirde fein 

du wwiirdeft fein 
er Wwiirde fein 
wir Wwiirden fein 
ibr wiirdet fein 
fie wiirden fein 


I shall have been, etc. 
id) werbde gewefen fein 
DU Wwerdeft gewefen fein 
er Wwerde gewefen fein 
wir werden gerwefen fein 
ihr werdet gerwefen fein 
fie Werden gewefen fein 


Past Future Perfect 
I should have been, etc. 
ic) wiirde gewefen fein 
Du Wwiirdeft gewefen fein 
er wiirde getwefen fein 
wir wiirden gewejen fein 
ihr wiirdet gewefen fein 
fie wiirden gerwefen fein 


if 


« 


/ 
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Imperative 
fei be feid be 
jeien Gie be 


Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
fein be gewejen fein to have been 


Present Participle Past Participle 
feiend being gewejen been 


1. The omission of ¢ of the ending occurs often in du feift 
and ihr wart and sometimes elsewhere. 


2. The conjugation of fein is actually pieced together from three 
different stems, as is the case in English with the inflection of be. Other 
forms than those found in the paradigm no longer exist for two of the 
stems, though an imperative singular big occasionally occurs in older 
literature. Additional forms of wejen (besides war, etc., and gelwefen 
above) are not quite so rare. The substantive infinitive Wefen being is 
still a noun in good standing. Instead of (ic) or er) war there occurs 
occasionally (id) or er) was, preserving, like was in English, the old 8 of 
the past tense. 


207. Conjugation of werden. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS: werden, wurde, geworden 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 

I become, etc. I may become, etc. 
ich werde ich werde 
du wirft Du Wwerdeft 
er wird er Iwerde 
wir werden wir werden 
ihr werdet ihr werdet 


fie werden fie werden 


Indicative 


I became, etc. 


ic) wurde or ward 
Du wurdeft or ward{t 
er Yurde or ward 


wir wurden 
ihr wurdet 
jie wurden 
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Past 


[207 


Subjunctive 


I might become, etc. 
ic) wiirde 
Du Wwitrdeft 
er wiirde 


wir Wwiirden 
iby wiirdet 
jie witrden 


Present Perfect 


I have become, etc. 


ic) bin geworden 
Du bift geworden 
er ift geworden 


wir find geworden 
ihr fetd geworden 
fie find geworden 


I had become, etc. 


id) war geworden 
du warit geworden 
er war geworden 


wir waren geworden 
ihr war(e)t geworden 
fie waren geworden 


T shall be, etc. 
ic) werde werden 
Du wirft werden 
ev wird werden 


I may have become, etc. 


ic) fei geworden 
du fei(e)ft geworden 
er fet geworden 


wir feien gemworden 
ibr jeiet geworden 
fie feten geworden 


Past Perfect 


I might have become, etc. 


Future 


id) ware geworden 
du Wwireft geworden 
er Wwiire geworden 


wir wiren geworden 
iby wiiret geworden 
fie wiiren geworden 


IT shall be, etc. 


ich) werde werden 
Du werdeft werden 
er Wwerbde werden 
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Indicative 


Future 


T shall be, etc. 
wir werden werden 
ihr werdet werden 
fie werden werden 


Subjunctive 


TI shall be, etc. 
wir werden werden 
iby werdet werden 
jie werden werden 


Future Perfect 


IT shall have been, etc. 


ic) werde geworden fein 
Du Wwirft geworden fein 
er wird geworden fein 


wir werden geworden jein 
ibr werdet geworden fein 
jie werden geworden fein 


Past Future (Subjunctive) 


I should become, etc. 


ich wiirde werden 
DU Iwiirdeft werden 
er Ywiirde werden 


wir iwiirden werden 
iby wiirdet werden 
fie wiirden werden 


I shall have been, etc. 


ich) werde geworden fein 
DU Wwerdeft geworden fein 
er werde geworden fein 


wir werden geworden jein 
ibr werdet geworden fein 
fie werden geworden fein 


Past Future Perfect 
should have become, etc. 
ich wiirde geworden jein 
Du Wwiirdeft geworden fein 
er wiirde geworden fein 


wit witrden geworden fein 
ihr wiirdet gemorden fein 
fie wiirden geworden fein 


Imperative 


werde become 


werdet become 


werden Gie become 


Present Infinitive 
werden to become 
Present Participle 
werdend becoming 


Past Infinitive 


Past Participle 
geworden become 


geworden fein to have become 
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r. Werden is almost a normal strong verb. The second forms of the 
past indicative singular, ward, wardft, ward, are due to a former dis- 
tinction between the vowels of the past singular and plural. See § 232. 
They are the older forms and are still frequently found in literature, 
though superseded by wurde, wurbdeft, wurde in ordinary speech. The 
past participle is tvorden with the passive and occasionally elsewhere. 
See § 238. 


Conjugations of Verbs 


208. There are in German two conjugations of verbs, 
the strong and the weak (also called the old and the new). 
The principal difference between the two is in the formation 
of the past tense and the past participle. In the strong con- 
jugation the past tense is formed by a change in the vowel 
of the root; the past participle adds en, sometimes with 
and sometimes without change of the vowel of the root. 
In the weak conjugation the past tense is formed by an 
addition to the root, without a change of the vowel; the 
past participle adds (e)t, also without changing the vowel. 
Minor differences between the two conjugations are men- 
tioned in connection with the paradigms below. The weak 
conjugation, being the simpler, will be taken up first. See 
§ 205 for the translations into English given in the paradigms 
below. 


WEAK CONJUGATION 


209. The endings to be added to the stem are those 
given in §196. The past tense, however, prefixes t to 
the personal endings, or et if the stem of the verb ends in 
d or t, or in mor n preceded by a simple consonant ex- 
cept I or r. See § 213. It may also prefix et to these 
endings after other stems in poetry and in elevated prose. 
The past indicative and subjunctive are alike. The usual 
auxiliary is haben, but a number of verbs have fein. An 
example of each of these ways of inflection is given 
below. 


210) WEAK CONJUGATION 
210. Conjugation of a Weak Verb with haben. 


PRINCIPAL Parts: loben, lobte, gelobt 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
I praise, etc. I may praise, etc. 

ich) lobe ic) lobe 

du Lobjt du Lobeft 

er lobt er Lobe 

wir [oben wir loben 

ibr lobt iby lo bet 

fie oben fie loben 
Past 

I praised, etc. I might praise, etc. 

ich Lobte ich [obte 

du lobteft . du Lobteft 

er lobte er lobte 

wir [obten wir [obten 

ibr lobtet ibr lobtet 

fie lobten fie fobten 


Present Perfect 


I have praised, etc. I may have praised, etc. 
ich habe gelobt ic) habe gelobt 
du Haft gelobt du habejft gelobt 
er hat gelobt er habe gelobt 
wir haben gelobt wir haben gelobt 
ibr habt gelobt ibr habet gelobt 


fie haben gelobt — fie haben gelobt 
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Indicative 
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Subjunctive 


Past Perfect 


I had praised, etc. 
ich hatte gelobt 
du hatteft gelobt 
ev hatte gelobt 


wir batten gelobt 
iby hattet gelobt 
fie hatten gelobt 


Future 


I shall praise, etc. 
ich) werde [oben 
Du wirjt loben 
er wird loben 


wir werden loben 
ibr werdet [oben 
fie werden oben 


I might have praised, etc. 
ic) hatte gelobt 

du Hatteft gelobt 

er hatte gelobt 


wir batten gelobt 
ihr hattet gelobt 
fie hatten gelobt 


I shall praise, etc. 
id) werde foben 
du werdeft loben 
er werde loben 


wir werden loben 
ibr werdet oben 
fie werden Loben 


Future Perfect 


I shall have praised, etc. 
ic) werde gelobt haben 
du wirft gelobt haben 

er wird gelobt haben 


wir werden gelobt haben 


ihr werbdet gelobt haben 
fie werden gelobt haben 


Past Future (Subjunctive) 
I should praise, etc. 
ich wiirde loben 
Du wwiirdeft foben — 
er Wwitrde [oben 


I shall have praised, etc. 
ich) werde gelobt haben 
Du werdeft gelobt haben 
er werde gelobt haben 


wir werden gelobt haben 
ihr werdet gelobt haben 
fie werden gelobt haben 


Past Future Perfect 


I should have praised, etc. ; 


ich wiirde gelobt haben 
du Wwiirde[t gelobt haben 
ev Wwiirde gelobt haben 
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Subjunctive 
Past Future Past Future Perfect 
I should praise, etc. I should have praised etc. 
wir wiirden loben wir wiirden gelobt haben 
ihr wiirdet loben ihr wiirdet gelobt haben 
jie wiirden oben jie wiirden gelobt haben 
Imperative 
lobe praise fob(e)t praise 
foben Gie praise 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
loben to praise gelobt haben to have praised 
Present Participle Past Participle 
lobend praising gelobt praised 


1. The e of the imperative plural is often dropped, {obet 
‘and {obt being both very common. The e of the imperative 
singular may be dropped in colloquial style, thus, lob’ for 
{obe. For the rules for the omission or retention of e else- 
where see §197. For the inflection with stems showing 
special peculiarities in the use of e see §§ 212-214. 


211. Conjugation of a Weak Verb with fein. 


Principat Parts: folgen, folgte, gefolgt 


Indicative. Subjunctive 
Present 
I follow, etc. I may follow, etc. 

ich folge ich folge 

du folgft du folgeft 

er folgt er folge 

wir folgen wir folgen 

ibr folgt ibr folget 


fie folgen fie folgen 


go 


Indicative 


I followed, etc. 
ic) folate 
Du folgteft 
er folgte 


wir folgten 
ibr folgtet 
fie folgten 


VERBS 


Past 
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Subjunctive 


I might follow, etc. 
ich folate 
du folgtejt 
er folate 


wir folgten 
ibr folgtet 
fie folgten 


Present Perfect 


I have followed, etc. 


ic) bin gefolgt 
du bijft gefolat 
er tft gefolat 


wir find gefolat 
ibr fetd gefolgt 
fie find gefolgt 


I had followed, etc. 


ic) war gefolgt 
du wart gefolat 
er war gefolgt 


wir waren gefolgt 
ibr war(e)t gefolgt 
fie waren gefolgt 


I shall follow, etc. 


id) werde folgen 
Dit wirft folgen 
er wird folgen 


I may have followed, etc. 


ich fet gefolgt 
du fei(e){t gefolgt 
er fet gefolgt 


wir feien gefolgt 
ibr feiet gefolgt 
fie feien gefolgt 


Past Perfect 


I might have followed, etc. 


Future 


id) wire gefolgt 
du wareft gefolgt 
ev ware gefolgt 


wir wiiren gefolat 
iby waret gefolgt 
fie waren gefolgt 


I shall follow, etc. 
ich) werbde folgen 
Dit Wwerdeft folgen 
ev Ywerde folgen 
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Indicative 


I shall follow, etc. 
wir werden folgen 
ihr werdet folgen 
fie werden folgen 
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Subjunctive 
Future 
I shall follow, etc. 
wir werden folgen 
iby werdet folgen 
fie werden folgen 


Future Perfect 


I shall have followed, etc. 
ic) werde gefolgt fein 
du Wwir{t gefolgt fen 
er wird gefolgt fein 
wit werden gefolgt fein 
ibr werdet gefolgt fein 
fie werden gefolgt fein 


Past Future (Subjunctive) 


I should follow, etc. 
ic) wiirde folgen 
du wiirdeft folgen 
er wiirde folgen 
wir Wwiirden folgen 
ibr wiirdet folgen 
fie wiirden folgen 


I shall have followed, etc. 
ich) werde gefolgt fein 
du Wwerdeft gefolgt fein 
er Wwerde gefolgt fein 
wir werden gefolgt fein 
ihr werdet gefolgt fein 
jie werden gefolgt fein 


Past Future Perfect 
I should have followed, etc. 

ich wiirde gefolgt fein 

du Iwiirdeft gefolgt fein 

er wiirde gefolgt fein 

wir wiirden gefolgt fein 
ihr wiirdet gefolgt fein 

fie wiirden gefolgt fein 


Imperative 


folge follow 


folg(e)t follow 


folgen Sie follow 


Present Infinitive 
folgen to follow 
Present Participle 
folgend following 


Past Infinitive 
gefolat fein to have followed 
Past Participle 
gefolgt followed 


ol 
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1. For the retention or omission of ¢ of endings see under 
{oben above. The forms of the intransitive verbs with {ein 
must not be confused with the passive. Thus, ich bin gefolgt 
means I have followed, not I am followed. This corresponds 
to the few verbs which still occasionally take be in English; 
as, I am come, they are arrived, etc. 


212. Stems ending in a Sibilant. These regularly retain the e of 
the ending eft. The present indicative runs thus: 


id) tanze I dance, etc. id reife J travel, etc. 
du tanjzeft du reifeft 
er tangt er reift 


The rest of the verb has the regular conjugation. The contracted forms 
(du) tangt and ret{t are not infrequently used, especially in conversation, 
instead of (du) tangeft and reitjeft. 

213. Stems ending ind, t, m, orn. Verbs with stems ending in 3, t, 
or in m or n preceded by a single consonant except I[ or r, regularly 
have e before ft and t, as follows: 


8 Present Indicative 
wh rede J talk, etc. id) jeidyne J draw, etc. 
du redeft du jeichneft 
er redet er jgeidnet 
wir reden wir jeidjnen 
ihr redet ibr 3etdynet 
fie reden fte geidnen 


Past Indicative 


id) redete id) 3eicynete 
du redeteft, etc. du jeidneteft, etc. 


Past Participle 
geredet Gegetdynet 


The remaining forms can easily be supplied. Forms without the e 
sometimes occur with stems in d and t; thus, red’ft or rebdft, red’t or 
vedt, aufgeridjt’ for aufgeridtet, etc. After stems ending in n belonging” 
here, the accepted spelling is that given in 3eidnen above, but Germans 
often say, and sometimes write, er jeident, ic) zetdente, gegeident, etc. 
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214. Stems ending in ef and er. Verbs with such stems occasion- 
ally keep the e of these syllables and also of the ending; as, (td) wan- 
dele, andere, etc. Their ordinary inflection is, however, the following: 


Present Indicative 


id) handle J act, etc. id) wandre J wander, etc. 
du bandelft Du Wwanbderjt 
er bhandelt er wandert 
wir bandeln wir wandern 
ibr handelt ihr wandert 
fie handeln fie mandern 
Past Indicative 
id) handelte id) wanbderte 
du bandelteft, etc. du Wwanderteft, etc. 
Imperative 
hand(e)le, wand(e) re handelt, wandert 
handeln Sie, wandern Sie 
Participles 
handelnd, gehandelt wandernd, gewandes 


The infinitives are handeln and wanbdern. The present subjunctive com- 
monly keeps the e of the ending throughout, while the e of the final 
syllable of the stem may or may not be dropped; as, th band(e)le, du 
hand(e)left, etc. The past subjunctive is like the past indicative. The 
rest of the conjugation can be readily supplied. 


TRREGULAR WEAK VERBS 


215. The irregular weak verbs in addition to haben are: 
1. The following, which have e in the present stem and a in the 
past indicative (but not in the past subjunctive) and past participle: 


Infinitive Past Past Participle 
Indicative Subjunctive 
brennen burn brannte brennte gebrannt 
fennen know fannte fennte gefannt 
nennen mame nannte nennte genannt 
rennen run rannte rennte gerannt 
finden send fanbdte jendete gefandt 
wenden turn wandte wendete gewandt 


Both fenden and wenden are often entirely regular. 
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2. The two following, which show greater irregularities in their 
principal parts: 


Infinitive Past Past Participle 
Indicative Subjunctive 

bringen bring brachte bradte gebradt 

denfen think Ddachte Ddadhte gedadt 


3. Dtinfen seem, which has the past indicative and subjunctive deudte 
and the past participle gedeudjt. It may also be regular. From the past 
deudjte has been developed an infinitive deudjten and a corresponding 
present. Other vagaries of the word must be left to the dictionary. 


THE Mopat AUXILIARIES AND wiffen 


216. Diirfen, finnen, migen, miiffen, follen, and wiffen are 
known as past-present verbs. Their present has the form 
of a strong past, while their past, infinitive, and participle 
are weak and were developed later. QWollen is of different 
origin but now exhibits the same general peculiarities. They 
may be all classed as irregular weak verbs. Their principal 
parts are: 


Infinitive Past Past Participle 
Indicative Subjunctive 
dDiirfen be allowed durfte diirfte gedurft 
fonnen can fonnte fonnte gefonnt 
mogen may modte modyte gemodyt 
mitffen must mufte miifte gemuft 
follen shall follte follte gefollt . 
wollen wall wollte wollte gerwollt 
wiffen know wufte wiifte gewuft 


217. Conjugation. The present singular presents special 
peculiarities, but the rest of the conjugation of these verbs 
is entirely regular according to the principal parts just given: 
As shown above, all except follen and wollen have the modi- 
fied vowel in the past subjunctive. Only wollen and wijffen 
form an imperative. The present participle, though little 
used (with the exception of wiffend), is entirely regular. 
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Present Indicative 


id) darf fann mag mu joll will weif 
bu darfit  fannft magft muft  follft willft  weift ~ 
er Darf fann mag mup jolt will weif} 


wir ditrfen finnen migen miiffen jollen wollen  wifjen 
ibr diirft fonnt mogt miift jollt wollt wift 
fte Ditrfen finnen migen miiffen follen wollen wifjen 


Present Subjunctive 
id) Ddiirfe fonne mige miiffe folle wolle wiffe 


Past Indicative 
ic) durfte fonnte modte mute follte wollte  wufte 


Past Subjunctive 
ich diirfte finnte midte miifte follte wollte wiifte 


Imperative 


wolle woll(e)t wiffe wiffet or wift 
wollen Sie wiffen Gie 


Present Participle 


dDiirfend finnend migend miiffend jfollend wollend wiffend 


The other tenses are: Pres. Perf. Ind. ic) habe gedurft, 
gefonnt, etc., du baft gedurft, gefonnt, etc.; Pres. Perf. Subj. 
id) habe gebdurft, gefonnt, etc., du habeft gedurft, gefonnt, etc.; 
Past Perf. Ind. id hatte gedurft, gefonnt, etc.; Past Perf. 
Subj. id) hatte gedurft, gefonnt, etc.; Fut. Ind. tch werbde diirfen, 
fonnen, etc., du wirft diirfen, fonnen, etc.; Fut. Subj. tc werde 
diirfen, finnen, etc., du werdeft diirfen, fonnen, etc.; Fut. Perf. 
Ind. ich merde gedurft haben, etc., du wirft gedurft haben, etc.; 
Fut. Perf. Subj. ic) werde gedurft haben, etc., du werdeft gedurft 
haben, etc.; Past Fut. ic) wiirde diirfen, finnen, etc.; Past 
Fut. Perf. td) wiirde gedurft haben, etc. For the use of the past 
participle in compound tenses see §§ 482, 2 a and 483. 
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218. With Dependent Infinitive. If the modal auxiliaries 
(but not wiffen) occur with a dependent infinitive, they sub- 
stitute their infinitive for their past participle in compound 
tenses. The tenses primarily concerned are the present 
perfect and past perfect, both indicative and subjunctive. 
As the construction with a dependent infinitive occurs so 
often that it may be called the normal one, this change of 
inflection needs careful attention. In the following synopsis, 
in which, for the sake of convenient reference, all the com- 
pound tenses of bdiirfen are given, the sign —— indicates the 
usual position of the dependent infinitive. 


Indicative Subjunctive 


Present Perfect 


id) habe —— Dditrfen id) habe —— bdiirfen 
Past Perfect 
id) hatte —— Diirfen ich hatte diirfen 
Future 
ic) werde —— Diirfen ic) werde diirfen 
Future Perfect 
ic) werde haben —— Ddiirfen id) werde haben dDiirfen 
Past Future 
id) wiirde diirfen 


Past Future Perfect 
ich Wwitrde haben ditrfen 


1. The future perfect and the past future perfect are 
included here, as is customary, but their actual existence 
in ordinary speech is questionable. Other verbs, notably 
faffen, may also substitute the infinitive for the past participle 
after the manner of the modal auxiliaries. See §§ 562, 563. 
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The origin of this construction is in dispute, but whatever 
it may be, the substituted form is now clearly felt as an 
infinitive. 

STRONG CONJUGATION 

219. The past tense is formed by a change in the vowel 
of thé root; the past participle adds en, sometimes with 
and sometimes without change of the vowel of the root. 
For details see § 234. A list of the strong verbs is given 
in § 236. The usual auxiliary is haben, but a number of 
verbs have jein. An example of each of these ways of inflec- 
tion is given below. 

220. Present Tense. Most strong verbs are conjugated 
in the present indicative and subjunctive exactly like weak 
verbs. About one third of them, however, change the vowel 
of the second and third person singular of the present indica- 
tive, as follows: 


1. Those having a as the vowel of the present stem modify the a 
in the two forms mentioned. The only exceptions are fdallen, {caffen, 
and a few other verbs which take weak forms in part. See the list in 
§ 236 for the meanings and for further details about the inflection of 
these verbs and of others mentioned below. For the cause of this change 
see § 196. 

2. Yaufen, faufen, and ftofen also modify the vowel in the same way. 
In older literature fémmft and fémmt occur not infrequently, though 
they are now rare. 

3. Verbs with short ¢ in the present stem take t in the second and 
third person of the present indicative. Those with long e in the present 
stem are variously treated: (a) Geben, nehmen, and treten change the e 
to i. (b) Gefehlen, empfehlen, gefdehen, lefen, fcheren, jehen, and ftehlen 
change the e to ie (that is, to long i). (c) Bemegen, gehen, genefen, heben, 
pflegen, and weben keep the e unchanged. éfden and gebaren, formerly 
spelled with e in the present stem, change to i and ie respectively in 
the two forms. For the cause of these changes see § 196. 

4. liegen, friedjen, and a few similar verbs have, in addition to the 
usual regular forms for these two persons (as, du fltegft, er fliegt), older 
and rare forms in eu (as, du fleugft, er fleugt). 

5. The verbs making these vowel changes also commonly drop the 
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e of the endings in these two persons, often quite contrary to the usage 
with weak verbs. For details see §§ 225, 226. Notice the doubling 
of the consonant in ntmmift, nimmt, trittft, tritt to show that the i is 
short. 


221. Past Tense. The first and third person singular 
of the indicative add no endings. The subjunctive adds e 
in these persons and modifies the stem vowel throughout, 
if possible. For the cause of this modification see § 196. 


1. The consonant of the stem is sometimes doubled or made single 
to show the quantity of the stem vowel. eiden, fcjnetden, and fieden 
change 6 to tt in the past tense and past participle; as, litt, gelitten, 
from lettden. Other consonant changes in the past tense or past participle 
(such as occur in 3iehen, 30g, gezogen) are confined to individual verbs. 
The past indicative occasionally added the ending e for the first and 
third person singular in older literature; as, ich fabe. 

2. In older German many verbs had two vowels in the stem of the 
past indicative, one for the first and third person singular, the other 
for the second person singular and the whole plural. The subjunctive 
had the vowel of the plural. In modern German one of these two vowels 
has, as a rule, prevailed for the whole of the indicative and subjunctive. 
In a few cases, however, the vowel of the past participle has crowded 
into the past tense; in a few others the verb has changed its principal 
parts to agree with another verb. Survivals of older usage still occur 
in double forms for a few verbs, such as hob, hub, fdjwor, fchwur, ftand, 
ftund, but even then the same vowel runs through both the singular 
and the plural. See the verb list in § 236. The subjunctive, especially 
in poetry, is more disposed to have double forms than the indicative. 
Notice also the past of werden, § 207. 


222. Imperative. Strong verbs originally had no ending 
for the singular of the imperative, but the practice of adding 
e, after the manner of weak verbs, is on the increase, and 
both forms are now common with most strong verbs. The 
¢ is therefore added in parenthesis in the paradigms below. 
Verbs that make the change from ¢ to i or ie in the present. 
indicative (§ 220, 3) carry this change over to the singular 
of the imperative amido not add e; as, gib, lie’. Those that 
have a second form in ey in the indicative (§ 220, 4) also 
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have double forms in the imperative singular; as, flieg(e) 
and fleug. Strong verbs seem to drop the e of the impera- 
tive plural less frequently than weak ones. 

tr. Geen has the double imperative singular fieh or fiebe. Other 
verbs of the same type very rarely add the e. Sometimes the change 
from e to i or ie is not carried over to the imperative singular; as, 
helfe, fehe, etc., for the far more usual bilf, fieb, etc. 


223. Conjugation of a Strong Verb with haben. 


Principat Parts: fingen, fang, gefungen 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 

I sing, etc. I may sing, etc. 
id) finge ich finge 
du fing{t du fingeft 
er fingt er finge 
wir fingen wir fingen 
ibr fingt ibr finget 
fie fingen fie {ingen 

Past 

I sang, etc. I might sing, etc. 
ich fang ic) fange 
du fangft du fangeft 
er fang er fainge 
wir fangen wir {angen 
ibr fangt iby fanget 
fie fangen fie faingen 


Present Perfect 


TI have sung, etc. I may have sung, etc. 
ich habe gefungen - ich habe gefungen 
du Haft gefungen du habeft gefungen 


er hat gejungen er habe gefungen 
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Indicative 
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Subjunctive 


Present Perfect 


I have sung, etc. 
wir haben gefungen 
ibr habt gefungen 
fie haben gefungen 


I may have sung, etc. 
wir haben gefungen 
ibr habet gefungen 
fie baben gejungen 


Past Perfect 


I had sung, etc. 
ich, hatte gefungen 
du batteft gefungen 
er hatte gefungen 


wir Hatten gefungen 
ibr hattet gefungen 
fie Hatten gejungen 


I shall sing, etc. 
ic) werbde fingen 
Du Wirt fingen 
er wird fingen 
wir werden fingen 
ihr werdet fingen 
fie werden fingen 


I might have sung, etc.’ 
ich hatte gefungen 
du Hhatteft gefungen 
er hatte gefungen 
wir batten gejungen 
iby hattet gefungen 
fie batten gejungen 


Future 


I shall sing, etc. 
ich werde fingen 
DU Wwerdeft fingen 
er werde fingen 
wir werden fingen 
thr werbdet fingen 
fie werden fingen 


Future Perfect 


I shall have. sung, etc. 
ic) werde gejungen haben 
Du Wwirft gefungen haben 
er wird gefungen haben 
wir werden gefungen haben 
ihr werdet gefungen haben 
fie werden gefungen haben 


I shall have sung, etc. 
ich werde gefungen haben 
Du Iwerdeft gefungen haben 
er werde gefungen haben > 
wir werden gefungen haben 


ihr werdet gefungen haben 
fie werden gefungen haben - 
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Past Future (Subjunctive) Past Future Perfect 
I should sing, etc. I should have sung, etc. 
id) wiirde fingen id) wiirde gefungen baben 
Du Wwiirdeft fingen Du Wwiirdeft gejungen haben 
er wiirde fingen ev wiirde gejungen haben 
wir wiirden fingen wir wiirden gefungen haben 
ihr wiirdet fingen ihr wiirdet gefungen haben 
jie wiirden fingen fie wiirden gejungen haben 
Imperative 
fing(e) sing jinget sing 
jingen Sie sing 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
jingen to sing gefungen haben to have sung 
Present Participle Past Participle 
jingend singing gefungen sung 


1. The usual dropping of e of the indicative endings is 
shown here. For the general rules for the omission or 
retention of e see §197. Strong verbs showing special 
peculiarities of inflection in stem or ending are discussed in 
§§ 225-228. For the (¢) of the imperative singular see 
§ 222. Instead of the full form of the imperative plural, 
forms without e in the ending, as fingt, are not uncommon. 

224. Conjugation of a Strong Verb with fein. 


PrIncrpaL Parts: fommen, fam, gefommen 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
I come, etc. I may come, etc. 
ic) fomme id) fommme 
du fommi{t du fommeft 


er fommt er fomme 
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Indicative 


I come, etc. 
wir fommen 
iby fommmt 
fie fommen 


I came, etc. 
id) fam 
du Famf{t 
er fam 


wir famen 
iby famt 
fie famen 


I have come, etc. 
ic) bin gefommen 
du bift gefommen 
er ift gefommen 


wir find gefommen 
ibr {eid gefommen 
fie find gefommen 


I had come, etc. 
id) war gefommen © 
Du warft gefonimen 
er war gefommen 


wir waren gefommen 
ihr war(e)t gefommen 
fie waren gefommen 
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Subjunctive 


Present 


I may come, etc. 
wir fommen 
ibr fommet 
fie fonmen 


I might come, etc. 
ich fiime 
du fameft 
er faime 


wir faimen 
ihr faimet 
fie famen 


Present Perfect 


I may have come, etc. 
id) fet gefommen 
du fet(e){t gefommen 
er fet gefommen 


wir feien gefommen 
ibr feiet gefommen 
fie feien gefommmen 


Past Perfect 


I might have come, etc. 
id) wire gefommen 
dU Wwireft gefonimen 
er ware gefommen 


wir wiiren gefommen 
iby wiiret gefommen 
fie waren gefommen 
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Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Future 


I shall come, etc. 


ic) werde fommen 
du wirjt fommen 
er wird fommen 


wir werden fommen 
ihr werdet fommen 
‘fie werden fommen 


I shall come, etc. 


id) werde fommen 
Du Wwerdeft fommen 
er werde fommen 


wir werden fommen 
ihr werdet fommen 
jie werden fommen 


Future Perfect 


IT shall have come, etc. 


id) werde gefommen fein 
Du wirft gefommen fein 
er wird gefommen fein 


wir werden gefommen fein 
ibr werdet gefommen fein 
fie werden gefommen fein 


Past Future (Subjunctive) 
I should come, etc. 
id) wiirde fommmen 


du wiirdeft fommen 
er wiirde fommen 


wir wiirden fommen 
ibr wiirdet fommen 
fie wiirden fommen 


I shall have come, etc. 


id) werde gefommen fein 
Du Wwerdeft gefommen fen 
er Wwerde gefommen fein 


wir werden gefommen fein 
ibr werdet gefommen fein 
fie werden gefommen fein 


Past Future Perfect 
I should have come, etc. 
ic) wiirde gefommen fein 
du wiirdeft gefommen fein 
ex wiirde gefommen fein 


wir wiirden gefommen fein 
ibr wiirdet gefonimen fein 
fie wiirden gefommen fein 


Imperative 


fomm(e) come 


fommet come 


fommen Gite come 


104 
Present Infinitive 
fommen to come 


Present Participle 
fommmend coming 


[225 


Past Infinitive 
gefommen fetn to have come 
Past Participle 
qefommen come 


1. For the omission of e, etc. see comments under the 


paradigm of fingen. 


225. Verbs with Modified Vowel in the Present Indicative. The 
present indicative of such verbs (§ 220, 1, 2) runs: 


id) balte 7 hold, etc. 


du haltft 
er Halt 
wit alten 
ibr haltet 
fie balten 


id) laufe J run, etc. 
du laufft 
er [auft 


wir Laufen 
ibr lauft 
fie laufen 


The remainder of the verb shows no special peculiarities. Notice that 
verbs thus modifying the vowel do not add t.in the third person singular 
if the stem ends in t. 

226. Verbs that change ec toi orie. The present indicative and the 
imperative of such verbs (§ 220, 3) run: 


Present Indicative 
id) effe I eat, etc. id) jehe J see, etc. 


du ift or iffeft du fiebft 

er ift er fiebt 

wir effen wir jeben 

ibr efit ibr febt 

fie effen ; fie feben 

Imperative 
if effet fieh febet 
elfen Ste feben Sie 


The rest of the conjugation of such verbs shows no special peculiarities, 
Both forms of the second person singular, ift and iffejt, are common. 
If the stem ends in t, another t is not added in the third person 
singular (§ 228). For variant imperatives, such as effe, fiebe, febe, etc., 
see § 222, 1. 
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227. Stems ending in a Sibilant. Strong verbs that do not change 
their vowel in the present indicative regularly follow the model of weak 
verbs and retain the e of the ending eft in the present indicative and 
elsewhere. Thus, from bethen bite, and giefen powr, come: Pres. Ind. 
and Subj. du betfeft, gieReft; Past Ind. du biffeft, goffeft; Past Subj. du 
biffeft, gofjeit. Contracted forms, such as du betfit, may also occur in 
the present indicative but very rarely elsewhere. If the vowel of the 
present indicative is modified or undergoes the change from e to t or 
ie, contraction in this form is very common, as illustrated by bu ift 
above, but is unusual elsewhere. A 

228. Stems endingin dort. The few stems ending in t with modified 
a in the present indicative follow the model of halten ($225). Stems 
ending in t preceded by e have regularly only one t in the third person 
singular if they also change the e to t; as, er ftdt, birft, from fechten fight, 
berften burst. aden load has du {adft and er [adt. Other stems ending 
in ) or t commonly run as follows in the present and past indicative. 


Present Indicative 


ic) finde J find, etc. ic) gleite I glide, etc. 
du findeft du gleiteft 
er findet er gleitet 
wir finden wir gleiten 
ihr findet ibr gleitet 
fie finden fie gleiten 
Past Indicative 
id) fand id) glttt 
du fanbd(e)ft du glitt(e)ft 
er fand er glitt 
wir fanbden wir glitten 
ibr fanbdet iby glittet 
fie fanden fte glitten 


The rest of the inflection of such verbs offers no special difficulties. 
The e of eft is very often dropped in the past indicative and rarely 
in the present. The e of et is occasionally dropped, especially in older 
literature, as find’t or findt for finbdet. 


IRREGULAR STRONG VERBS 


229. For fein see § 206, and for werden § 207. The irregularities of 
other strong verbs, with the exception of tun, are indicated in the list 
in § 236. 
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230. Conjugation of tun do. This verb, which is often used col- 
loquially as an auxiliary (§ 514, 1) in parts of Germany and occasionally 
in literature also, drops the e of the infinitive. Its present indicative 
runs: id) tu(e), du tuft, er tut, wir tun, ibr tut, fie tun, and the imperative: 
tu(e), tut, tun Gite. The present subjunctive inserts the e, as, id) tue, du 
tueft, wir tuen, etc. The past indicative has the vowel of the old past 
plural. It runs: id tat, du tatft, etc., the subjunctive being id tate, du 
titeft, etc. 

1. There is also another past indicative with the vowel of the old 
past singular. Thus, jd tat, du tatft, er tat, etc. This looks like a sub- 
junctive but is actually based on the Middle High German form tete 
with modern spelling. It is the usual form for the past when used as 
an auxiliary. 


VERBS PARTLY STRONG AND PARTLY WEAK 


231. A number of verbs formerly strong are wholly weak in modern 
German. Others are in a transition state. The latter may be roughly 
classified as: 1. Strong when intransitive, weak when transitive. 2. 
Both inflections existing side by side, but the one less common than the 
other or restricted to special meanings. _3. With only part of the strong 
forms in,use now. The verb list in § 236 will give illustrations. A few 
formerly weak verbs have become completely strong and are included 
in the verb list without comment. A very few others (fragen, for ex- 


ample) have some strong forms in use by the side of the more frequent 
weak ones. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS 


232. In Old High German the strong verb might present four varia- 
tions of the vowel of the root. That is, the present, the past singular 
(§ 221, 2), the past plural, and the past participle might have different 
stem vowels, though only part of the verbs actually had all these pos- 
sible variations. The changes in the vowel of the root were due to 
vowel gradation, or ablaut, which has already been discussed briefly 
in §85. By grouping them according to the vowels presented in the 
four stems mentioned, the old strong verbs fall into six classes or grada- 
tion series. To these is added a seventh class, consisting of verbs which 
once formed their past by reduplication, but which assumed the 
appearance of other strong verbs as early as the Old High German 
period. 

233. Classes in Old High German. By dropping all minor details 
these seven classes may be represented in their Old High German 
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form as follows, the infinitive being given as representing the present 
for convenience in comparison with the modern verb: 


Infinitive Past Sing. Past Pl. Past Participle 

is T et (@) i i 

By io ou (D) u ny 

Be i (e) a u u (0) 

4. e a a ny) 

ee e a a € 

6. a uo uo a 

7. Two subdivisions, according as the past had ta or io. 


The vowels in parenthesis were found in some of the verbs of the 
series indicated. These represent differences due to the operation of 
other laws of sound. Thus, to illustrate, verbs of the third class had i 
in their infinitive and in the whole of the present and u in their past 
participle if their stem ended in a nasal + a consonant. Otherwise 
they had i in the present singular, e in the infinitive and present plural, 
and o in the past participle. Examples are bintan (now binden) and 
belfan (now belfen). 

234. Classes in Modern German. These classes have assumed the 
following form in modern German, the distinction between the past 
singular and plural having been obliterated (except as explained in 
S221) 2): 

Infinitive Past Past Participle 

fie et ie (i) ie (i) 
Thus, tretben, trieb, getrieben; gleiten, glitt, geglitten. 

2: ie ny o 
Thus, biegen, bog, gebogen. igen and (be)triigen have ii, and a few others 
have au in the infinitive. 

2, i (e) a u (0) 
Thus, binden, band, gebunden; belfen, half, geholfen. See the comment 
about the third class in the paragraph above. A few of the verbs be- 
longing here now have the vowel of the past participle in the past tense. 
Thus, quellen, quoll, gequollen. 

as e a D 
Thus, treffen, traf, getroffen. odfdjen now has 6 and a few others have & 
in the infinitive. Sommen is the result of several changes. The a of 
the past tense is usually long. In a few cases the past tense has the 
same vowel as the past participle; as, fceren, {chor, gefdoren. 
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Be e a e 
Thus, geben, gab, gegeben. The a of the past tense is long. Witten, 
ltegen, and figen also belong here now. 

6. a u a 
Thus, fabren, fubr, gefabren. The vowel of the past tense is long except 
in wachfen and Wafden. 

7. In this class the past tense has te (that is, long t) except in 
fangen, bangen, and geben, which have i ($8, 3). The past participle 
, has the same vowel as the infinitive except with geben. Thus, fallen, fiel, 
gefallen; fangen, fing, gefangen; geben, ging, gegangen. 

, 235. These classes are of historic interest but are of questionable 
practical value in grouping the modern strong verb, as not a few verbs 
have shifted their class, to say nothing of those which have become 
wholly weak. There are also more anomalies than those commented 
on above. 


List oF STRONG VERBS 


236. This list is intended to contain the verbs with strong 
forms in the German of to-day. It could not be made abso- 
lutely complete without becoming too complicated for ready 
use. Very rare forms are therefore left to the dictionary, 
where, in fact, the whole list belongs, rather than to the 
grammar. 


The present infinitive, the past indicative and past subjunctive, 
and the past participle of every verb are given. The second and third 
person singular of the present indicative and the second person singular 
of the imperative are also given when they show peculiarities. A dash 
indicates that the forms so marked are regular (that is, like those 
of the weak conjugation). Forms in parenthesis are unusual. 


“6 Present ARN: 
Infinitive a rm, Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. - Past Part.» 


baden bake badft, bact but biife ——  gebacen 
also weak except in past participle . 

-baven only in gebiiren, which see 

befehlen com- — befieblit, befahl befable befiehl befohlen . 
mand befieblt befdble 
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Present 


Infinitive $4 and 3d Sin? Past Ind. 
befleifen see fleifen 
beginnen begin ————  begann 
beifen bite —— —— hit 


bergen conceal birajt, birgt barg 


berften burst birjt, birt barjt 
berfteft, berftet bor{t 
——  bewog 


bewegen induce 
in other senses weak 

biegen bend ——  ——  vng 

bieten offer (beutft, beut) bot 


binden bind —— band 
bitten beg —— —— bat 

blafen blow blaj(ef)t, blaft blies 
bleiben remain ————-  blieb 
bleicjen bleach —— —— blid 


Past Subj. 


beqanne 
begonne 
biffe 
barge 
biirge 
barfte 
bir{te 
bewdge 


boge 
bote 
bande 
bite 
bliefe 
bliebe 
bliche 


intransitive often, transitive always, weak 


braten roast bratft, brit briet 
brechen break  brichft, brit brach 
deihen only in gedeifen, which see 

-derben only in verderben, which see 
dingen engage — dang 


briete 
bride 


Dinge 


also weak, commonly so in past subjunctive 


drefdjen thresh drijdh(e) ft, drift drafdy 


(drofd) 
-driefen only in verdriefen, which see 
Ddringen press —— —— Drang 
empfehlen rec- empfteblft, empfahl 
ommend empfteblt 
effen cat iff(ef) t, ibt af 


fahren drive —faihrft, Fart fur 
fallen fall fallft, fallt fiel 

fangen caich  fangft, fingt fing 
fedjten fight fichtft, ficht focht 


(draifche) 
dvojde 


drange 
empfable 
empfoble 
aife 
fiibre 
fiele 
firige 


fochte 


-fehlen only in befehlen and empfehlen, which see 


finden ind — fand 
flecjten twine  fltchtft, flicht  — foeht 
fleifen apply = ith 


finde 
flichte 
fliffe 


Imper. 


109 


Past Part. 


beg onnen 


qebijjen 
geborgen 


geboriten 
betwogen 


qebogen 
qeboten 
gebunden 
qebeten 
qeblafen 
qeblieben 
geblicjen 


gebraten 
gebroden 


gedungen 


gedrofdjen 


gedrungen 
empfohlen 


gegeffen 
qefahren 
qefallen 
qefangen 
qefodjten 


gefunden 
geflocdten 
gefliffen 


IIo VERBS 


Infinitive eeu Past Ind. 


2d and 3d Sing. 


fliegen fly (fleugft, fleugt) flog 
fliehen fice (fleuchft, fleucht) jloh 
fliefen flow (fleu eft, fleuft) flop 
fragen ask (fragt, fragt)  (frug) 
generally weak throughout 


frefjen cat frifj(ef)t, fript fraps 


frieren freeze fror 
qaren ferment — —_ g0t 
qebdren bear  — gebierft, gebiert gebar 
geben give gibft, gibt qab 
qedeihen thrive ——  gedieh 
gehen go ——_ — _ ging 
qelingen succeed M———— _ gelang 


only in third person 
qelten be worth giltft, gilt galt 


qenefen recover ————— _ qgenas 

qeniefen enjoy —-—— _ qenof 

gejdehen gefchieht gefdjah 
happen 


only in third person 
egeffen only in vergefjen, which see 
gewinnen win oa qewann 


giefen pour (geufeft, geukt) gof 
eginnen only in beginnen, which see 


gleicjen — qlid 
resemble 
transitive usually weak 
qleiten glide _—— qlitt 
qlimmen gleam ———— gqlomm 
qraben dig qvabjt, qrabt grub 
qreifen seize —— — riff 


halten hold haltft, halt hieft 
hangen hang  binagft, bingt hing 


hauen hew —— —— hjieb 
heben raise ——-—— hob 

hub 
heifen bid, call ——— hie 


Past Subj. 


floge 
flibe 
floffe 
(friige) 


frafe 
frore 
gore 
gebire 
gabe 
gedtebe 
ginge 
gelange 


galte 
gilte 
geniife 
genijje 


gefdibe 


gewanne 
gem dnne 
giffe 


glide 


qlitte 
glimme 
griibe 
griffe 
bielte 
hinge 
biebe 
Hobe 
hiibe 
hiefe 


Imper. 


(fleug) 
( fleucd) 
(flew) 


frip 


gebier 
gib 
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Past Part. 


geflogen 
gefiphen 
geflojjen 
gefragt 


gefrefien 
gefroren 
gegoren 
geboren 
gegeben 
gediehen 
geqangen 
gelungen 


gegolten 


qenefen 
gennjjert 


wanting gefdehen 


ger one 


gegoijen 


 geglicen 


geglitten 
geqlommen 
qeqraben 
geqriffen 
qehalten ~ 
gehangen 
qehauen 
gehoben 


geheifen 


236] 
Infinitive 
helfen help 


feifen chide 
fiefjen choose 


same word as fiiten, but less common 


flemmen press 


LIST OF STRONG 


Present 
2d and 3d Sing. 


bilfft, bilft 


Past Ind. 


half 


fos 


flomm 


usually weak except in beflemmen 


flieben cleave 


generally weak 


flimmen climb 
flingen sownd 


fneifen pinch 
fneipen pinch 
often weak 


flob 


flomm 
flang 


Enifj 
fnipp 


fommen come (fdmmit,fommt) fam 
friedjen creep (freuchft,freucdt) frod 


fiiren choose 
laden load 
lafjen Jet 
laufen run 
leiden suffer 
feihen lend 
lefen read 
fliegen lie 


laojft, ladt 
laff(ef) t, lapt 
lauf{t, lauft 


fief(ef)t, lieft 


for 

{ud 
liefs 
fief 
litt 
lieh 
{as 
lag 


cfieren only in verlieren, which see 
clingen only in gelingen and miflingen, which see 


lofcen extin- 
guish 


Lifch(e) ft, lift 


transitive weak 


fiigen lie 
mahlen grind 


meiden avoid 
melfen milk 
also weak 


(feugft, leugt) 


lof) 


[og 


(mablft, mablt) (muhf) 
very seldom strong except in past participle 


(milfft, milft) 


meffen measure miff(ef)t, mit 


miplingen fail 


only in third person 


mied 
molf 


maf 
miflang 


VERBS 
Past Subj. 


Hilfe, 
hiilfe 
fiffe 
fife 


flomme 
flibe 


flomme 
flange 
fliinge 
fniffe 
fnippe 


fame 
frie 
fore 
fide 
Tie Be 
liefe 
litte 
liebe 
lafe 
lage 


ldjce 
lége 
(miible) 


miede 
milfe 


mii fe 
milange 


Imper. 


Hilf 


Tit 


Past Part. 


qeholfen 


qefijfen 
qefofen 


geflommen 
gefloben 


geflommen 
geflungen 


gefniffen 
gefnippen 


qefommen 
gefrocen 
qeforen 
geladen 
gelafjen 
gelaufen: 
qelitten 
qeliehen 
gelefen 
gelegen 


qelofdjen 
qelogen 


gemahlen 


qemieden 
qemolfen 


qemeffen 
miplungen 
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by Present s 
r ‘ 2 } : : Past Part. 
Infinitive dd and sais Past Ind Past Subj Imper ast Par 
nehmen take nimin{t, nimmt nahm name nimm  genommen 


enefen only in genefen, which see 
eniefen only in geniefen, which see 


pfeifen whistle -_—— pfiiy pfiffe ——  gepfiffen 
pflegen foster —_— >——  pflog pflige ——  gepflogen 
usually weak (pflag) 
preijen praise —— —— prie3 priefe ——  gepriefen 
quellen gush quillft, quillt  quoll quotle quill qequollen 
transitive weak 
radjen avenge —— —— (rod) (xdche) ——  qgerodjen 
rarely strong except in past participle 
raten advise ratft, rat riet riete ——  qeraten 
reiben rub —— — tieb riebe ——  gqerieben 
reifen tear — — _ tif riffe —— _ geriffen 
reiten ride —— —— titt ritte —— _ geritten 
riedjen smell  (reuch{t, reucht) roc riche (reuch)  gqerodjen 
ringen wring rang range —— gerungen 
rung riinge 
rinnen run —— —— rann rénne —— _ geronnen 
ronne 
rufen call —— ——  tief riefe ——  gerufen 
faufen drink  faufft, fauft fojf fOffe ——  qefojfen 
faugen suck —— -——— jag fige ——  gejogen 
{chaffen create —— ——> fut {diife —— _qgejcaffen 
with other meanings usually weak 
fehallen sound fh oll fille —— _ gefdollen 
-fdhehen only in gefdehen, which see 
fcheiden part —— —=~ fcied {chiede ——  gefdieden 
fcjeinen shine —— —— j¢ien fcbiene ——  gefcienen 
fcjelten scold  {chiltft, fchilt  fchalt {dilte foilt gefdolten 
{chlte 
fojeren shear  fcierft, fdhiert fdor {dire {cbier gefdjoren 
{chieben shove —— —— {dob {dhibe —— _ qefcoben 
fdhiefen shoot  ({cheufelt, fof {hoffe (feu) gefdyoffen 
jeu ft) ; 
{dhinden flay —— — fehund {ciinde ——  gefdunden 
folafen sleep — fchliifft, fchliift — felief {cliefe ——  gefdlafen 
fchlagen strike fcligit, jchliigt fejlug {dliige ——  gefdlagen 


fdleicjen sneak ——-—— fchlicy {dlide ——  gefdjlicjen 
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Infinitive oe aaa Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 
{dleifen whet - fli foliffe — gefcdhliffen 
{ehleifsen slit - feplip {dliffe — gefejliffen 
{aliefen slip - —— fchloff {hloffe  —— gefchloffen 
fchliefen shut  (jdleupeft, {chlop {chloffe (fcleup) gefdhloffen 

{leu ft) 
{hlingen sling ——_—— {fdlang flange ——  gefdlungen 
fdmeifen smite —— — fomits {dhmiffe —  gefdymifjen 
fdmelzen melt fcmilzeft, fdyimols jdmbze family gefdmolzen 
familgt 

transitive usually weak 
fdjnauben snort —-—— fdjnob {dndbe ——  gefdnoben 
faneiden cut —— ——  {dpnitt {cnitte ——  gefcnitten 
{djnieben snort ——-—— fehnob {cndbe ——  gefcdhnoben 
fdrauben screw ————  fehrob {dhrdbe ——  gefdroben 
{dreden be jchricft, jcbrictt fcraf {crafe {drict gejdroden 

afraid 

transitive weak 
fdreiben write —— —— /ejrieb {cjriebe ——  gefdhrieben 
{djreien scream ———— foprie {hriee ——  gefehrieen 
{dreiten stride —— ——  epritt {chvitte ——  gefehritten 
fwaren saup- (fchwierft, {chor {wore ——  gefdworen 

purate {chiiert) 
{aweigen be —— —— jfdhwieg fchwiege ——  gefdwiegen 

silent 


transitive occasionally weak 
fdwellen swell jchwillft, fhwillt fehwoll fdwolle fdwill gefdwollen 
transitive weak 


fwimmen — ——_ fdwamm {dhwimme —— _ gefdhwom- 
swim fhwomm fdwimme men 
{cjtwinden van- ———— fchwand jchminde ——  gefdrwunden 
ish fwund  jcwiinde 

fojwingen swing —-—— fchwang {chwinge —— gefdiwungen 
fhwung  fchwiinge 

idjworen swear ———— fchwor fhwore —— gefdworen 
fewur {chwwiire 

fehen see . fiebft, fiebt fah fabe fieh gefehen 

fein be bin, bift, ift war wire fei qewefen 

fieden boil —— —— _ fott fiedete ——  gefotten 


also weak 


114 


Present 


Infinitive 2d and gd Sing. 


fingen szng ae 
finfen sink —_— — 
finnen think — —— 


figen sz — —— 
fpeten spit SS 
fpinnen spin ——_ —— 


{pleifen split — —— 
fpredjen speak  {prichft, jpridjt 
fpriefen sprout ({preufeit, 
{preu ft) 
{pringen spring ———— 
ftechen stick ftich{t, jticht 
ftecfen stick fticfft, ftictt 
usually weak 
ftehen stand —- 


ftehlen steal ftieblft, ftieblt 


fteigen mount —_ ——_ 
fterben die fticbjt, ftirbt 


ftieben disperse ———— 
ftinfen stink a 


ftofen push (td P(ef) t, ftope 
ftreichen stroke —— 
ftveiten contend =§=———— 
tragen carry  triigft, trigt 

treffen hit triffft, trifft 

treiben drive —— —— 
treten tread trittft, tritt 


VERBS 


Past Ind. 


jang 
fant 
fann 


fafs 
{pie 
fpann 


iplif 
fprad) 
{prop 


fprang 


ftad) 
ftaf 


ftand 
ftund 
ftahl 
ftohl 
itieg 

ftarb 


{tob 

ftanf 
ftunt 
itiefs 
itrid) 
ftritt 
trug 
traf 

trieb 
trat 


Past Subj. 


fange 
f{anfe 
fanne 
fonne 
ape 
{piee 
{panne 
{ponne 
{pliffe 
{prade 
{proffe 


{prange 
ftaice 
ftife 


ftinde 
{tiinde 
{tile 
ftdble 
ftiege 


_ fttirbe 


{tiirbe 
ftibe 

fttinfe 
{tiinfe 
ftie fe 
ftrice 
ftritte 
tritge 
triife 

tricbe 
trite 


Imper. 


{pric 
(jpreu) 


ftic) 
ftict 
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Past Part. 


gefungen 
gejunten 
gefonnen 


gefefjen 
gefpieen 
gejponnen 


gefplijjen 
gejproden 
gefprojfjen 


gefprungen 
gejtoden 
gejtoden 


gejtanden 
gejtoblen 


geftiegen 
geftorben 


geftoben 
gejtunfen 


geftofen 

geftriden 
geftritten 
getragen 
getrojjen 
qetrieben 
getreten 
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Infinitive Present Past Ind. 


2d and 3d Sing. 


triefen drip (treufft, treuft) trofj 


trinfen drink —— tranf 
trunf 
triigen deceive —— —— trog 
tun do tuft, tut tat 
verderben spozl verdirbit, verdarb 
verdirbt 
transitive weak 
verdriefen vex —- —— _berbdrof 
vergefien forget vergif{(ef)t, vergaf 
vergift 
verlieren lose ——_——_berlor 
wadjen grow  wacdh{(ef)t, wuds 
wid{t 
wigen weigh ——_ — __ wog 
wafden wash wajd(e){t, wud 
wa dt 
tweben weave —— — wob 


wegen only in bewegen, which see 
weidjen yield — wid) 
weifen show —— — _wies 
werben sue wirbft, wirbt  warb 


twerden become wirft, wird ward 
wurde 
twerfen throw _ wirfft, wirft warf 


wiegen weigh —— —  wog 
winden wind —— —— wand 
-winnen only in getwinnen, which see 
zeihen accuse —— — zich 


ziehen draw (zeuchft, zeucht) 30g 
aiwingen force —— ——_ 4wang 


Past Subj. 


troffe 
trinfe 
triinfe 
trige 
tite 
perdarbe 
verdiirbe 


verdroffe 
vergife 


bverlore 
wiidfe 


wige 
wiifce 


wobe 


wide 
wiefe 
warbe 
wiirbe 
wiirde 


warfe 
wiirfe 
woge 
wanbde 


giehe 
g6ge 
givange 


Imper. 


(treuf) 


verdirb 


vergifs 


(euch) 


II5 
Past Part. 


getr offen 
getrunfen 


getrogen 


getan 
verdorben 


verdrofjen 
vergeffet 


verloren 
gewadhfen 


qewogen 
gewafden 


gewoben 
gewiden 
gewiefen 
geworben 
get orden 


qeworfen 


qetwogen 
gewunden 


geziehen 
qezngen 
gesziuungen 
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Passive Voice 


237. The passive is formed in German by combining the 
past participle of a verb with the auxiliary werden. The 
participle remains unchanged throughout the whole conjuga- 
tion. Werden is inflected as in § 207 except that its past 
participle is worden, not geworben. Concerning the transla- 
tions into English below see § 205. 

238. Conjugation of the Passive. 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
I am praised, etc. I may be praised, etc. 
ic) werde gelobt id) werde gelobt 
du wirft gelobt Du werdeft gelobt 
er wird gelobt er werde gelobt 
wir werden gelobt wir werden gelobt 
ihr werdet gelobt ihr werbdet gelobt 
fie werden gelobt fie werden gelobt 
_ Past 
I was praised, etc. I might be praised, etc. 
id) wurde (or ward) gelobt ich wiirde gelobt 
Du Wwurdeft (or wardjt) gelobt Du Iwiirdeft gelobt 
er wurde (or ward) gelobt er wiirde gelobt 
wir wurden gelobt wir witrden gelobt 
ibr wurdet gelobt ibr wiirdet gelobt 
fie wurden gelobt — fie witrden gelobt 
Present Perfect a 
I have be n praised, etc. I may have been praised, etc. 
id) bin gelobt worden ich fei gelobt worden 
du bift geloh worden Du fei(e)ft qelobt worden 


ev ift gelobt worden er fet gelobt worden 


238] 


Indicative 


I have been praised, etc. 


wir find gelobt worden 
ihr fetd gelobt worden 
fte find gelobt worden 


id) war gelobt worden 
du wart gelobt worden 
er war gelobt worden 


wir waren gelobt worden 
ibr war(e)t gelobt worden 
jie waren gelobt worden 


I shall be praised, etc. 


ich werde gelobt werden 
du wirft gelobt werden 
er wird gelobt werden 


wir werden gelobt werden 
ihr werdet gelobt werden 
fie werden gelobt werden 


I shall have been praised, etc. 
ich werde gelobt worden fein 
du wirft gelobt worden fein 
er wird gelobt rworbden fein 


PASSIVE 


ied 


Subjunctive 


Present Perfect 


I may have been praised, etc. 
wir feien gelobt worden 

ihr fetet gelobt worden 

jie feien gelobt worden 


Past Perfect 
I had been praised, etc. 


I might have been pratsed, etc. 


ic) ware gelobt worden 
du wireft gelobt worden 
er wire gelobt worden 


wir waren gelobt worden 
iby waret gelobt worden 
fie wiiren gelobt worden 


Future 
I shall be praised, etc. 


ic) werde gelobt werden 
du werdeft gelobt werden 
er merde gelobt werden 


wir werden gelobt werden 
ihr werdet gelobt werden 
fte werden gelobt werden 


Future Perfect 


I shall have been praised, etc. 
ic) werde gelobt worden fein 
du werdeft gelobt worden fein 
er werde gelobt worden fein 
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Indicative Subjunctive 
Future Perfect 
I shall have been praised, etc. I shall have been praised, etc. 


wir werden gelobt worden fein wir werden gelobt worden fein 
thr werdet gelobt worden jein ibr werdet gelobt worden fein 
fte werden gelobt worden fein fie werden gelobt worden fein 
Past Future (Subjunctive) Past Future Perfect 
I should be praised, etc. I should have been praised, etc. 
ich wiirde gelobt werden ic) wiirde gelobt worden fein 
du Wwiirdejt gelobt werden DU Wwiirdejt gelobt worden fein 
ev wiirde gelobt werden er wiirde gelobt worden fein 
wir wiirden gelobt werden wir wiirden gelobt worden fein 
iby wiirdet gelobt werden ihr witrdet gelobt worden fein 
fie wiirden gelobt werden jie wiirden gelobt worden fein 
Imperative 
be praised 


sae gelobt werbdet a) fet gelobt  feid gelobt 
werden Sie gelobt feien Sie gelobt 


Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
gelobt werden to be praised gelobt worden fein to have been 
praised 
Present Participle Past Participle 
(See subsection 2 below) qelobt praised 


Future Participle 
3u lobend to be praised, etc. 
t. The imperative with werden is rare, the forms with 
fein being in almost universal use; an infinitive with fein 
is also very common. The forms with fein are survivals 
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from the time when both fein and werden were used to make 
the passive. See § 494. 


2. A present participle (gelobt werdend) is so exceedingly rare that it 
is entirely omitted from the paradigm, as is also a past participle with 
worden (gelobt worden). 

3. For the meaning and use of the future passive participle (also 
called the gerundive), as in die 3u fiirdtende Gefabr the danger to be feared,” 
see § 583, 4. 

4. For the past participle in some idiomati¢ constructions akin to 
the passive see § 586, 3 a. 

5. A passive is formed in German not only with transitive verbs 
but also with some intransitives. See §§ 491, 492. 


QuASI-PASSIVE 


239. German has also the full inflection of {etn with the 
past participle of a verb. For lack of a better term this 
may be called the quasi-passive. It runs as follows: 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
I am compelled, etc. I may be compelled, etc. 
id) bin gezwungen id) fet gegwungen 
Past 
I was compelled, etc. I might be compelled, etc. 
id) war gezwungen ich ware gezwungen 
Perfect 
I have been compelled, etc. I may have been compelled, etc. 
ic) bin gegwungen gewejen ich fei gezwungen gevefen 


The rest of the inflection can be easily supplied after the 
manner of the forms just given. 

1. In their regular modern use these forms express the 
state or condition of the subject, but they are often con- 
founded with the real passive or substituted for it. See 
§$§ 493, 494. 
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VERBS WITH INSEPARABLE PREFIXES 


240. The prefixes be, ent (or emp), er, ge, ver, and 3er are 
always inseparable and unaccented, as is also mtR except 
in rare instances (for which see § 498). For their meaning 
see § 668. Wider, when used as a verbal prefix, is also insep- 
‘arable. Durch, binter, itber, um, unter, wieder, and voll are 
sometimes separable, sometimes inseparable; for details see 
§§ 500-502. For compound prefixes see § 503. If conju- 
gated with an inseparable prefix, the verb receives the accent; 
the past participle does not take ge; and 3u, if used with 
the infinitive, must precede the prefix. Otherwise the inflec- 
tion of the verb is not altered, though in some cases the 
auxiliary, haben or fetn, is changed owing to a change in the 
meaning of the verb caused by the prefix. 

1. If ge is the prefix of the verb, it is, of course, kept in the past 
participle; as, geftanden from geftehen. This is the same in form as the 
participle of the simple verb; as, geftanden from ftehen. The sense must 
show which participle is intended. 

241. Conjugation of an Inseparable Verb with haben: 
bewobhnen occupy. 


PRINCIPAL Parts: bewobhnen, bewobnte, bewobnt 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
id) bewohne id) bewobne 
Past 
id) bewohnte - id) bewobnte 
Present Perfect 
id) babe bewobhnt id) babe bewobhnt 
Past Perfect 
id) hatte bewohnt ich hatte bewobnt 
Future 


ich werde bewobhnen ic) werde bewohnen 
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Indicative Subjunctive 
Future Perfect 

id) werde bewohnt haben ic) werde bewohnt haben 

Past Future 
ic) wiirde bewohnen 
Past Future Perfect 
id) wiirde bewohnt haben 


Imperative 
bewobhne bewobhn(e)t 
berwohnen Sie 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
bewohnen, 3u berwohnen bewohnt haben 
Present Participle Past Participle 
bewohnend bewohnt 


242. Conjugation of an Inseparable Verb with fein: 
cntfltehen flee. 


Principat Parts: entfliehen, entfloh, entflohen 


Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

id) entfliehe ich entfliehe 

Past 
ich entfloh id) entflibe 
Present Perfect 
id) bin entfloben ich fet entflohen 
Past Perfect 

id) war entflohen ic) wire entflohen 

Future 


ic) werde entfliehen id) werde entfliehen 
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Indicative Subjunctive 
Future Perfect 
id) werde entflohen fein ich) werde entflohen fein 
Past Future 
ic) wiirde entfliehen 
Past Future Perfect 
ic) wiirde entfloben fein 


Imperative 
entflieh(e) entfliehet 
entfliehen Sie 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
entfliehen, 3u entfliehen entflohen fein 
Present Participle Past Participle 
entfliehend entfloben 


VERBS WITH SEPARABLE PREFIXES 


243. A number of words, mostly adverbs and prepositions 
in their ordinary relations, are used with verbs as separable 
prefixes. For details about these words see §§ 499-503. 
They have the chief accent and sometimes precede and some- 
times follow the verb. Owing to their influence upon the 
meaning of the compound, they may cause a change in the 
auxiliary, haben or fein, used in compound tenses. Otherwise 
they have no effect on the conjugation of the verb. The 
only thing to be considered is the varying position of the 
separable prefix: 

244. Conjugation of a Separable Verb with haben: an- 
fangen begin. 


“ 


PRINCIPAL Parts: anfangen, fing an, angefangen 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 


id) fange an ich) fange an 
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123 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Past 

id) fing an id) finge an 

Present Perfect 
id) habe angefangen id) Habe angefangen 

Past Perfect 
ich hatte angefangen id) hatte angefangen 
Future 

ic) werde anfangen id) werde anfangen 

Future Perfect 
id) werde angefangen haben id) werde angefangen haben 

Past Future 
id) wiirde anfangen 
Past Future Perfect 
ic) wiirde angefangen haben 
Imperative 
fang(e) an fanget an 
fangen Sie an 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
anfangen, anjufangen angefangen haben 
Present Participle Past Participle 
anfangend argefangen 


1. The order in questions, etc., is: fange id) an, fing id an, 
habe id) angefangen, etc. For the order when the separable 
prefix is the first word in a clause see § 633, e. 
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245. Conjugation of a Separable Verb with jein: einwan- 
DET. immigrate. 
PRINCIPAL Parts: eintwanbdern, wanderte ein, etngemandert 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
ic) wandre ein id) wand(e)re ein 
Past 
ich wanderte ein id) wanderte etn 
Present Perfect 
id) bin eingewandert id) fei cingewandert 
Past Perfect 
id) war eingewandert ic) ware etngewandert 
Future 
ic) werde einwandern id) werde einwandern 
Future Perfect 
id) werde eingewandert fein id) werde eingewandert fein 


Past Future 
ic) witrde einwanbdern 
Past Future Perfect 
id) witrde cingemanbdert fein 
Imperative 
wand(e)re ein wandert ein 
wandern Sie ein 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
einwanbdern, cinguwandern eingewandert fein 
Present Participle Past Participle 
eimwandernd etiigewandert 
1. See § 244, 1, for the order in questions, etc. 


246. Position of Prefix after Connective. If the verb 
stands in a subordinate clause after a conjunction or other 
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connective, the prefix regularly precedes the verb in the pres- 
ent and past. The whole verb phrase then has the transposed 
order of words (§ 636) in all tenses. Thus: 


Indicative Subjunctive 
; Present 
Daf ich anfange Daf id) anfange 
Daf ic) einwandre Daf} ic) etnwand(e)re 
Past 
Daf ic) anfing Daf ic) anfinge 
Dak ic) einwanderte da ich etmwanderte 
Present Perfect 

dak ic) angefangen habe dak ic) angefangen habe 
Daf ic) eingewanbdert bin Dak ic) etngewanbdert fet 


The remaining forms of the indicative and subjunctive can 
be readily supplied after the manner of those given. 
REFLEXIVE VERBS 

247. A reflexive verb always has as its object a pronoun 
in the accusative case referring to the subject. For the 
first and second person this object is the accusative of 
the personal pronoun corresponding to the subject; for the 
third person it is fic) (§ 155). A reflexive verb always has 
haben for its auxiliary. The conjugation of the verb presents 
no new features. The reflexive pronoun stands sometimes 
before and sometimes after the verb, following the ordinary 
rules for the position of a pronoun object (§ 642, 1). 

248. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb: fic) freuen rejoice. 


Principat Parts: fic) freuen, freute fic), gefreut 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
ich freue mtd) ich free mid) 
du freuft dic) du freneft dic 


ex freut fic) er freue fich 
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Indicative Subjunctive 
Present 
wir freuen uns wir freuen uns 
ibr freut euch ibr freuet euch 
fie freuen fic) jie freuen jich 
Past 
ich freute mid ic) freute mid 
Present Perfect 
ich habe mich gefreut ic) babe mich gefreut 
Past Perfect 
id) hatte mic) gefreut id) hatte mic) gefreut 
Future 
ic) werde mich freuen id) werde mic) freuen 
Future Perfect 
ic) werde mich gefreut baben id) werde mic) gefreut haben 


Past Future 
id) wiirde mich freuen 
Past Future Perfect 
id) wiirde mich gefreut haben 
Imperative 


freue did freu(e)t euch 
freuen Sie fice 


Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 
fic freuen fid) gefreut haben 
Present Participle Past Participle 
fich frenend (fich) gefreut 
1. The infinitives and participles are given with fid in 
the paradigm. They may, of course, have as their objects 
the pronouns of the other persons (mid) freuen, dic freuen, etc.). 
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A reflexive pronoun can accompany the past participle only 
in the compound tenses. See § 584, 3. 


249. Dative and Genitive Objects. A few verbs take the dative 
and a smaller number the genitive of a reflexive pronoun as their object. 
Though such verbs are, strictly speaking, not reflexives, they are treated 
here as a matter of convenience. The inflection of the present indica- 
tive of {dmeideln, which governs the dative, and of {donen, which gov- 
erns the genitive in poetic and elevated style, will sufficiently illustrate 
the manner of conjugation: 


id) fhmeidle mir I flatter myself, etc. ich {hone meiner I spare myself, etc. 


du fomeidelft dir du fconf{t deiner 
er [c&metchelt fic er {cont feiner 
wir fdmeideln ung wir fdonen unfer 
ihr fcmeidelt euch ihr fdont euer 
fie {chmeicheln fic jte {dhonen ihrer 


250. Gelbjt with Reflexives. The indeclinable felbjt ac- 
companies the reflexive pronoun only when the latter is to 
be made emphatic or some ambiguity is to be avoided. See 
§ 363. The regular English use of myself, himself, etc., in 
this connection should not lead to erroneous conclusions 
about the German construction. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS 


251. Impersonal verbs can be used only in the third per- 
son singular. Their conjugation offers no new features. 
Thus, from bdonnern to thunder come e8 donnert, es donnerte, 
e8 hat gedonnert, etc. Nearly all the impersonals have haben 
as their auxiliary; only a very few have fein. Unlike Eng- 
lish, German can under certain conditions use the third 
person singular of the passive (§ 492) and also of some re- 
flexives (§ 604, 7) impersonally without change in their 
inflection. For the use of a subject with impersonal verbs 
see § 508. 

252. Impersonals with Objects. A number of German 
impersonals, sometimes with and sometimes without a sub- 
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ject, take an object. The verb remains in the third person 
singular, the object indicating the person actually concerned. 
Thus: 


mich diirftet, e8 diirftet mic) Jam mir traumt, e8 trdumt mir J 


thirsty, etc. dream, etc. 
Dich diirftet, eS Diirf{tet dich dir traumt, e8 traumt dir 
ibn diirftet, eS ditrftet thn ibm traéumt, e8 traumt ihm 
ung diirftet, e8 diirftet uns ung trdumt, e8 traumt uns 
euch diirftet, e8 ditrftet euch euch triiumt, eS traéumt eud) 
fie diirftet, e8 Dditr{tet fie ibnen triumt, e8 traumt ibnen 


The past (mid) diirftete, e& diirftete mtd) and the other tenses 
are used in the same way with the different pronouns. 


PARTICLES 


253. Adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions are often classed together as particles. Their further . 
treatment is left to the Syntax with the exception of the 
one topic of the comparison of adverbs. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


254. Adjectives used as adverbs can mostly be compared. 
Other adverbs, with a few exceptions, do not admit of com- 
parison. The rules for the comparison of adjectives by 
means of et and (e)ft apply also to adverbs. See § 136. 
The bare superlative is seldom used adverbially. A prepo- 
sitional phrase (commonly introduced by am) is regularly 
substituted for it; as, am {dinften, aufs fcdhinfte. See § 590. 

255. Irregular Comparison. The statements about adjectives irregu- . 
larly compared apply also to the same words used as adverbs. See 
§ 138. Notice also the following additional words: ; 

Wohl well usually has beffer and beft for its comparative and superla- 
tive, though it may have wobler and twobfft. 


Bald soon commonly substitutes eher and ebeft for bilder and baldeft 
or balder and balbdeft. 
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Gern willingly can form the regular comparative and superlative 
getner and gernft, but they are generally dropped in favor of lteber and 
liebjt. 

Oft often has dfter and Ofteft. Forms without the modified vowel 
rarely occur, but ofter8 for ofter is common. Ofterer and ofterft are 
obsolete. 

1. The superlatives given in this list regularly appear only in prepo- 
sitional phrases, as explained in § 264. 

256. Adverbs, like adjectives, are also occasionally compared by 
means of mehr and am metjten and are subject to the so-called descending 
comparison. See these topics under adjectives, §§$ 142, 143. 

257. The incidental references in the foregoing pages to the fuller 
inflections of older periods will serve to show that German, like all 
other languages, has undergone, and is still undergoing, change. The 
tendency throughout has been towards simplification. Some inflec- 
tional endings have entirely disappeared; others, once different, have 
now become alike. In the course of its long history German has, on 
the whole, been slowly gaining in efficiency as an instrument for the 
expression of human thought. What it has lost through phonetic decay 
_ it has more than won back through the increased definiteness and 
effectiveness of its syntactical relations. 


PARE il 


SYNTAX 


Some of the illustrative German sentences given in the Syntax have been 
shortened by the omission of words not essential to the meaning. This has 
made a slight change in the order of words advisable in a very few cases. A 
pronoun has occasionally been substituted for a long subject. The spelling has 
been made to conform to the present official rules. Otherwise there are no 
intentional changes. 


ARTICLES 


258. Agreement. The gender, number, and case of both 
the articles are determined by the noun they modify. For 
the article with a substantive adjective see § 306. 

259. Substitutes for the Articles. As in English, other 
pronominal adjectives, such as demonstratives, possessives, 
and indefinites, often modify a noun, generally to the exclu- 
sion of the articles. This fact is mentioned here merely as 
a necessary qualification of the rules given below for the 
use of the articles. 


Tue DEFINITE ARTICLE 


260. Contraction. The article der is distinguished from 
the same word used as a demonstrative adjective (§ 377) 
only by the difference in force. The demonstrative is em- 
phatic and suffers no contraction. The article is relatively 
unemphatic and frequently coalesces with a preposition and 
sometimes with other words. ; 

1. The ordinary combinations with prepositions are: am, 
betm, im, vom, zum, from dem; ans, aufs, durds, fiirs, ins, 
from da; jut, from der, dative feminine singular. Col- 
loquially they are more common than the uncontracted 
words, and they abound in all styles of literature. Less 
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common, though frequent in the spoken language, are con- 
tractions of dem and dag with dissyllabic prepositions, such 
as binterm, iiberm, unterm, binters, iibers, unters, etc. 

2. Less usual contractions with a preposition, such as itbern for 
iiber den, aufm for auf dem, gun for ju den, etc., are wholly colloquial. 
In phrases like an Ropf at the head, in Stall into the stable, which also 
belong only to colloquial style, we have den contracted with a prepo- 
sition, not the omission of the article. These contractions are also 
written an’n, inn, etc. 


3. The shortening of dag and deg to ’8 is not uncommon 
in colloquial style after other words than prepositions; as, 
fomm ber, wenn du’8 Herz halt come here if you have the courage. 
Contractions of other forms are much less usual. 


Uses of Der 


261. In the main the use of the definite article is the 
same in German as in English, but there are some important 
differences which are considered in the paragraphs below. 
For this article with proper names see $$ 282-286. 

1. Generic Article. The definite article accompanies a 
noun used in its widest or most general sense to indicate the 
whole of a class or kind, or all of a material; as, der Lee 
{emect mir nidt I do not like tea; das Tier hat aud) Vernunft 
animals too have reason; da8 Gifen ift dad miigltchfte Metall 
iron is the most useful metal. 

(a) The English construction in animals have reason or an animal 
has reason should therefore not be carried over into German, though 
the latter language does occasionally use the indefinite article or the 


plural in the English way. 
(b) The presence of the definite article in German therefore often 


_indicates ail of, its absence some or part of. See § 4265, 1. 


>. With Abstract Nouns. Akin to the preceding usage 
is the employment of der with abstract nouns, thus, die 
Tugend virtue ; der Tod death ; dev Glaube faiths diefer Sturm 
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in der Natur this storm in nature; er liebte die Mtufif fehr he 
was very fond of music. But see § 262, 1. 

3. With Infinitives. The definite article commonly stands 
before the infinitive used as a noun; as, das Yernen ging ihm 
febr {cher von ftatten he found it hard to learn; das Lachen er- 
Halt uns verniimftiger als der Verdrug laughter keeps us more 
reasonable than vexation ; fie war miide vom vielen Geben she was 
tired from much walking. 

4. For Possessives. The definite article often takes the 
place of a possessive adjective. This usage is very common, 
almost the rule, when it can cause no uncertainty about the 
possessor, or when the dative of the possessor (§ 455, 1) is 
present. Thus, ic) {diittelte mit dem Ropfe 7 shook my head; 
fie hatte die Blumen in der Hand she had the flowers in her hand ; 
du bricft mtr das Herz you are breaking my heart. 

(a) Here belongs also the use of the definite article before words 
for father, mother, and other members of the family; as, die liebe Ntutter 
aft dich griifen owr dear mother sends her greetings; wo ift der Vater 
where is father? dem Onfel to uncle. See also § 283. 

5. Distributive. German has the definite article in a 
distributive sense where English has the indefinite; as, den 
Monat 6 Taler six talers a month; zehn Pfennige das Bund ten 
pfennigs a pound; fechs Tage in der Woche six days a week. 

6. For Case. The definite article is often inserted to 
make the case clear; as, tn Ermangelung der Liiden for lack 
of shutters ; ih ziehe Wafer dem Weine vor J prefer water to wine. 

7. The definite article is also often found in prepositional phrases 
and in other constructions where it would be omitted in English. The 


details of such usage must be learned by observation, as they are too 
diverse for profitable classification here. 


Omission of Der 


262. 1. Partitive. The article is not used with names 
of materials when taken in an indefinite sense, that is, in 
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speaking of an indefinite mass of a substance, some or part 
of it. The unaccompanied noun often has the same force 
in English; as, they have salt, potatoes, and flour. English 
is, however, much more disposed than German to prefix 
words like some, any, etc., to bring out the partitive meaning 
(§ 425, 1). Collective nouns conform to thisrule. Abstract 
nouns also often appear without the article in analogous 
constructions. Thus, fie bringt euch) Beeren she is bringing 
you (some) berries; 3ur Nacht ift neuer Schnee gefallen fresh 
snow fell in the night; preugifdes Fubvolf drang in die Stadt 
ein (some of the) Prussian infantry entered the city; Gold ift 
jhwerer al Bleit gold is heavier than lead; haben Sie Barm- 
herzigfeit mit mir have pity on me. 

2. With Genitive. Both English and German regularly 
omit the article if the noun is modified by a preceding 
genitive; as, §ranfreichs weite Erde France’s extensive domain ; 
in Ybhres Nachbars Garten in your neighbor’s garden. 


3. The article is also omitted in a multitude of cases, sometimes 
where it would be omitted in English, but more commonly where either 
the definite or indefinite article would be retained. The omission is 
at times a survival from an older period when the article played a less 
important part than now. Still more often it is due to the feeling that 
the article is not needed for definiteness, or to poetic license, or to valid 
rhetorical reasons, or to mere caprice. Sometimes the omission is even 
contrary to the present tendencies of the language; occasionally the 
double construction, with or without the article, is current. Many of 
these cases can only be explained individually. The following is a clas- 
sification of part of them: 

(a) Words in pairs or series; thus, Haus und Hof house and home; 
Baum und Gras und Flieq’ und Wurm trees and grass and flies and worms. 

(b) For conciseness’ sake in proverbs, short and pithy sayings, 
commands, definitions of words, titles of books, etc. Thus, vor 
Recht Gewalt might before right; Gewehr ab order arms; Kopf bedeutete 
urfpriinglic) Trinkfdale (the word) Kopf originally meant a drinking vessel ; 
Gefdichte der deutfdhen Literatur (A) History of German Literature. 

(c) In a number of set expressions, mostly prepositional phrases; 
as, in Qufunft in the future; in Gegenwart ded Kaijers in the presence of 
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the emperor; 3u Suh on foot; bei Lag by day; Sretber diefes the writer 
of this. 

(d) In certain formal or technical expressions with such words as 
befagt, folgend, etc.; as, befagter Herausgeber the said editor; von der 
Witterung melde ic) Folgendes about the weather I report the following. 

(e) When the noun is essentially a separable verbal prefix; as, 
Plat nehmen, ftattfinden, etc. See § 499, 3. 


Tue INDEFINITE ARTICLE 


263. Contraction. As a numeral] etn is emphatic and 
suffers no contraction. As the indefinite article it is rela- 
tively unemphatic and very often drops the diphthong et 
in the spoken language and not infrequently in literature; 
thus, id griff "nen Rirjdhbaum I grasped a cherry tree; ’n bigden 
Schwindel a slight dizziness; ’ne Blume a flower. Cinem is 
even occasionally contracted to ’m and einen to ’n; as, jetst 
hat man mal ’n Menjdhen gefunden now I have really found a 
human being. 


Uses of cin 


264. The use of the indefinite article is, in the main, 
the same in German as in English and needs no discus- 
sion here, though there are individual cases of variation 
from the English construction which must be learned by 
observation. 

1. @in may have the meaning of some, any, such; as, 
beruft dic) ein Gefhaft in Cyperns Hafen does some business call 
you to the harbor of Cyprus? in einer Stellung in such an 
attitude. Notice also its use with nouns for food and drink; 
as, eine Gelter a bottle of Selters water; bei cinem vertrauliden 


Raffee over a chummy cup of coffee; ein trodnes Brot a loaf of 
dry bread. 


2. The old use of ein instead of der with nouns referring to 
officials still lingers on; as, von einem hoben Rat by the honorable (town) 
council, 

3. For ein with proper names see § 287. 
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Omission of ein 


265. The indefinite article is not commonly used with a 
noun in predicate or in apposition after alg if the noun 
indicates rank, office, nationality, and the like; as, er ift 
Major he is a major; er war Zabhnarjzt he was a dentist ; id) will 
als Schiffsjunge nad WAmerifa 7 want to go to America as a 
cabin boy. 

1. The omission of the indefinite article follows, in general, 
the same rules in German as in English. For its omission 
from prepositional phrases, set expressions, and the like 
see § 262, 3. 

REPETITION OF THE ARTICLES 


266. If the definite article is used with the first of two or 
more singular nouns of differing gender in the same con- 
struction, it should be repeated before each of the following 
nouns. It should also be repeated if the nouns are partly 
singular and partly plural, whether they are of the same 
gender or not. It need not be repeated if the nouns are 
in the singular and of the same gender, nor if they are in 
the plural, though of different genders. These rules apply 
to the indefinite article also, except, of course, for the plural. 
Thus, die allmadtige Zeit und das emige Schicjal almighty 
time and eternal fate; die Erben, ein Schwiegerjohn und eine 
Todter the heirs, a son-in-law and a daughter; ein furzer 
Augenbli¢ der Wonne und des Entziiclens a brief moment of 
delight and rapture; der Strom, das Meer, das Sal gehirt 
bem Rinig the river, the sea, the salt belong to the king ; eines 
Tages half er dem Vater und den Briidern fifdhen one day he 
helped his father and brothers fish; in der Bildhaueret und 
Maleret in sculpture and painting; ein grofer Sfandal und 
Yirger a great scandal and vexation; in dem Gewirre dev 
Strafen, Kaniile und Hiufer im the tangle of streets, canals, 
_and houses. 
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1. Exceptions to these rules are not uncommon in poetry and older 
prose and in careless speech; as, die Ntutter und Sdmeftern my mother 
and sisters; etn Gcshwert und Fahne tragend bearing a sword and a banner. 

2. Even with the same gender and number, German may repeat the 
article before all the nouns in the same construction, and it must do so 
if it is necessary to individualize them. Thus, ein andaddtiger Ritter 
und Bilger (a pious knight and pilgrim) and dev RKatjer und Konig (the 
emperor and king) refer to one person only, but the repetition of the 
article here would clearly indicate two persons. This use of the article 
is the same in English and in German. 

3. Not infrequently the repetition of the article is avoided by omit- 
ting it entirely, particularly in poetry and in very concise prose, as in 
proverbs, commands, and the like. 

4. As the rules for the repetition of the article are based upon its 
inflection for gender and number, they also apply to adjectives and to 
possessives and other pronominals. 


NOUNS 
GENDER 


267. The gender of German nouns is in part natural 
(that is, based on difference of sex) and in part grammatical. 
No general statements about it are of much practical value. 
The gender of nouns ending in a few of the terminations 
can be known certainly; otherwise, all rules have numerous 
exceptions. 

Gender According to Meaning 


268. Living Beings. Here the natural gender prevails for the most 
part; that is, words for males are masculines, those for females are 
feminine. Thus, der Qtann the man, der Habn the cock, die Mutter the 
mother, die Henne the hen. Among the exceptions may be noted: 

1. Neuter are Weibh and Frauenzimmer woman and all diminutives ~ 
in den and lein; as, Fraulein unmarried woman, Miss, Madden girl. A 
few of the diminutives occasionally have the natural gender. . 

2. Nouns denoting living beings without special reference to sex 
may be of any gender; as, der Menfd) man, any human being, die Berfon 
the person, da8 Rind the child, der Fijh the fish, das Schaf the sheep. 

269. Inanimate Objects. Nouns denoting inanimate objects may 
be of any gender: 
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t. Masculine are the names of seasons, months, days of the week, 
points of the compass, and stones; as, Winter winter, Juli July, Freitag 
Friday, Often east, Mtarmor marble. 

2. Feminine are the names of trees, plants, flowers, and fruits; as, 
Ulme elm, Roje rose, Birne pear. 

(a) German rivers are feminine, with a few notable exceptions 
such as der Mbhetn, IMtecar, Pain. Rivers of other countries are said to 
be mainly masculine. Words used as names of ships may keep their 
customary gender, as der Sultan, but popular speech is more disposed 
to make them all feminine, as die Deutfdland. 

3. Neuter are names of towns and countries, materials, letters of 
the alphabet, many collectives (especially those with the prefix Ge), 
and other parts of speech used as nouns (§ 280); as, Ytorwegen Norway, 
Wien Vienna, GCifen iron, A (the letter) a, Gebirge mountain chain, 
Yacheln smiling. 

Gender According to Form 


270. The statements below are mostly subject to many exceptions, 
though a few of the suffixes, as stated, do indicate an invariable gender. 
For further details about the suffixes see §§ 672, 673. 

1. Masculine are most monosyllables derived by vowel gradation 
(§ 671); nouns in er, ler, and ner, denoting the agent; those in el, de- 
noting the instrument; those in em, id, ig, ing, fing, and rid); those in 
en, if not infinitives. Thus, Sprud) saying, Sager hunter, Handler dealer, 
Gartner gardner, Hebel lever, Atem breath, Fittih) pinion, Reifig twigs, 
Gering herring, ZBogling pupil, Ganjerid) gander, Daumen thumb. 

2. Feminine are most nouns in e and t; all in et, in, heit, Fett, {chaft, 
and ung. Thus, Giite goodness, Gruft vault, Bauberet magic, Kinigin 
queen, Freiheit freedom, Sparjaméeit economy, Greund{daft friendship, 
Ordnung order. Abstract nouns, as a class, are therefore feminine. 

3. Neuter are diminutives in den and fein; infinitives used as nouns; 
most nouns with the prefix Ge, with or without the suffix e; all in tel 
and nearly all in fal, fel, tum, and ni. Thus, Baumen little tree, praue 
fein unmarried woman, Miss, Gewerbe trade, Gewehr weapon, Biertel 
quarter, Sdhidjal fate, Ratjel riddle, Fiirftentum principality, Hindernis 
hindrance. 


* Gender of Foreign Nouns 
271. Borrowed words are supposed to keep the gender that they had 


in the language from which they come. The exceptions are, however, 
very numerous. Many, especially those fully naturalized, have changed 
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their gender to agree with German words of similar meaning or form. 
Other influences have also been at work. As English words have no 
grammatical gender, they take their gender in German from some fancied 
or real resemblance in meaning or form to German nouns. French nouns 
may be neuter in German, though French has no neuter. The knowl- 
edge of the derivation of-a noun is therefore of little practical value in 
determining its gender, nor is the gender of a borrowed noun necessarily 
the same in all parts of Germany or in all the course of its history. 


Gender of Compound Nouns 


272. Compound nouns having a noun as their last member 
take the gender of that member; as, der Baumftamm the 
tree trunk, die Baumfchule the nursery, das Baummeffer the 
pruning knife. The exceptions are comparatively few: 


1. Nouns with mut as their last member are regularly masculine, 
but Wnmut grace, Demut humility, GroRmut magnanimity, Sanftmut 
gentleness, Schwermut dejection, Webhmut sadness, and possibly one or 
two others are regularly feminine. They have no plural and, like 
other feminines, add no case endings in the singular. The syllable 
mut in these compounds represents two older words, muot, m., and 
muoti, f. The modern noun Jtut mind is masculine. 

2. Nouns in teil are regularly masculine, but Gegenteil opposite, 
Grbteil zxheritance, and one or two others are neuter. All the fractidnals 
in tel or teil (§ 673, 12) are also neuter. The word Teil part is now gen- 
erally masculine, though it is still commonly neuter in the meaning of 
share, allotied portion. 

3. A few other exceptions are the feminines Untwort answer, Heirat 
marriage, and the masculines Mittwod) Wednesday, Abjdeu horror. The 
list could be slightly lengthened by the addition of some less common 
words. See the dictionary for the declension of these words. 


273. Compound nouns of which the last member is not 
a noun are not numerous. Those which denote persons 
commonly follow the rules for natural gender; those not 
denoting persons are given gender more arbitrarily. Thus, 
der Taugenidhts the good-for-nothing, der RKehraus the final 
dance, die Handvoll the handful, da8 Vergif{meinnidt the forget- 
me-not. See the dictionary for the declension of these words. 
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Variation in Gender 


274. Some nouns have more than one gender. These 
variations are due to several causes, difference of dialect being 
one of the most effective. For borrowed nouns see end of 
§ 271. The nouns with variable gender may be grouped as 
follows, only a few illustrations being given for each group: 


1. The noun may have different genders without change of form 
or meaning. Thus: 


Biindel, v., m., bundle Knduel, x., m., ball (of thread) 
Butter, f., m., butter Meter, 2., m., meter 

lof, 2., m., raft Ort, m., n., place 

Honig, m., n., honey Bult, x., m., desk 

Ramin, m., n., fireplace SGadrecen, m., n., terror 


Rafter, f., m., n., fathom Tud, n., m., cloth 
2. The noun’ may have different forms with different genders but 
without difference of meaning. Thus: 
Baden, m., Bade, f., cheek Schurz, m., Schiirze, f., apron 
Rarren, m., Karre, f., cart Trupp, m., Truppe, f., troop 
Quell, m., Quelle, f., spring Beh, m., Bebe, f., toe 
3. The same noun may have different genders with different mean- 
ing but with the same form in the nominative singular. Thus: 


Band, 2., band, bond m., volume 
Grbe, m., heir n., inheritance 
Glur, f., field m., hall 
Schild, m., shield / Ny Sign 

See, f., sea m., lake 

Teil, m., part n., Share 


4. Nouns of different origin and different gender may have come to 
have the same form in the nominative singular. Thus: 


Bulle, m., bull f., bull (= edict) 

Meffer, m., measurer n., knife 

Tor, m., fool n., gale 
NUMBER 


275. Nouns have, as a rule, both the singular and plural. 
Some are, however, used only in the singular; as, Glang, f., 
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brightness, Heu, n., hay. Others, though they are compara- 
tively few, are used only in the plural; as, ltern parents, 
Mafern measles. Such words do not necessarily correspond 
in German and English; thus, sing. Wjde, f., ashes; pl. 
werien vacation. 


1. Abstract nouns are commonly used only in the singular, but 
those that can take on a concrete meaning or express a number of differ- 
ent kinds or activities may have a plural; as, die Freuden, Gdsinbeiten, 
Tugenden the joys, beauties, virtues. Certain set phrases, such as 
Guer Gnaden your grace, mit Ehren with honor, etc., are survivals from 
the period when abstract nouns formed a plural, not necessarily with 
concrete meaning, more freely than now. 

2. Names of materials, as in English, are ordinarily in the singular, 
but most of them can form a plural meaning kinds of ; as, Holzer woods, 
kinds of wood, Sakge salts (in chemistry). 

3. A few words, such as Oftern Easter, Weihnadten Christmas, Pfing- 
ften Pentecost, which originally referred to a period of time (the Easter 
season, etc.) are regularly plural. The three mentioned are, however, 
often used as singulars, with varying gender. 

4. For nouns which make a plural by forming a compound see 
§ 121, 6, and for plurals in mémmer or Ieute see § 121, 7. For variant 
plurals see § 123 and also comments under each of the declensions. 


Singular for the Plural 


276. In general, the English and German practice in the 
use of the singular and plural is the same. In some con- 
structions, however, the German commonly has the singular 
where we should expect the plural. The generic article 
with the singular is discussed in § 261, 1. Isolated cases 
of the use of the singular for the plural must be learned by 
observation, but the following groups need attention: 

_ 1. Nouns of Quantity. Masculine and neuter nouns of 
quantity (denoting weight, measure, extent, height, length, 
amount, etc.) regularly stand in the uninflected singular 
after a numeral. The masculine Jann man and the fem- 
inine Wtarf mark (money) follow the same construction. 
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Thus, einige bundert Fup unter uns several hundred feet below 
us; zwei PBfund Fleijd) two pounds of meat; fiebzehn Mark tft 
alles, was der Fliichtige zuriicfgelajjen hat seventeen marks are 
all that the fugitive left behind ; mit 120,000 Mann with 120,000 
men. In this last illustration Ytann shows the regular lack 
of inflection of the oblique cases in this construction. If 
the noun is actually in the singular, as after ein, or in the 
plural without a numeral, it is, of course, regularly inflected. 
For the case of an accompanying noun (for example, §leifd 
in the second illustration above) see § 449. 


(a) Nouns denoting time or money (except Ntarf) probably occur 
oftener in the plural after numerals than in the singular; as, 3wanzig 
Pfennige pro Bogen twenty pfennigs per sheet; dreifiqg Sabre alt thirty 
years old. The singular is, however, not at all uncommon in ordinary 
speech. Other words that regularly stand in the singular in this con- 
struction are occasionally found in the plural. 

(b) Feminines (except Ytarf) and foreign nouns of any gender regu- 
larly take the plural; as, zwet Nteilen two miles, drei Flafcen three boltles, 
zehn Yegionen ten legions, viele Talente many talents. Occasionally a 
feminine, especially if strong, stands in the singular, and fully naturalized 
borrowed words (fund, for example) regularly do so, if masculine or 

» neuter. 

(c) The singular in this use now signifies collection. ‘Thus, vier 
Mann a group of four men, vier Wanner four individual men. It originated 
in neuters which had no ending in their nominative and accusative 
plural (§ 121, 3) and then spread by analogy to the other nouns 
concerned. 


2. Collective. The singular is much used in German in 
a collective sense; as, der Feind fiel ind Cand the enemy invaded 
the country; fein Haar war grau his hair was gray; die tandes- 
fiirften munterten den Kaufmann auf the sovereigns encouraged 
the merchants. The plural is much more usual in this con- 
struction in English than in German. 

3. Distributive. If the sense is distributive, the singular 
of the noun is pretty regularly used in German, while English 
ordinarily has the plural in the same construction; as, auf 
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dem Gefichte der Hirer on the faces of the listeners; Haft du der 
Rinder [tebes Haupt verteidigt have you defended the dear heads 
of your children? man bidrt Annas und Johannes’ Stimme the 
voices of Anna and John are heard. Notice also the singular 
of words for parts of the body which are found in pairs; as, 
Darauf wifdhte fie fic) Tranen aus dem Y%uge then she wiped 
tears from her eyes. 


4. German has the singular and English regularly the plural when 
the noun has two, or more, mutually exclusive modifiers; as, unter 
dem vierten und fiinften Grade nordlicher Breite at the fourth and fifth de- 
grees of northern latitude; der erjte und (der) zrweite Vers the first and the 
second verse(s). 


Abstract for Concrete 


277. German may use an abstract noun in the singular 
with a concrete meaning; as, grop ift in Unterwalden meine 
preund|dhaft the number of my friends is large in Unterwalden ; 
weift du, dak Bejuc) fomint do you know that visitors are coming ? 
Die ganze Bewohner|daft all the inhabitants. 


DIMINUTIVES 


278. Diminutives are much more freely used in German 
than in English. In both languages they may express not 
only littleness but also endearment, familiarity, contempt, 
and exaggeration, or they may have a humorous tinge. 
Their more frequent use in German causes some difficulty 
in translating them into English. The indiscriminate em- 
ployment of /ittle as the equivalent of the German diminu- 
tive suffix is often very misleading. Thus, Witerdjen is 
seldom little father; it means generally dear father, or, with - 
more familiarity, dad or governor. Not infrequently the 
diminutive force is so slight that it is best not to attempt 
to render it in English. In some words the suffix has lost 
its diminutive force, though it may still have an effect on 
the meaning; as, §riulein unmarried woman, Miirden fairy 
Story. 
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ABSENCE OF DECLENSION 


279. Nouns, unless preceded by some modifier, are not 
infrequently without declension, especially in pairs or in a 
series, but sometimes in other relations also; as, fiir vitrit 
und Baterland for king and country; da8 Verhiltnis von Serr 
und Sflave the relation of master and slave; von Menfd 3u 
Menjch from man to man. Both the inflected and uninflected 
forms are, however, possible in many cases, and the presence 
of the article or other limiting word regularly causes inflection. 

1. The first of two nouns connected by und, and less frequently in 
other relations, may be without inflection; as, an Tier und Vigeln feblt e8 
nidt there’s no lack of beasts and birds; lange Tag und Niachte long days 
and nights. This construction is now poetical, with the possible 
exception of a few set phrases. 


OTHER Parts oF SPEECH AS NouUNS 


280. Any of the other parts of speech and also phrases, 
clauses, and whole sentences may occur in constructions 
where they become in effect nouns. Thus, Gl8beth und ibr 
Gegeniiber Elsbeth and the person opposite her; ohne Wenn und 
Aber without if and but; ftatt ein Selbft gu fein instead of being 
a personality ; ein vernehmliched ,gute Stadt" an audible “ good 
night”; Bapa ftellt fic an, als ob id) Gott meth was verbroden 
hatte papa acts as if I had done God only knows what. The 
gender of such substantives is regularly the neuter, but 
when they refer to persons, and occasionally without refer- 
ence to persons, they may have another gender. For their 
declension see § 122. Words like Springinsfeld, Taugenidts, 
etc., might also be considered here, but the frequency of their 
use makes it preferable to treat them as compound nouns. 
See § 692, 1. 

Proper Names 


281. As proper nouns differ in several regards from com- 
mon nouns, it is best to consider them separately. 
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DEFINITE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES 


282. With Names of Persons. Both baptismal and family 
names are regularly without the article if not preceded by 
some modifier; as, eine Stunde lang jtand Paul da Paul stood 
there for a whole hour; er nite Eltjabeth 3u he nodded to Eliza- 
beth; unter den neueften Romanen Spielhagens among the latest 
novels of Spielhagen. But the article is found, commonly 
contrary to English practice, in the following constructions: 

1. The definite article, or some substitute for it (§ 259), 
must be inserted if the name is preceded by an adjective; 
as, der arme YWArthur poor Arthur; mit der bereits ermabnten 
Katharina von Nettenberg with the before-mentioned Catharine 
von Klettenberg; in Begleitung des fleinen Crnjt escorted by 
little Ernest. For the dropping of the genitive ending of 
names preceded by the article see § 291. 


(a) But the article is omitted in direct address, as in English; thus, 
fieber Georg dear George. It is also occasionally omitted, mainly in 
poetry, when not in direct address, the adjective being then uninflected; 
as, herein gum Gaal flein Roland tritt voung Roland enters the hall. 


2. German may also insert the article even when an 
adjective does not precede the name. Sometimes this is 
done to make the case clear; oftener the article indicates 
familiarity or contempt, or it may act as a substitute for 
Herr, Frau, or Fraulein in colloquial style. Thus, dem Wran- 
gel gegeniiber opposite Wrangel; das ift aber nicht der Heinrich 
but that is not Henry; du fennft die Rune you know Miss 
Runeck. Except to show case, this use of the article is more. 
common in South than in North Germany. The article is 
also frequently put before the names of noted people; as; 
der Bismard. In all these cases the article is much more 
frequent in the spoken than in the written language. 

3. The article is frequently found before the names of 
fictitious characters and also before the name of a person 
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for his work; as, Corona Schroeter fpielte die Sphtgenie Corona 
Schroeter played (the réle of) Iphigenia; der Rembrandt the 
(painting by) Rembrandt; im Homer lejen to read in Homer. 
If the proper name assumes still more completely the force 
of a common noun, usage in English and German is the 
same; as, det Meftor der europadijden Diplomatie the Nestor of 
European diplomacy; der Yaofoon the (statue of) Laocoén. 

4. The rules for the article with the plural of proper names are 
essentially the same in both English and German. 

283. With Common Nouns as Proper Names. Words for 
members of the family, as father, sister, uncle, etc., and also 
for some titles or offices may become in effect proper names 
and appear without the article or its equivalent; as, Ptutter 
jagt mother says; da feb’ ich Exzelleng durd) den Gaal gehen then 
I see his Excellency going through the drawing room. This 
usage with words for members of the family is more par- 
ticularly North German. See also § 261, 4 a. 

1. Akin to this usage is the occasional dropping of the article before 
other common nouns; as, Knabe fprac: Sch bree did) the boy said: I'll 
pluck thee; Kiger hat diefe Behauptung nicht aufgeftellt the complainant 
did not make this allegation. 

284. With Names of Animals and Inanimate Objects. 
If proper names are given to animals or inanimate objects, 
they are treated like the names of persons; thus, die braune 
Lifel brown Lizzie (cow); binter Ponto behind Ponto (dog) ; 
die fhwarze Sufe black Susie (traction engine). 

285. With Geographical Names. The use of the definite 
article with geographical names depends in part on the 
application of the name, in part on its gender. 

t. Names of Towns and Countries. Neuter names of 
towns, countries, and political divisions are regularly without 
the article if not preceded by a modifier; as, in Yonbdon in 
London; der Kinig von Preugen the king of Prussia. lf an 
adjective precedes, the article is inserted; thus, das liebe 
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Gadfen dear Saxony. For the omission of the ending of the 


genitive see § 292. 


(a) But die MNiederlande the Netherlands, das (or der) Elfag Alsace. 
Names ending in gau are mostly masculine, but a few are neuter (retain- 
ing the old gender of Wau district); they all take the article. Nearly 
all the names ending in land omit the article, though a very few 
keep it. 

(b) The adjectives ganz and halb are commonly uninflected and with- 
out the article before neuter names of towns and countries; as, du 
wirft ganz Franfreid) fammeln unter deinen SGjepter thou wilt gather all 
France beneath thy scepter. If the article precedes, gang and bhalb have 
the usual adjective inflection. 

2. Masculine and feminine names of towns and countries have the 
article whether preceded by an adjective or not; as, die Tiirfet Turkey; 
die halbe Gchwetz half Switzerland. See §§ 127, 2, 128, 2. 

3. Other Geographical Names. All other geographical 
names, such as those of rivers, lakes, oceans, forests, moun- 
tains, city streets and squares, etc., are regularly preceded 
by the article, no matter what their gender; as, an. den 
Rhein to the Rhine; in der Potsdamer Strafe on Potsdam 
Street; der Khiiringerwald the Thuringian Forest; die Alpen 
the Alps. 

(a) But the article may be omitted before the names of streets in 
certain constructions. See § 348. 

286. With Other Proper Names. The use of the article 

.with other proper names conforms to the practice in English 
only in part: 

1. The names of the seasons, months, and days, and of 
the divisions of the day, including the meals, are regularly 
with the article; as, im Gommer in summer; im Suni in 
June; vom Montag ab from Monday on; nad dem Friibjtic 
after breakfast. 

(a) For such constructions as Mitte Dezember see § 346, r. 

2. Other proper names not mentioned above use the article as 


in English; as, im Qinterzimmer des Schwarzen Wdlers in the back 
room of the Black Eagle (inn); mit der Union with the Union (news- 
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paper); der Rapitin der Crathie the captain of the Crathie (ship); bder 
Englander the Englishman. 


INDEFINITE ARTICLE WITH NAMES OF PERSONS 


287. Here the usage of English and German is the same; 
as, er tft etn Cicero he is a Cicero; ein Hobenzollern a Hohenzol- 
lern (that is, a member of that family); deutjdhe Mtufifer, etn 
Reifer, cin Hafje, fogar ein Handel German musicians, a Ketser, 
a Hasse, even a Handel (that is, such musicians as these); 
ing Deutf{dhe von einem Peter Wernher itbertragen translated into 
German by a (certain) Peter Wernher; er hatte etnen jdi- 
nen Dollond bhervorgezogen he had pulled out a fine Dollond 
(spyglass). 

FEMININE SUFFIXES WITH NAMES OF PERSONS 


288. Though now infrequent, the custom of adding in 
to a family name to indicate a female member of the family, 
or to the husband’s title in speaking of the wife was formerly 
very common; as, die Parloffin Mrs. Marloff, die Frau Pro- 
fefforin the professor's wife. In familiar speech in may be 
weakened to en; as, die Berafeldten Mrs. Bergfeldt. 


r. Among the uneducated the adjective suffix (t){q may be used in 
the same way with a family name; ’n fdnellen Tod hat fie gehabt, die 
Drewfsfde Mrs. Drewfs has had a sudden death. 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


289. A person’s place of residence is regularly indicated 
by a preposition; as, Hermann Ullmann in Vin3 Hermann 
Ullmann of Linz. But the custom has become very common 
in print of merely putting a hyphen between the name of 
the person and the place; as, Profeffor Hetnrid) Weinel-Fena 
Professor Heinrich Weinel of Jena. The practice is uni- 
versally condemned by the grammarians. For names in 

pon see § 125, 3 a. 
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GENITIVE SINGULAR OF PROPER NAMES 


290. The manner of forming the genitive has already been 
considered in §§ 125-129, but the use of the terminations 
given there is much restricted by certain considerations. 

291. Names of Persons. If an article or an equivalent, 
with or without an adjective, stands before it, the name 
of a person adds no termination for the genitive singular; 
as, in Begleitung des Fleinen Ernft escorted by little Ernest; die 
Didtungen eines Gellert the works of a Gellert. 


r. An exception arises when the genitive of the name of a person 
thus modified precedes the noun on which it depends; as, bor deg 
Stauffadhers Haufe in front of Stauffacher’s house. But even here the 
ending is not infrequently dropped. 

2. On the other hand, the adding of the genitive ending to the modi- 
fied name was formerly the rule and occurs occasionally now; as, Die 
Gattin des gliiclichern Tellhetms the wife of the more fortunate Tellheim. 


292. Names of Towns and Countries. Neuter names of 
towns and countries add no ending for the genitive if pre- 
ceded by an article or its equivalent, with or without an 
adjective; as, die Stragen des alten Berlin the streets of old 
Berlin. The inflected.genitive is, however, much commoner 
here than with names of persons. The bare article with 
neuter names of towns and countries is infrequent; an adjec- 
tive is usually present. 

1. Feminine names of towns and countries add no ending for the 
genitive; masculine names usually add 8. See §§ 127, 2, 128, 2. 

2. Yon with the-dative is substituted for the genitive in connection 
with the name or title of a ruler; as, der Rinig von Spanien the king of 
Spain. 

293. Other Proper Names. All other masculine and 
neuter names regularly add an ending for the genitive singu- 
lar. But the tendency to drop the ending, which has already 
triumphed for names of persons and for neuter names of 
towns and countries, is also at work here; thus, die Ron- 
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furreng des Widhter the competition of the Wachter (newspaper) ; 
an einem fonnigen Grntemorgen des Y%Wuguft on a sunny harvest 
morning in August; der Napitin des Sultan the captain of the 
Sultan (ship). 


t. This construction is pretty near the rule with the names of the 
months and is slowly gaining with other names, though still the great 
exception. 

294. This dropping of the genitive ending seems to be due to the 
feeling that the case is sufficiently shown by the article or other modifier 
and possibly also, in part, to dislike for the repetition of a sibilant. It 
even occurs occasionally with common nouns. A similar phenomenon 
is the substitution of (e)n for (e)8 with strong adjectives and occasion- 
ally with pronominals. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOUNS WITH PROPER NAMES 


295. Proper names are often accompanied by titles, such 
as Rinig, Graf, General, Hofrat, and the like, and by other 
descriptive words, such as Gobn, Vetter, Freund, Machbar, 
Shlog, Schiff, etc. In their ordinary relations all these 
words are declined after the manner of other common nouns. 
Accompanying proper names, they may or‘may not be de- 
clined according as they precede or follow the name and 
are themselves modified or unmodified. Whether they are 
declined or not, their case is determined by the rules for 
case and for apposition. 

296. Preceding the Name and Unmodified. A bare de- 
scriptive noun preceding a proper name is not inflected. 
The proper name then follows the rules for the declension 
of proper nouns (§ 125-129). Thus, Sraiulein Ottiliens Bru- 
der Miss Ottilia’s brother; mit Graf RKjerfemanden with Count 
Kjerkewanden; dev Betjtubl Klojter Susoal8 the prayer desk of 
the cloister Susdal. 


r. Serr is an exception, being now regularly declined. See § 300 
for illustrations. In older usage, and occasionally still, it was treated 
like other titles. 
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297. Preceding the Name and Modified. If the descrip- 
tive word precedes the name and is itself modified by the 
article or its equivalent, it is declined, while the name takes 
no inflection; as, mit der Biifte des alten RKaifers Wilhelm with 
the bust of the old emperor William ; th {ab den Fiirjten Bismare 
I saw Prince Bismarck ; de8 Schloffes Bielftetn of castle Biel- 
stein; in Auftrag meines Obetms Friedrich) by order of my uncle 
Frederick. 

1. The genitive ending 8 of a descriptive word is not infrequently 
dropped; as, da8 Atelier des PBrofeffor Harry Crampton (the studio of 
Professor Harry Crampton) instead of the more usual des Profeffors 
Harry Crampton. 

2. Only the first of two or more preceding descriptive words is 
declined; as, aus dem Yachlak des Dichters PBrofeffor Or. Georg Sderer 
from the estate of the poet, Professor (Doctor) George Scherer. 


298. Following the Proper Name. If the descriptive 
word, modified or unmodified, follows the name, it is declined, 
and the name adds or omits the genitive ending according 
to the usual rules (§ 291); as, die Siege Heinrids, Roinigs der 
Deut{dhen the victories of Henry, king of the Germans; durd 
die Bemithungen de8 Herrn Or. A. Weig, Brofeffors an der 
Fonigliden Rriegsafademie through the efforts of Dr. A. Weiss, 
professor in the Royal Military Academy; in Gemein{daft 
mit Dr. Mar Yordan, dem DHireftor der Berliner Mational- 
Galerie together with Dr. Max Jordan, director of the Berlin 
National Gallery. 


1. Adjectives following and describing a proper name belong here; 
thus, die Zeiten Friedrids des Grofen the times of Frederick the Great; 
vom Karl dem Dicen from Charles the Fat; Ludwigs IT. (= des Zweiten), 
de8 Stammlers, Sohn son of Louis Il, the Stammerer. 

299. The statements above give the prevailing modern usage. Ex- 
ceptions are pretty numerous now and were once still more frequent. | 
The proper name and title were formerly felt more as a sort of com- 
pound with resulting effect on the declension. On the other hand, the 
tendency to drop the genitive ending, if the case is made evident in 
some other way, grows stronger. 
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300. Herr, Frau, and Fraulein with Names of Persons. 
In addition to their frequent use as the equivalents of Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss, these words are found in certain idiomatic 
constructions: 

1. Herr is used, for politeness’ sake, with a title or word 
for an occupation, with or without the proper name, in 
speaking to or of a man; as, die Bemiihungen des Herrn Dr. 
YW. Wei the efforts of Dr. A. Weiss; der Herv Major the major; 
fein Wort, Herr Baron not a word, Baron. Particularly in 
direct address, where Germans are especially insistent upon 
it, this construction with err is carried to great lengths; 
as, Derr Buchhalter, Herr Forjtgehilfe, Herr Schneidermeifter. 
@rau and Fraulein are used in the same way if a woman has 
a title or occupation of her own; as, §raulein Doftor. 

(a) err is regularly declined in this and the following constructions; 
rau, being feminine, shows no variation in the singular; §riulein is 
treated like other titles, sometimes adding and sometimes omitting the 
8 of the genitive singular. 

2. Herr, Frau, and Fraulein are very commonly inserted, 
for politeness’ sake, before words for members of the family; 
thus, im Gefdaft Shres Herrn Vaters in the business of your 
father ; feine Frau Gemablin his wife; ih will, Herr Schwager 
I wish, brother-in-law; ift da8 Shr (or Ghre) Fraulein Todhter 
ts that your daughter ? 

3. grau is often inserted before the title or word for the 
occupation of the husband, with or without the proper name, 
in speaking to or of the wife; as, §rau Profeffor, Frau Paftor 
Stieglitz. 

4. For the use of the feminine suffix in with proper names see § 288. 
For the article with proper names to show sex see § 282, 2. 


TITLES OF Booxs 


301. Much confusion prevails regarding the declension of 
the titles of books, periodicals, articles, and the like. In 
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apposition with such words as Werf, Roman, 3Zettidrift, the 
title is regularly left unchanged. Elsewhere declension is 
the commoner practice, but non-inflection is increasing. 
Thus, mit dem bdreibindigen Roman ,Das junge Europa” with 
the three-volume novel ‘‘Young Europe’; unter der Uberjdrift, 
,»Ouftav Freytag und die Frembdwirter” wnder the heading 
“Gustav Freytag and Foreign Words”; Soripiel 3u ,Die Mei- 
fterfinger” prelude to “The Mastersingers”; in der ,Maria 
Stuart" in “Mary Stuart”; feine ,Franjofifhen Luft{dhliffer” 
his “ French Country Seats”; tm neunund;wangigiten Bande der 
»hreupifhen Sabrbiicher“ in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
“Prussian Annals.”’ The quotation marks are often omitted. 
A verb is in the plural if its subject is a plural title, not in 
apposition with Werf, etc., as, dte Aayptifden Nahridten waren 
das einzige Blatt the “Egyptian News” was the one paper. 


ADJECTIVES 


302. Only descriptive adjectives and participles used as 
adjectives are considered here. Articles, numerals, and some 
other words used either as adjectives or pronouns (known 
therefore as pronominals) also have adjective force, but they 
differ in other respects greatly from ordinary adjectives 
and are discussed elsewhere. 

303. In their syntactical use adjectives are divided into 
four classes, according to whether they stand before their 
noun (the noun may be understood), or after the noun as 
appositives, or appear in predicate, or are used substantively. 
This classification does not indicate different adjectives but 
the different ways in which the same adjective may be used. 


ADJECTIVES BEFORE THEIR NOUNS. 


304. The syntactical: use of the adjective is the same 
whether it stands before its noun or whether the noun, though 
omitted, is understood; as, der alte Dtann the old man, ein 
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junges Madden a young girl, warmes Blut warm blood, die 
jddnere von beiden Schweftern the more beautiful of the two sis- 
ters. The noun decides the gender, number, and case of the 
adjective. Such adjectives are called adherent or atiributive. 

305. Repetition. The rules for the repetition of adjec- 
tives modifying nouns of differing gender or number are the 
same as for the article. See § 266. 


SUBSTANTIVE ADJECTIVES 


306. The adjective is substantive if it has the value of a 
noun. The gender and number of such adjectives are deter- 
mined by the idea which they express; as, der rempbde the 
stranger, die Frembden strangers, ein Qrembder a stranger, die 
Rinfe the left hand. The neuter singular often indicates an 
abstraction; as, da8’ Gone the beautiful, beautiful things, 
Altes und Neues old and new (things). The case is deter- 
mined by the usual rules for case. 


Declension 


307. An adjective, if it stands before its noun or with the 
noun understood or if it is used substantively, is declined, 
but the manner of its declension depends on the presence 
or absence of a preceding article or declined pronominal 
adjective, as follows: 

308. Strong Declension. ‘The adjective takes the end- 
ings of the strong declension (§ 133) if it is not preceded by 
an article or pronominal, or if the preceding pronominal is 
not declined in the construction; as, bet fchinem Wetter a 
fine weather ; mand) beforgter Blicl many an anxious glance ; 
pu verlangit Unmigliches you demand the impossible; withrend 
mat viel Unnitses lehrt while much that 1s useless is taught ; ein 
paar leife Worte a few words in an undertone. For the ending 
of the genitive singular of strong adjectives see § 133, 2. 
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rt. If mander, folder, or welder throws off its ending (without inter- 
vening ein) or if viel, wenig, etc. add no ending, the adjective is strong. 
It is also strong after the indeclinables ein paar, ein wenig, ein bifden. 
The varying inflection of some of the pronominals, particularly of the 
indefinites, therefore plays an important part in the declension of 


adjectives. 
2. The nominative and accusative singular neuter is, however, 


regularly weak after dies (for dDiefes); as, died ftolze Herz this proud heart. 

3. For the dropping of strong endings see § 320. 

309. Weak Declension. The adjective takes the endings 
of the weak declension (§ 134) if it is preceded by der, Ddiefer, 
jeer, jeder, mander, jolder, welder, or any other pronominal 
with the strong inflection; as, auf der linfen Geite on the left 
side; diefe hohen Biume these tall trees; man bradjte eiligft das 
Verlangte what was desired was brought very quickly. 

1. This rule calls for the weak inflection of the adjective after viel, 
einig, etc., if they add a distinctive ending. But see § 317. 


2. Mander, folcher, and welder often drop the endings. The follow- 
ing adjective is then declined strong, if ein does not intervene. 


310. Mixed Declension. The adjective takes the endings 
_ of the mixed declension (§ 135) if it is preceded by ein, fein, 
mein, dein, fein, ihr (Shr), unfer, or euer. That is, the adjec- 
tive is weak or strong according as these words have or do 
not have an ending; thus, auf einem bohen Berge on a high 
mountain; mein teurer Sohn my dear son; wit haben unfer 
Miglihftes auc) getan we have also done our very best. 

1. The adjective is of the mixed declension after mand ein, fold 
ein, weld) ein, fo ein, fo fein ($ 385), ein folder, ein jeglider, and also regu- 
larly after a possessive preceded by bdiefer or jener (as diefer mein, etc.). It 
is commonly weak after ein jeder. 

311. Compound Adjectives. Only the last member of a 
compound adjective is declined.. This rule applies not only 
to adjectives written as compounds (furglebig, for example) 
‘but also to adjectives that are in effect compounds, though 
not so written; as, das fcjwarz und meife Banner der Stadt 


‘ 
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the black and white banner of the city, da& RKiniglicd) Preupifces 
RBollamt the Royal Prussian Customhouse. Contrast this 
with the construction in § 312, 3. 

312. Adjectives in the Same Construction. Two or more 
adjectives in the same construction are declined alike; as, 
ein paar grofe, belle Tranen some big, shining tears; das lange, 
blonde, gelodte Haar his long, light-colored, curly hair; du 
Tapferer und Reiner thou brave and pure one. 

1. When the first adjective is in the strong dative singular, mas- 
culine or neuter, the second exhibits a decided tendency to become 
weak, especially if it has closer connection in meaning with the noun. 
It may also be weak in the genitive plural and in the feminine genitive 
and dative singular, though less frequently. Thus, in bejtindigem 
perfinlicen Berfehr in constant personal intercourse; die Folgen grofer 
firperliden Anftrengungen the results of great physical exertion. 

>. A substantive adjective following one or more strong adjectives 
is sometimes weak; as, ein tiichtiger Beamte an excellent official; em an- 
genehmes Mu fere a pleasing appearance. 

3. Sometimes only the last of two or more adjectives is declined in 
poetical style; as, ein unerfreulid) jammernswiirdiger AUnbli an unpleasant, 
pitiable sight ; in enger {tet und engerm Kreis in a more and more contracted 
circle. It is sometimes a question, owing to this lack of inflection, 
whether the first of two words is an adjective or an adverb. 

313. After wa, nits, and etwas. An adjective after was 
what, nits nothing, and etwas (or was) something is now re- 
garded as a strong neuter substantive adjective and is 
declined for case accordingly; as, was gibt e8 Neues what's 
the news? id weif von nichts Befonderem 7 know of nothing 
special; nad etwas Jeuem for something new; da& wird was 
Rares fein that will be something fine. Originally a partitive 
genitive was used here, but the appositional construction 
has completely prevailed. 

314. After wer, jemand, and niemand. The appositional 
construction is also now the regular one after wer who or 
somebody (§ 193), jemand somebody, and niemand nobody; as, 
wer anderer who (or somebody) else, mit jemand Erwadfenem 
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with some grown-up person. But the partitive genitive, espe- 
cially of anber, is still fairly common; thus, td) meine — wer 
Frembdes I mean —what stranger ? ich bin e8 [= Herr im Haujel, 
und ntemand anderes J am and nobody else. The partitive 
genitive of all is also regularly found after wer; as, mer alles 
who all ? 

315. After Numerals. The cardinal numerals, except ein, 
have no effect on the declension of an accompanying adjec- 
tive, which follows the usual rules; as, Die drei gropen Fenjter 
the three large windows, but drei grofe Fenjter. The ordinals 
are always preceded by an article or pronominal; both they 
and an adjective following are declined accordingly. 


1. After the occasional strong genitives ziweter and bdreier (§ 147, 1) 
the adjective is regularly weak, however. Indefinite or numeral inde- 
clinable adjectives, such as allerhanbd, alferlei, vielerfei, and the like, do 
not affect the declension of an accompanying adjective. 


IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE DECLENSION 


316. The modern rules for the use of the strong and the 
weak adjective are the outcome of a long development. Ex- 
ceptions to the rules given above are therefore far more 
numerous in older literature than in that of the present day. 
Many of the cases of the occurrence of strong endings instead 
of weak, or of weak instead of strong in violation of these 
rules, are no longer permissible and need not be considered 
here. Certain other exceptions, which are still more or less 
current, are mentioned below. 

317. Strong Endings for Weak. After the plurals viele, 
wenige, mebhrere, einige, etliche, alle, beide, andere, and (less fre- 

quently) mande, folche, welthe, an adjective may be strong, 
especially in the nominative and accusative; as, viele leud- 
tende Augen many shining eyes. With some of these words 
the strong nominative and accusative plural of the adjective 
is still commoner than the weak, but the weak form is always 
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correct and is increasing in frequency. After the inflected 
singular of these words the weak adjective is now the rule, 
though strong forms may occur. If any of these words are 
preceded by the definite article or a demonstrative, they 
and the adjective following are declined weak. 

318. Weak Endings for Strong. Words like bejagt, fol- 
gend, etc., are often found without a preceding definite article 
(§ 262, 3 d), contrary to English usage, and may then be 
followed by an adjective with a weak ending; as, folgenbde 
widtigen Tatjacdhen the following important facts. The weak 
form is more common in the plural than in the singular. 
These words lie in meaning between ordinary descriptive 
and pronominal adjectives; hence the uncertainty about the 
ending of the adjective following. But the regular construc- 
tion with the strong ending is now the commoner here and 
is increasing in frequency. 

319. In Address and after Personal Pronouns. Here we 
should expect the strong adjective. In address it is regu- 
larly strong if no personal pronoun is present; as, Lieber, 
bas wei id) nicht my dear, I do not know; fiiher Friede, fomm 
sweet peace, come; Geduld, liebe Freunde patience, dear friends. 
But it is not infrequently weak in the plural; as, lieben 
Freunde. After pronouns it is nearly always strong in the 
nominative singular, but is oftener weak than strong in the 
other cases of the singular and in the whole plural; as, id 
ungliidlicer Mann F, unhappy man; du, arme erau you poor 
woman; ex dummer Rerl he, stupid fellow ; wir Siingeren we 
younger men; mir armen Manne to me, poor man ; iby lieben 
Leute you dear people. 


320. Dropping of Endings. The ending es of the nominative and 
accusative singular neuter is still not infrequently dropped, especially 
in poetry; as, gut Gfiic good luck, ein froplic) Herz a happy heart. The 
~ dropping of masculine or feminine endings or of other neuter endings 
_is uncommon. 
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1. For ganz with neuter names of towns and countries see § 285, 1 0. 

321. Undeclined Substantive Adjectives. The substantive adjective 
may be without declension: 

1. In a number of set expressions, mostly where the adjectives 
occur in pairs and without the article; as, hod und niedrig miiffen 
einmal mwedfeln high and low must sometime change places; 3mijden 
668 und gut between good and evil. This construction was formerly 
more frequent than now. For the use of the initial small letter see 
§3, 14. 

2. Substantive adjectives used as names of languages are commonly 
treated as indeclinable neuters; thus, ein gebrodjenes, mit Franzofifd 
und Stalienifch durdflodtenes Deutfdh (a) broken German intermingled 
with French and Italian; mein Gnglifh my English; auf Deutfih in 
German; um eines reinen Oriecdhijd willen for the sake of (a) pure Greek. 
They may be declined if they immediately follow the definite article, 
and inflection is the rule if they are then also governed by a preposition; 
as, Das Deutfd(e) German, aus dem Franzofifdhen ins’ Deutide from French 
into German. 

(a) The adjective is declined in der Deutfde the German (man), die 
Deutfdhe the German (woman), ein Deutfder a@ German (man), die Deutz 
{den the Germans, etc. Other names of nationalities, such as Englinbder 
Englishman, §ranjoje Frenchman, etc., are actual nouns and are 
declined accordingly. 

322. Indeclinable Adjectives. Some adjectives are indeclinable 
even when they precede their noun. Such are: 1. Yauter and eitel 
nothing but, genug enough, mehr more, weniger Jess. 2. Those in er from 
names of towns and countries (§ 673, 5). 3. Those in erlei (§ 677, 4). 
4. A few of foreign origin denoting color, such as rofa pink, fila lilac- 
colored. Thus, der Stettiner Bahnhof the Stettin station; in thren rofa 
Wafdhfleidern in their pink wash dresses. Some adjectives can be used 
only in predicate and are never declined. See § 326. 

(a) Another adjective following one of these indeclinables is declined 
according to the construction in which it stands; as, von Lauter goldnen 
Herzen by nothing but golden hearts. 


APPOSITIVE ADJECTIVES . 


323. Here are included, for convenience, not only ad- 
jectives following their nouns, but also those occurring in 
constructions equivalent to a clause and in absolute 
constructions. Absence of declension is the rule. 
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1. Following the Noun. If not preceded by an article or 
pronominal, an adjective following the noun which it explains 
is regularly undeclined; as, von der Stirne hei} from the hoi 
brow; ein junges Madchen, fletn, iiberfchlanf a small and too 
slender young girl. As in English, this position of the adjec- 
tive is infrequent in prose. 

(a) Occasionally the adjective is declined; as, edhte Dichter, grofe rwie 
fleine genuine poets, great as well as minor. It must be declined if pre- 
ceded by an article or pronominal; thus, fie febten fic) auf die Bante, 
die hHilzernen they sat down on the wooden benches. 

2. In Constructions Equivalent to a Clause. The adjec- 
tive may stand before or after its noun and be separated from 
it by one word or more. It is not declined; thus, retd) an 
Vefistum wobhnt der Vater mir daheim my father, (who is) rich 
in possessions, dwells at home ; eine Rubebant, mit furzem und 
didjtem Gras bewadfen a seat covered with short and thick grass. 


(a) This construction is not so common in German as in English, 
the adjective, preceded by its modifiers, being generally placed before 
its noun in German; thus, von ibren einander gegeniiber gelegenen 
Haufern from their houses situated opposite one another. See § 649. 


3. In Absolute Constructions. A participle accompany- 
ing an accusative (§ 471) or nominative (§ 434) absolute or 
itself used absolutely (§§ 583, 5, 586, 7) is not declined; as, 
er fest fic), dad Gefidht von Praredis abgewandt he sits down 
with his face turned away from Praxedis; die Augen zugebunden, 
haft du mid) fehnell gefunden with blindfolded eyes you quickly 
found me. 

PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


324. An adjective in predicate is regularly undeclined. 
The uses of such adjectives may be classified as follows: 

1. Referring to the Subject. The adjective refers to the 
subject if it is in predicate with verbs expressing being, 
becoming, continuing, and the like, with other intransitives 
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expressing condition or motion, and with the passive of verbs 
mentioned in subsection 2 just below; as, du bift glitcflich 
you are happy; ich werde jclafrig J am growing sleepy; fte 
{cheint 3ufrieden she seems contented ; mein Freund liegt franf my 
friend lies ill; der Stoff wird blau gefarbt the material 1s dyed 
blue. 

2. Referring to the Object. A predicate adjective refer- 
ring to the object may accompany some transitive verbs, as 
in English; thus, der eingige Weg, etnen Menfden beffer gu 
maden the only way to make a man better ; ch finde e8 [angwetlig 
I find it tiresome ; ev tieR die Speifen unberiihrt he left the food 
untouched ; man nennt ibn getjig they call him stingy. 

(a) A predicate adjective expressing the condition into 
which the object is brought by the action of the verb is found 
with intransitive (§ 463, 3) as well as transitive verbs; thus, 
ich habe mich miide geftanden 7 have made myself tired by stand- 
ing ; {chlaf dic) gefund sleep and get well; er goR den Becher voll 
he poured the cup full. This construction occurs in English 
also (for example, they painted the fence white) but is far 
more frequent in German. This adjective is known as the 
adjunct accusative or objective predicate. 

3. After al or fiir. A variation of either of the above 
kinds of predicate adjectives is found in the undeclined adjec- 
tive after alg or, with a few verbs, after fiir; as, er ftellt den 
Mann als ebrlic) dar he represents the man as honest; die Mus- 
fiibrung erfdeint als feblerhaft the execution seems faulty; id 
halte ibn fiir nirrijc) 7 consider him foolish. 

325. But an adjective in the predicate is declined if it is _ 
used substantively, or stands before its noun, or is pre- 
ceded by an article or pronominal adjective; as, ic) bin dic. 
Schwache J am the weak one; wir find reifende Ritter we are 
traveling knights ; ein neues Bud ift nicht immer ein gqutes a 
new book is not always a good one; da8 wird was Rares fein 
that will be something fine. In none of these cases is the 
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adjective, though a part of the predicate, actually a predi- 
cate adjective. 

1. Boller is an old inflected form which, as well as the uninflected 
voll, is still used freely in predicate or appositively; as, wo alles voller 
Blumen ift where everything is full of flowers; du bift voll Makel you are 
full of flaws. See § 441, 3. 

326. Adjectives only in Predicate or Apposition. Some 
adjectives cannot be used before a noun. They are there- 
fore undeclined and occur only in predicate or in apposition. 
Such are angft anxious, bereit ready, fetnd hostile, gram averse 
to, fund known, leid grievous, not necessary, niike useful, fchuld 
to blame for, and some others. 


1. On the other hand, there are a few adjectives whose use in predi- 
cate or in apposition is rare or questionable if they are not preceded 
by an article or pronominal. For the predicate superlative see § 332. 


MopIFIERS OF THE ADJECTIVE 


327. The adjective may be modified by an adyerb or adverbial 
clause, by a noun or pronoun in the genitive (§ 441), dative (§ 457), or 
accusative (§ 468), by an infinitive, or by a prepositional phrase. For 
the position of the modifiers of the adjective see § 649. 


ADJECTIVES AS ADVERBS 


328. Most adjectives can be used in their uninflected form 
as adverbs (§ 587). The uninflected adjective may thus be 
employed in apposition, as a predicate, or as an adverb. 
Occasionally it is difficult to decide which of these three 
uses is intended. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


329. Relative and Absolute Comparison. Ordinarily the 
comparative and superlative are found in relative compari- 
son, that is, ascribing to an object, or objects, a higher or 
the highest degree of the quality expressed by the adjective; 
as, der Gee ift tiefer als der Flup the lake is deeper than the 
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river; der befte Kaffee fommt aus WArabien the best coffee comes 
from Arabia. They may, however, be used in absolute com- 
parison, in which the comparative indicates a tolerably high 
and the superlative a very high degree of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective; as, nad) langerem GSttll{chweigen 
after a longish silence; der Mann bat erft als ein Wlterer gebei- 
ratet the man did not marry till he was pretty old; die Mnfunft 
Sbhrer beften Mtutter the arrival of your excellent mother ; die 
wentajten only a few. 

1. The absolute superlative is generally avoided by using an adverb, 


such as febr, hoécft, and the like, with the positive, but the absolute 
comparative is not infrequent. 


Declension of Comparatives 


330. The comparative may be inflected or uninflected. 
The same rules apply to it as to the positive; thus, fein 
fhlimmrer Blak no worse place; fein Geficht war noc blaffer als 
fonft his face was even paler than usual. 


Declension of Superlatives 


331. The superlative must. always be declined; thus, id 
tirmfter I, most miserable one; e& war die hidhjte Zeit zt was 
high time; dte allerfeinften Waren the very finest wares; bei 
hellftem Gonnenfdein in the brightest sunshine; unfere nidften 
Hefte our next issues. 


‘xr. The superlative is nearly always preceded by the definite article 
or by a pronominal adjective, though it may appear without such 
accompaniment in its absolute use and occasionally elsewhere. It is — 
preceded only rarely by the indefinite article. 


. 


332. In Predicate. The superlative, always declined, 
appears in predicate in one of two forms: 

1. If it compares an object with itself under different 
conditions, it stands in the weak dative after am (for an 
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dent); as, diefe Farbe ift bet Licht am {dhinften this color is most 
beautiful in the light; wo die Not am groften, ift Gottes Hilfe 
oft am allernachjten when the need is greatest, God’s help 1s 
often nearest. 

2. Otherwise the predicate superlative is in the nomina- 
tive after the definite article or a pronominal; as, die frith{ten 
Blumen find die lieblichften the earliest flowers are the loveliest ; 
das Kithnfte wire das Kliigfte gewejen the boldest (course) would 
have been the wisest. But the form in am is often used, 
especially colloquially, where the other construction is the 
logical one. 


(a) Allerliebft offers the sole exception to the rule that the superlative 
must be declined in the predicate; it has come to mean charming, 
delightful. 

Further Comments about the Comparative and Superlative 

333. 1. What English expresses by two comparatives connected by 
and or by more and more with the positive (for example, angrier and 
angrier, more and more angry) is commonly expressed in German by 
immer with the comparative; as, er wird immer reidher he is getting 
richer and richer. It may also be expressed by immer mehr or mehr 
und mehr with the positive, or by connecting the two comparatives 
by und. 

2. The superlative is often strengthened by prefixing the genitive 
aller; as, die allerfein{ten Waren the very finest wares. As in English, the 
comparative and superlative may also be strengthened by adverbs; 
thus, viel beffer much better, nod) ftirfer still stronger, bei weitem der grifte 
Teil by far the greatest part. 

3. Double comparison and the use of the superlative with reference 
to only two objects occur occasionally, as in English; thus, mehr 
lofaleres Yntereffe more local(er) interest; ber Rliigfte von uns beiden the 
wisest of us two. 


CoNJUNCTIONS WITH THE COMPARATIVE 


334. WIS is the conjunction ordinarily used in connection 
with the comparative; as, ein Jahr alter als das Madden a 
year older than the girl ; fo fiiblte er fich reidher als bisher therefore 
he felt himself richer than hitherto. 
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335. Wie is also frequently found with the comparative 
in the same sense as alg; thus, died Schwert ift etwas leidter 
wie das alte this sword is somewhat lighter than the old one; 
machen fie fic) nicht beffer wie fie find do not make yourself out 
better than you are. This construction, though still common, 
is becoming less frequent. Wie is limited more and more to 
expressions of equality, similarity, or identity and therefore 
accompanies the positive in preference to the comparative. 

1. The positive, regularly preceded by fo, alfo, or ebenfo 
(all meaning as or just as), is often followed by alg, though 
wie is not uncommon in colloquial style; thus, diefer Paler 
ift nicht fo beriihmt alg fein Vater this painter is not so famous 
as his father ; meine Hand, noch ift fte meif mie til) my hand 
is still as white as milk. 


(a) Occasionally, mainly in poetry, alg wie occurs after either the 
comparative or the positive with the meaning of alg or wie; thus, du 
follft eS auf der Welt beffer haben als wie wir you shall have things better 
in the world than we. 

2. Denn was the regular conjunction after the comparative in an 
older period. It occurs occasionally still, especially if alg stands 
elsewhere in the sentence; as, der Ntarquis war fo viel reicder denn er the 
marquis was so much richer than he; hodbher al8 Romponift denn als Poet 
higher as composer than as poet. 


COMPARISON WITH mehr AND am meijften 


336. Unlike more and most in English, mehr and am meiften with the 
positive are little used to make a comparative and a superlative. They 
are, however, occasionally employed anywhere by the best writers and 
are commoner than the regular forms in er and (e)ft in the following: 

1. When the comparison is between the qualities expressed by two 
adjectives, not between two objects with different degrees of the same 
quality. Here mehr is commoner than the regular comparative; as, 
wenn man in der Gefellfdaft mehr hiflic) als wabr ift if people are more 
polite than truthful in society; feine mebr breite als hohe Stirn his fore- 
head broad rather than high. . 

2. In the comparative and superlative of indeclinable adjectives 
(§ 822) and, to a less extent, of participles and of adjectives with 
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harsh combination of sounds; as, mehr gram more averse to, von der am 
meiften aviftofratifjden Gefellfdaft Curopas by the most aristocratic society 
of Europe. 

DESCENDING COMPARISON 


337. In the descending comparison (§ 143) with weniger or minder 
and am wenigften or am minbdeften the adjective is actually a positive and 
is treated accordingly; as, mein Gcritt war meniger feft my step was less 
firm; fiir die minder Tiidhtigen for those less capable; dev am wenigften 
Unterridtete the one least informed. 


NUMERALS 
CARDINALS 


338. The cardinals are used freely with or without a noun; 
as, dreifig Sabre alt thirty years old; ein Mehr von swangzig 
gegen 3wolf a@ majority of twenty to twelve. When the cardinals 
are used as substantives, a dependent noun or pronoun is 
put in the genitive or in the dative after pon; as, 3!vet meiner 
Briider or zwei von meinen Briidern two of my brothers. 


339. Uses of ein. 1. Standing before its noun and itself not preceded 
by the definite article or a pronominal, ein follows the usual rules for 
the agreement of adjectives. Asa numeral, in contrast to the same word 
used as the indefinite article, it is emphatic and suffers no contraction. 
For ways of distinguishing it to the eye from the indefinite article see 
§ 4. In the spoken language the stress distinguishes the numeral from 
the article. 

2. Standing alone, it is a substantive numeral or an indefinite pro- 
noun; as, e8 ift mur einer, der e8 gang erfiillt there is only one who entirely 
fills it; wenn einem alles neu ift when all is new to one. 

3. Preceded by the definite article or a pronominal, it may be either 
an adjective or a substantive; as, bor dem einen Henfter in front of one 
window; weder dag eine nod) das andere neither the one (thing) nor the other. 
For its declension in these three positions see § 146. 

340. Uninflected ein. Gin is not declined at all: 

rt. As the first part of a compound numeral; as, einundswanjzig abr 
twenty-one years, das einundswangigite Sabr. 

>. When followed by und, oder, or bié and another cardinal; as, tt 
ein bis zwei Stunden between one and two hours. Or with omission of the 
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connective; ein, ;weit Woden lang for a week or two. Also when fol- 
lowed by derfelbe; as, an ein und demfelben Tage on one and the same day. 

3. In ein wenig, ein bifden, ein paar (§ 424), meaning some. 

4. In some indefinite numeral expressions, such as ein adtzig 
(§ 342, 1). 

5. Regularly before fractionals (§ 344). 

6. With Ur in expressions of time; as, nach ein Ubr after one o’clock. 

7. After ror and 1001 the noun may be put in the singular and ein 
made to agree with it, or the noun may be in the plural and ein left 
uninflected; as, in the accusative, taujendunbdetnen Grund or taujendundein 
Griinde a thousand and one reasons. Sometimes an invariable eine occurs 
before a feminine noun; very rarely a noun stands in the plural, pre- 
ceded by the singular of ein inflected for gender and case. 

841. Uses of ein’. In addition to its use as an ordinary numeral or 
indefinite pronoun, ein8, the shortened form of eine’, occurs in various 
idioms: 

1. In counting and, without Ubr, in expressions of time; as, id 
Zable eins, zwei, drei J count one, two, three; vor eins before one (o'clock). 
But ein may occur instead of ein8 in both these constructions. 

2. Expressing harmony, agreement, identity, and the like; as, mttt 
ihm waren wir etn8 geworden we had come to an agreement with him. 

3. As the object of a verb or in a prepositional phrase, with various 
meanings; as, bi8 das Effen fertig wird wollen wir eins trinfen while we 
wait for dinner, we will take a drink; mitt eins all at once. 

342. Numerals are made indefinite or approximate, as 
in English, by the use of adverbs, such as etiwa, beinabe, etc. 
The prepositions an, auf, and in may have the same effect; 


as, an die zehn Sabre about ten years. 
1. An invariable ein or eine is used in the same way; as, ein gwanzig, 


dreifig Qabhre twenty or thirty years; ein Taler adhtzig eighty talers or so; 
eine get Stunden frither some two hours earlier. 


ORDINALS 


343. The ordinals are adjectives and are treated like other > 
adjectives in the same situation; thus, im erften §enjfter in 
the first window; al8 der Zrweite geendet hatte when the second 
one had ended. But an ordinal may be uninflected after 3u; 
as, 3u dritt three in ail. 
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FRACTIONALS 


344. The fractionals, except balb and Hilfte, both meaning 
half, are neuter nouns. A dependent noun is regularly in 
the genitive or the dative after von, unless it is a masculine 
or neuter denoting quantity (§ 276), when it is invariable; 
as, ein Drittel feiner Gaden or von jeinen Gachen a third of his 
things; drei VBiertel Pfund three quarters of a pound. They 
also make compounds with the accent on the last member; 
as, ein Viertelpfund a quarter of a pound; eine Zebntelfefunde 
a tenth of a second. Gin preceding a fractional is regularly 
uninflected. 

rt. Silfte isa feminine noun. A noun dependent on it is in the geni- 
tive or in the dative after von. alb is an adjective and is ordinarily 
treated like other adjectives; as, ein balber Npfel half an apple; die 
halbe Stadt fpridt davon half the town is talking of it. For its lack of 
inflection with names of towns and countries see S285. mp yeelielteis 
preceded by a cardinal, it may agree with its noun, which is then singu- 
lar; as, drei und einen halben Monat three and a half months. Or it may 
remain uninflected, often with omission of und, the noun then being in 
the plural; as, einundeinbalb Sabre one and a half years; dreteinhalbh WMil- 
lionen Mart three and a half million marks. 

(a) As the name of the fraction, Halb is a neuter noun; thus, ein 
Sedftel von ein Halb bleibt ein Drittel a sixth from a half leaves a third. 


DATES 


345. The day of the month is expressed by an ordinal, 
with or without the name of the month; as, am 7. Sulit or 
am 7ten Quli or am fieb(en)ten Sulit on the seventh of July; 
heute ift der gwangiafte April, oder haben wir fdon Den etnund- 
zwwanzigiten to-day is the twentieth of April, or is it already the 
twenty-first? Gneifenau fhrieh den 22. Gneisenau wrote on the 
2ond. For the case in expressions of time see § 470. 

1. Der wievielte, made after the manner of an ordinal, is much used 
in asking for the day of the month; as, der wievielte ift heute or den 

wievielten haben wir heute what day of the month is it? 
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346. The year, expressed by the cardinal, follows the 
name of the month or season without an intervening comma; 
as, tm Suli 1811 (read achtzebnhunbdertundelf commonly) in 
July, 1811; im Spitfommer 1629 in the late summer of 16209. 
Examples of dates with the omission of the name of the 
month or the season are: am Wbfchlufje des Gahres 1807 at 
the close of the year 1807; tm Qabre 1769 in the year 1760; 
weldjeS 1772 juerjt erfdien which first appeared in 1772; der 
Held von 1809 the hero of 1809; {eit 1808 since 1808; {don 
1771 as early as 1771. A common way of writing the date 
of letters is illustrated by dD. (or den) 19. WAuguit 1906. While 
prepositions, except in, often occur with or without the 
insertion of Qabhr, accepted usage requires im Qabre, not 
simply in, before the numeral, as tm Yabre 1769, not in 
1769. The latter construction is increasing in frequency, 
however. 

1. Notice also such contracted expressions as Ynfang Oftober ait 
the beginning of October; Mitte Dezember in the middle of December; Ende 
Miz at the end of March; endlich Februar 1813 finally in February, 1813. 


The full form also occurs; as, im Anfang des Dezember. For the omission 
of the genitive ending, as in the last illustration, see § 293. 


TIME OF Day 


347. The hour is denoted by a numeral, and o’clock 
by Ubr, the minutes being commonly expressed as in Eng- 
lish; as, um jivet Ubr at two o'clock; eine Ntinute nad eins 
(§ 341) a minute after one; fitnf Minuten vor adcht five minutes 
before eight. The half and quarter hours are counted 
forwards; as, (ein) biertel (auf) acdjt a quarter past seven; 
Halb act, occasionally balb auf adt half past seven; drei 
Viertel (auf) act a quarter to eight. Other expressions will 
be readily intelligible. Wie viel is generally used in asking 
for the time of day; as, wie viel UWbr ift e8 what o'clock 
4s tt? 


. 
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House NUMBERS 


348. The house number follows the name of the street, 
as, Sdhumannftrafe 2, 2 Schumann Street ; Vibowftragke 8, dret 
Treppen hod) (commonly written 8™) 8 Liitzow Street, up 
three flights ; Dejjauer Strafe 1, Ede Kiniggraber Strawe (or 
in full, an der Gee der Noniggriger Strafe) 1 Dessau Street, 
corner of Kénniggritz Street. The contraction for Strafe 
is Gtr. or ftr. 

r. Vibowftrafe and Deffauer Strafe illustrate an approved difference 
in the manner of writing street names, Gilpow being a proper noun and 
Deffauer an adjective. When the adjective is declinable, as in §ran- 
z0fiiche Strafe, it is inflected like any other adjective in the same posi- 
tion; thus, in der Frangzdfifdhen Strafe. The same rules apply to the 
noun or adjective before Gaffe, Blab, etc. But Deffauerftrafe, Fran- 
z6fifheftrafe, or Deffauer-Strafe, Franz sfifde-Strafe, are also quite 
common. 


PRONOUNS 
AGREEMENT 


349. A pronoun agrees in gender and number with the 
noun to which it refers, while its case is determined by the 
construction in which it stands. If the pronoun refers to 
the plural of a noun or to two or more nouns, it will itself 
be plural, its case being determined as before. 

1. But wer, was, and the pronouns of the first and second person 
do not vary for gender, and there are no distinctions of gender in the 
plural of any of the pronouns. Some of the indefinites never have an 


antecedent. Occasionally the direct reference of a pronoun is to another 
pronoun, especially to one of the personal pronouns. 


350. Important exceptions to the rule for agreement are: 
1. A pronoun referring to a neuter noun denoting a per- 
son, such as §raulein, Madchen, Weib, or to a neuter diminu- 
tive of the name of a person, such as Rarlden, MHshen, now 
commonly conforms to the natural gender; as, das Madden 
.fte. But the neuter frequently occurs in literature and 
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even in ordinary speech; as, da8 Niddden...e8. A relative 
pronoun referring to such a noun is pretty regularly neuter; 
as, das Wadden, das or weldhes. 

2. A neuter singular pronoun may refer to persons of 
different sex; as, id) habe feines von meinen Grofeltern gefannt 
I knew none of my grandparents. The masculine singular 
is, however, much commoner here. 

3. Quite different from the foregoing is the use of the 
neuter singular collectively for persons, sometimes referring 
to a preceding noun or nouns, sometimes without such refer- 
ence; as, alles fah nad) der Ubr they all looked at the clock ; 
und was fic) fonjt an meinem ied erfreuet and they who once 
delighted in my song. In this usage }a8 may be contemptuous 
or humorous; as, um Himmels willen und das will beiraten for 
heaven’s sake, the creatures want to marry. A neuter pronoun 
may also refer contemptuously or humorously to a single 
person; as, will da8 zu uns does that thing want to come in 
here? The neuter singular may also be used to sum up 
several preceding nouns of differing gender. Only very 
rarely is a pronoun in the masculine or feminine singular 
used with reference to two or more nouns. 

4. Otherwise the rule for agreement in number is more 
closely observed in German than in English. Thus, it is 
only occasionally that a plural pronoun refers to a collective 
noun in the singular; as, da8 Bolf... fie, instead of the much 
more frequent das Bolf.. . e8. 

351. Pronominal Adjectives. A number of the pronominal words 
can also be used before a noun. Like other adjectives, they then agree 


with their noun in gender, number, and case; as, in diefem Leben in this 
life. Details are given in connection with the individual words. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


352. For the occasional omission of a personal pronoun when 
subject of a sentence see §614. For the repetition of personal 
pronouns after relatives see §406. For the German equivalents 
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of he who, they who, etc., see § 417. As the use of the pronoun of 
the first person is the same in English and German, it is not 
discussed here. 


SECOND PERSON 


353. In Ordinary Speech. 1. Du is used in speaking to 
a member of one’s family and also to a very intimate friend, 
a child, an animal, an inanimate object, and often in address- 
ing one’s self. br is its plural. Thus, fommit du mit uns, 
Tante Berta are you coming with us, Aunt Bertha? Kinder, 
feid ihr alle da children, are you all present? Gie is used in 
speaking to one or more persons other than those mentioned 
above. It is therefore the most widely used pronoun of 
address outside the family. 


(a) While Gie is plural and always governs a plural verb, an adjec- 
tive dependent on it is in the singular if it applies to only one person; 
as, Sie Urmfter you poor fellow. Notice also that Gie is now commonly 
employed in speaking to an adult servant. 

(b) A change in the pronoun addressed to a person may be very 
significant. Thus, a change from Gie to )u may mean increased inti- 
macy or anger or contempt, while one from du to Gie may be humorous 
or indicate estrangement or anger. 


2. Du and ibr, like thow and ye in English, are used in 
prayer, in invocation of the saints, and the like. This is 
also the usage in literature. 

3. Du, or the corresponding form of the imperative, is 
used in proverbs, in general exhortations, often in printed 
polemics and advertisements, in speaking to a person as a 
representative of his class, and the like. ¥br, or the corres- 
ponding form of the imperative, is also common in these 
uses both as the plural of du and as a substitute for it. Thus, 
fage mir, mit wem du umgebft, und ic) fage div, wer du bift tell 
me with whom you associate, and I will tell you what you are; 
midhteft du, vielgeliebter Lefer would you like, dearly beloved 
reader ? thr Weiber you women; wiihlet alle liberal all vote the 
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liberal ticket! In some of these uses there is a growing 
tendency to employ Gie. 

4. A title, or Herr, Frau, or Fraulein with or without a 
title, may take the place of a pronoun of the second person. 
The verb is sometimes in the third person singular, but is 
oftener in the third person plural. If the verb is singular, 
the possessive adjective is fein or thr (both meaning your), 
according to the sex of the person addressed. If the verb 
is plural, the possessives are Yhr, declined, Cuer, frequently 
not declined, and the indeclinables Shro (§ 154, 4) and Dero 
(§ 163,2 6). The last three are properly applied only to 
the highest functionaries, except humorously. An oblique 
case of a title may stand for the same case of a pronoun. 
This manner of address is still customary in official and 
very formal style and is often employed, though with dimin- 
ishing frequency, by tradespeople, servants, etc. Thus, 
wir meinten, der Herr ware ein reifender Cnglinder we thought 
you were a traveling Englishman; wollen gnabdiges Fraulein 
nidt auf dem Sofa Blak nehmen will you not sit down on the 
sofa? eine Anzahl Herren wiinfcht den Herrn Oberft zu fprechen 
a number of gentlemen wish to speak to you, colonel; err 
Amtsrat werden Jhre Freude haben you will be pleased, judge ; 
auf Gw. (for Cuer) Roniglichen Majeftit Befebl at the command 
of your (royal) majesty; wollen Shro CErcellenz; nur die Gnade 
haben will your Excellency only be so kind? al& id) Dero Poden 
vernahm when I heard your knocking. 

354. In Literature. 1. Novels and other books which 
represent actual modern speech use du, ihr, and Gie as 
explained above. In general, poetry, including the poetical 
drama, rejects Gie entirely. Ou may then be addressed. to 
any person without regard to age or rank, and ibr is merely 
its plural. Or du may be familiar (though occasionally ad- 
dressed to the very highest personages, such as a king, after 
_ the manner of the devotional du) and be applied to certain 
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persons only. Then ibr is both its plural and also the polite 
form of address to one person. This polite ibr is often written 
with a capital. 

2. A more complicated arrangement is found in much of 
the older literature and in modern books, particularly plays 
and novels, that deal with certain phases of provincial life. 
Du is familiar. hr is its plural and may also be addressed 
to one person politely. Gr and jie (fem. sing.), then gener- 
ally written with a capital, may mean you. They are used 
with the singular verb and are commonly less polite than 
Yr addressed to one person, though originally more polite. 
Their possessives fein and ihr then mean your and are com- 
monly written with a capital. Gte with a plural verb is 
still more polite, while the title with the singular or plural 
verb, as explained in § 353, 4, is the most courteous form of 
- address. Observe that Gie with plural verb occurs in liter- 
ature in respectful address in the family, as from wife to 
husband or from child to parent. 


355. The natural distinction between du as singular addressed to a 
person of any rank and ibr as its plural disappeared early. hr was 
used in polite address to a single person throughout the Middle Ages. 
Then the title, at first with singular, later also with plural verb, was 
employed. From it came the use of er and fie (fem. sing.) with sin- 
gular verb, and afterwards of fte (plural) with plural verb. The latter 
practice was firmly established by the middle of the eighteenth 
century and has gained ground since then. Shr, er, and fie (sing.) 
have disappeared from general use as forms of address to one person, 
though they still occur in provincial life and in literature dealing with 
it. The devotional use of du and ir has remained constant. 


THIRD PERSON 


356. The rule for the agreement of a pronoun with its 
noun must be observed strictly with the pronouns of the 
third person also, except as provided in § 350, though the 
resulting pronoun often runs contrary to our usage; as, der 
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Baum... er, die Blume... fie. In other words, er does not 
necessarily mean he, or fie she, or e8 i. 


Substitutes for Pronouns of the Third Person 


357. In a multitude of cases German has a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb where English would have a third per- 
sonal pronoun. This substitution may take place when 
the reference is to any kind of noun, even to one representing 
a person, but is commonest when the noun represents an 
inanimate object. The demonstrative words now regularly 
so used are Der, derfelbe, and Da. 

358. Either der or derfelbe may take the place of a third 
personal pronoun referring to a person. Yer is then apt to 
be emphatic, while derjelbe may prevent ambiguity or a harsh 
combination of sounds, such as Gie fie. But both may be 
used where a third personal pronoun would be just as good. 
Diefer and folder also occasionally appear where English 
would have a personal pronoun. Illustrations are: bon 
dem fomm’ ic) eben J have just come from him; die fennft du 
nidjt do you not know her? faft hatte ich die vergefjen J had 
almost forgotten them (= soldiers); ein Moor, das wiederum 
feinem Water gehdrte. Derfelbe fprach oft davon a moor which 
also belonged to his father. He (= father) often spoke of it; 
einige derfelben some of them (= inhabitants); fie ift im Begriff, 
neben Heinrich niederzufnien, als diefer die Augen auffdligt she 
is on the point of kneeling down by Henry, when he opens 
his eyes. : 

359. When the reference is to inanimate objects, the 
substitution of a demonstrative is much more common, 
particularly in the genitive and dative, where it is almost ~ 
the rule. Wer, derfelbe, and occasionally diefer and folder, are 
so used; as, nimm meinen Ropf, der wacelt ja fdon Langit 
take my head, for it has long been shaky; bleic) vor Angft trat 
er an das Bett, dasfelbe lag unberiihrt pale with fear, he stepped 
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up to the bed; it was untouched ; der Trager derjelben the bearer of 
it; al& wiiren dte herrfdenden Klafjen vom Scauplabe abgetreten 
und bitten folden den biirgerlicen iiberlajjen as if the ruling 
classes had stepped off the stage and left it to the commoners. 


x. The same substitution prevails in reference to the thought of a 
preceding clause or sentence; as, ic) liebte fie, und fie war deffen nidt 
wert I loved her, and she was not worthy of it. 


360. For the dative or accusative with a preposition, a 
compound of da (or dar before vowels) and the preposition 
is generally substituted if the reference is not to a living 
object; as, der Schuppen brennt. Rettet, was darin tft the shed 
is burning. Save what is in it; ein groger Schreibtifd, eine 
Lampe fteht darauf a large writing desk, a lamp stands on it; 
ift aber im Grunde nichts dran but there is in reality nothing to i. 
A demonstrative with a preposition may also occur, though 
far less frequently; the third personal pronoun with a prep- 
osition is unusual (§ 361). But a compound with da is not 
usual if it is the antecedent of a relative clause. 


1. Da is occasionally separated from its preposition in colloquial 
style, or even dropped entirely; as, da werde ich verriidt von I’/l go crazy 
about it; nu(n) will er nich(t) mebr von wiffen now he won't know any more 
about it. 

2. Occasionally the compound with ba refers to persons, especially 
in a collective sense; as, eine Wittwe hatte gwei Tidhter, davon war die 
eine fcjin und fleifig a widow had two daughters, one of them was beautiful 
and industrious ; ev ift nidjt Darunter he is not among them. 

3. Danad and darnad) are both of frequent occurrence. Elsewhere 
bar stands before prepositions beginning with a vowel. The a of dar is 
often dropped; as, drum, drin, dbraus. Da may then be added, especially 
colloquially; as, da drin, da draus. All the common prepositions with 
the dative or accusative are compounded with ba(r) except ohne. Like 
some of the less usual prepositions with the dative or accusative and 
all with the genitive, ohne is accompanied by the proper form of derfelbe 
or some other demonstrative pronoun; as, ohne denfelben, wiaihrend 
bejfen. Notice also such adverbs as destvegen therefore and deffenungeadhtet 
notwithstanding. 
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361. This substitution of a demonstrative pronoun or adverb for 
a third personal pronoun is a striking characteristic of German style 
as compared with English. But the matter is often overstated, espe- 
cially in regard to the necessity of making the substitution for the 
genitive and dative and for the dative and accusative with prepositions, 
when the reference is to things. The best writers do occasionally use 
the personal pronoun in such relations. 


Special Uses of e8 


362. In addition to its ordinary use as a personal pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, e8, nominative and accusative 
singular, is widely employed in other ways: 

1. As subject of all kinds of impersonal verbs. See 
§ 507. 

2. As the indefinite subject, the verb agreeing in number 
with the predicate, which may be of any gender; as, ¢8 
war meine Todjter ct was my daughter ; e8 tft nichts it is nothing ; 
eS find meine Briider they are (or it is) my brothers; Frembe 
find e8 they are strangers. 

(a) But notice that it is I, it is he, it is you, etc., are in German td 
bin e8, er ift e8, Ste find eg, etc. 

3. As a mere formal subject, a device to put the real 
subject after the verb. In this use e8 corresponds, in part, 
to the English expletive there, but it is often found where 
there could not be employed; as, e8 entfteht ein Streit there 
arises a controversy ; e& foftet nun das fremde Holz am meiften 
foreign wood now costs the most. 

4. As subject or object in anticipation of a following 
clause or infinitive; as, e8 ift fein Wunder, dak ihr denft gu 
tréumen 7 is no wonder that you think you are dreaming; e8 
ift fo elend, betteln gu miiffen it is so wretched to have to beg; 
mein Herz fagt e8 mir, dah meine Reife gliidlic) fein wird my 
heart tells me that my journey will be successful; id ver- 
fjmithe e8, durd) Lift gu ftegen J disdain to win by means of 
cunning. 
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5. As subject, object, or predicate, referring to something 
already said or which can be understood from what has been 
already said; as, vergag td fie, gefchah’s, um fte zu lieben af J 
forgot them, it was in order to love them; Ldje mich)! ich wetf, du 
fannft e8 release me! I know that you can; die eine Wand it 
e8 nod) one wall is still (papered). f 

6. As indefinite object in a number of idioms; as, er bat 
e8 gut he has a fine time of it; fie bat mir’8 angetan she has 
bewitched me. 

7. For the humorous or contemptuous use of e8 with 
reference to a person see § 350, 3. 


REFLEXIVES 


363. Gelber and felbft. The indeclinables {elber and felbjt 
are not reflexive but demonstrative pronouns (§ 165). Of 
the two felbjt is used far more frequently, but they both 
have the same meaning and office. They add emphasis and 
may follow nouns as well as personal and reflexive pronouns, 
regardless of gender and number, while felbjt may even pre- 
cede the word that it emphasizes. They therefore have a 
much wider use than the English se/f; thus, felbft eine Brin- 
zeffin even a princess; Paul felber Paul himself ; da8 Ende 
fommt von felber the end comes of itself ; ic) will ibn gleich felbjt 
holen I will fetch him myself at once. The dative and accusa- 
tive reflexive appear without felber or felbft ordinarily, but 
one of them commonly accompanies the genitive of a third 
personal reflexive. 

364. First and Second Persons. The oblique cases of 
the first and second personal pronouns are also used reflex- 
ively; as, id) war auger mir J was beside myself, form ju dtr 
come to yourself. See also the conjugation of reflexive verbs, 
§ 247. 

365. Third Person. The genitive of the third personal 

pronouns is used reflexively (§ 155, 1). Gid) is the third 
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personal reflexive in the dative and accusative, singular or 
plural, masculine, feminine, or neuter. It is also the re- 
flexive in these two cases of Gie you, and of other pronouns 
requiring the verb to be in the third person. It may, of 
course, refer to a noun. Its meaning must therefore be 
determined by the connection. Illustrations will be found 
below. 

366. Reference of the Reflexive. A reflexive pronoun 
regularly refers to the subject of the clause in which it stands; 
as, die Mtutter ijt ganz auger fic) mother is completely beside 
herself ; alles, was Sie iiber fic) gefagt haben all that you said 
about yourself; todesmatt warf er {tc unter etnen Baum tired 
to death, he threw himself down under a tree. 


1. When a sentence consists of two or more clauses, the reference of 
the reflexive will change if the clauses have different subjects; as, er freute 
fich wie ein Kind, wenn er erfubr, dak fic) jemand brav und ftarf erwiefen 
hatte he rejoiced like a child whenever he learned that somebody had shown 
himself brave and strong. 

2. If part of a sentence, such as an infinitive or a participle, is equiva- 
lent to a clause, the reference of the reflexive is not to the subject of the 
sentence but to the subject implied in such part; as, er bat fie, fid) auf 
ibn 3u ftiigen he begged her to support herself on him. 

(a) It may therefore be necessary to use a personal pronoun instead 
of the reflexive in referring to the subject; as, er beniigte die ihm giinjtige 
Gelegenheit he made use of the opportunity favorable to him. 

3. The reflexive may, however, refer to a noun or pronoun near by 
instead of to the expressed or implied subject; as, julett, da ihr jebde 
Gewalt iiber fic) felbjt entriffen ift finally, when all power over herself has 
been taken from her; wie man Venedig nur mit fic) felbft vergleidhen fann 
as one can compare-Venice only with itself. Gelbft, or less often felber, 
is usually added to fic) in this construction. 


RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS 


367. lng, euch), and fid) are frequently used in the dative 
or accusative reciprocally, that is, with the meaning of each 
other, one another; as, nachdem wir uns befannt gemacht batten, 
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ftieg er ab after we had made each other’s acquaintance, he 
dismounted ; wie lerntet thr euc) Fennen how did you get to know 
each other? die Damen {eben fic) an the ladies look at one another. 


368. If necessary, the reciprocal sense is made clear: 

1. By adding einanbder to the reflexive; as, die Menfden fennen fic) 
einander nidjt men do not know each other. 

2. By omitting the reflexive pronoun and using einanbder (unin- 
flected) or einer . . . der andere (inflected); thus, fte faben einander nit an 
they did not look at each other ; die Kinder bitten fiir einander the children 
beg for each other; die betden Manner fahen einer dem andern in das Gefidt 
the two men looked into each other’s face. 

(a) Gid) is not used as a reciprocal pronoun with a preposition, 
einander taking its place, but either of these words may be used with 
iiber and unter. 


PossEssIVE ADJECTIVES 


369. For the list of possessive adjectives and their relation to the 
personal pronouns see § 158. Additional comments are needed only 
with regard to fein and ibr. Sein refers not only to er and e8 but also 
to man, jemand, and similar pronouns, to the masculine and neuter 
singular of other pronouns inflected for gender, to the singular of a 
masculine or neuter noun, or to a group of words, such as a clause or an 
infinitive phrase. Such groups are construed as neuters. When ibr 
corresponds to the singular jie, it may refer to the feminine of another 
pronoun inflected for gender, or to a feminine noun in the singular; 
when it corresponds to the plural fie, it may refer to the plural of a noun, 
to two or more nouns, or to a pronoun (such as diefe or folde) which itself 
refers to the third person plural. For fein or ihr referring to neuters 
like Weitb, Madden, etc., see § 350, 1, and for the same words meaning 
your see § 354, 2. For bro and bero in address see § 353, 4. 

1. The possessive adjective or pronoun in connection with the geni- 
tive or dative of a noun or pronoun indicating the possessor is now old- 
fashioned; as, gib mir des Majors feinen dafiir give me the major’s instead ; 
bem fein Gund find Sie gewefen you have been his dog. 

2. Gein occasionally occurs where we should expect thr, in old- 
fashioned or careless use. The phrase feiner Zeit (or preferably fetner- 
zeit) is frequently found in the sense of at the proper time, at the time 
under consideration, in my time, etc., referring to any noun or pronoun, 
singular or plural. But meiner eit, deiner Zeit, etc., also occur in the 


sense in my time, etc. 
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370. Agreement. Like other adjectives, the possessive 
must agree in gender, number, and case with the noun which 
it modifies; as, fage deiner Mutter say to your mother ; mit 
feinem o8 with his lot; in meinen Handen in my hands. Excep- 
tions are: 

1. The possessive is uninflected if it follows its noun; as, ftebh auf, 
du Schmefter mein arise, sister mine. This construction is poetical and 


uncommon (§ 323). 
2. @uer may be without inflection before a title ($353, 4); as, 


Cuer Durdhlaudt your serene highness. 

3. The first of two possessives connected by und may be without 
inflection; as, detn (but usually deine) und meine Rinder your and my 
children. 


Repetition of the Possessive Adjective 


371. The rules for the repetition of these adjectives are the 
same as those for the article (§ 266). Illustrations are: 
trobdem wufte die Regierung feine Fibigfeit und Frifde, feine 
Bildung und fein Wiffen zu fchaiken nevertheless the government 
could esteem his ability and vigor, his culture and knowledge ; 
mit ihren Vindern und Gibhnen with their lands and sons. Mein 
Herr und Kinig denotes one person, the repetition of the 
possessive would indicate two. Failure to observe the rules 
occurs, though not frequently; as, batten die doch thren Lobn 
und Freude, da fie lebten but they had their reward and joy 
while they lived. The usual construction would be ibren 
Lohn und ibre Freude. 


Substitutes for the Possessive Adjective 


372. The substitution of the definite article for any of 
the possessive adjectives has been discussed in § 261, 4. 
German may also substitute the genitive of a demonstrative 
for fein or thr, as follows: 

1. The reference of {etn or ihr may be uncertain. A sim- 
ilar ambiguity may arise in English. Thus, in the sentence 
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he called to his brother and his son, it is uncertain whose son 
is meant. The probability of such ambiguity is greatly 
increased in German by the grammatical gender of nouns. 
It may be removed by substituting deffen for fein, and deren 
(sing. or pl.) for ibr. The reference will then be to the nearest 
noun or pronoun in question; as, der Gitrjt, der Graf und 
defen Sohn the prince, the count, and the latter’s son ; fie emp fig 
ihre Freundin und deren Tochter she welcomed her friend and the 
latter’s daughter. Or a genitive of bderfelbe may serve the 
same purpose; as, wie Anton Unwirfdh lebte ex feit der Geburt 
feines Rindes nur in der Zufunft desfelben like Anton Unwirsch, 
he lived since the birth of his child only in its future. 

2. The substitution frequently occurs when the possessive 
would not be ambiguous; as, Hegine fett fic) vor Lotte, nimmt 
deren Hand Regina sits down in front of Lottie, takes her hand. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


373. English distinguishes sharply between the possessive 
adjective and the possessive pronoun, as, for example, in 
the sentences this is not your book, I have not seen yours. 
German makes a similar distinction, but it has three forms 
for each of the pronouns instead of only one. For the list 
of these pronouns see § 158. 


1. Of the two forms with the definite article, the longer is perhaps 
more common in colloquial and the shorter in elevated style, but both 
are frequent substitutes for the form without the article. All three 
forms follow the general rule for the agreement of pronouns in gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer (§ 349), while their 
case depends on the construction in which they stand; as, tu deine 
Pflicht, ich werde meine tun do your duty, I shall do mine; ev legte 
jeine Wange gegen die ibrige he laid his cheek against hers; wenn das 
Siinde war, fo war’s die feinige, die thre nidt if that was sin, it was his, 
not hers. 

2. The forms with the article are also used substantively, that is, 
without reference to a noun, and are then written with a capital; as, 
die Seinen fchienen fpurlos verfdhmunden the members of his family seemed 
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to have completely disappeared. The short form is also used colloquially 
as a substantive. 


In Predicate 


374. The uninflected possessives mein, dein, etc., are used 
freely in the predicate; as, das Dorf ijt unfer the village is 
ours; da waren mein die Waren, die Sie retteten then the wares 
which you saved were mine. The long forms also occur in 
the predicate, though less frequently. They are then more 
emphatic than the uninflected form, or show identity, con- 
trast, etc.; as, ift eure Gache nicht die meinige zs not your cause 
mine? But if the subject is the indefinite e8, die’, or das, 
a long form is required; thus, wem gehirt die Feder? C8 
ift meine to whom does the pen belong? It is mine. Notice, 
however, der Hut... er ift mein, die Feder... fie ijt mein, das 
Bud ... e8 iff mein, the subject being definite. 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


Diefer anv jener 


375. Diefer and jener are more frequently used as adjec- 
tives than as pronouns, but are common in either use. Diefer 
refers to the nearer in place, time, etc., jener to the remoter. 
When they are contrasted, dtefer corresponds to this, this... 
here, the latter, etc., fener to that, that . . . there, yonder, the 
former, etc. They may be strengthened by adverbs; as, 
Diefer. . . hier, fener... da or dort. Unless the idea of contrast 
or remoteness is to be rather clearly indicated, however, 
dDiefer is frequently used in the sense of either this or that. 
Illustrations of both are: Ddiejen Borhang bier this curtain 
here; an jenem Ufer dritben on yonder shore; unter diejem und - 
~jenem Borwande on this and that pretext; in diefer Gegend in 
this region; jenes MWidchen ift’s it is that girl; bald befucht mid 
diefer, bald jener now this one visits me, now that one. 

r. Dies (or diefes) and, occasionally, jenes occur as indefinite 
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subjects, like e8 (§ 362); as, dies find feine Handjdubhe these 
are his gloves. DieS is also used as subject or object to 
refer to what has already been said or is yet to be said; as, 
teilweife gefdah dies fon vor feinem Tod this took place, in 
part, even before his death. Notice also that dte8 in such a 
question as was ijt die? can refer to any object, regardless 
of gender. 

2. Diefer, referring to the nearest noun in question, is often substi- 
tuted for a third personal pronoun, after the manner of the latter in 
English, where such a pronoun might be ambiguous; as, der Vater 


liebt feinen Gobn, aber diefer weifi ihm dafiir feinen Dank the father loves his 
son, but the latter is not grateful to him for it. See also § 358. 


Der 

376. Der does not so definitely indicate either nearness or 
remoteness as Ddiefer or jener and may be substituted for either; 
as, diefer ... fener or der; jener or diefer... der. It can also be 
strengthened by adverbs, such as hier and dba. Though rela- 
tively infrequent as a demonstrative adjective, it is far the 
commonest of the demonstrative pronouns. 

377. As Adjective. The definite article and the demon- 
strative adjective der are the same word. The article is 
unemphatic, the adjective is emphatic and cannot be con- 
tracted. In speaking, it is given distinct stress, which must 
commonly be brought out in English by some other transla- 
tion than the; as, {eit der Bett since that time; auf die Weife 
werde id) nidjts erfabren in this way I shall not learn anything ; 
in der oder in der Rammer in this or in that chamber. 

1. For ways of distinguishing the demonstrative adjective to the 
eye, if desired, see §4. The long forms of the genitive and dative are 
obsolete in their adjective use. 

378. As Pronoun. In addition to its use as a demon- 
strative, der is a frequent substitute for a third personal 
pronoun (§§ 357-359) or, in the genitive, for a possessive 
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adjective (§ 372). As a determinative (§ 390), it is gener- 
ally the first element in the German equivalents of he who, 
they who, etc., and stands also before a genitive or a preposi- 
tional phrase. Illustrations are: fein fclimmrer Blab, als 
der no worse place than that; die fommt nicht wieder she will 
not come back again; ich bin der, der e8 baute L am he who built 
it; mein Warten und der meines Ytachbars my garden and that 
of my neighbor; die 3u Haus ift meine Stiefmutter the one ai 
home is my stepmother. 
1. For bdero in address see § 358, 4. 


379. The short forms of the genitive, singular and plural, and of 
the dative plural are common in poetry. They are also still admissible 
before a dependent genitive or prepositional phrase (§ 390, 1) and are 
found in the compounds bdegtwegen, deshalb, etc. Otherwise the long 
forms are regularly used in modern prose; as, denen, die {dlafen, ift 
e8 wobl zt is well with those who sleep; fie war defjen nidjt wert she was not - 
worthy of it. 


380. Use of deren and Dderer. Of the two long forms for 
the genitive plural, deren is the one used under most condi- 
tions. Derer is, however, employed commonly if the ex- 
planation of the demonstrative is found in what follows. 
It occurs especially: 

1. If the demonstrative is followed by a relative; as, Die 
RKnie derer, die thn anfahen the knees of those who beheld him; 
Priifungen derer, die fic) um ein Lehramt bewerben examinations 
of those who compete for a teacher’s position. But deren is 
employed in the rare case where the governing noun comes 
between the demonstrative and the relative; as, da fallt er 
unter deren Streiden, die er gu deinemt Sturze hat vereint he falls 
under the blows of those whom he brought together for thy 
overthrow. 

2. Before a genitive. or a pvaponiiontl phrase; as, dag 
war alfo das Fundament des Haufes derer von Zebhren so that 
was the foundation of the house of the von Zehrens ; und waren 
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im Streit gefallen derer von Sankt Gallen gwanjig and there fell 
in the battle twenty of those from St. Gall. 

(a) Sometimes derer is used here for persons and deren for things. 
There is also some tendency to employ derer as the feminine genitive 
singular. In other words, the distinction between bderer and denen 1s 
not yet fully established. 


Special Uses of das 


381. Das has special uses, corresponding to part of those 
of e8 (§ 362). It is employed as an indefinite subject, the 
verb agreeing in number with the predicate noun; as subject 
or object in reference to what has already been said or is 
yet to be said; and in the predicate, where it is more em- 
phatic than e8. Thus, dag war eine lange, qrope Stube that was 
a long, large room ; dag find auch feine Heiligen gewefen they were 
not any saints either ; ich vermied fehr jorgfiltig, in dte Sonne 
3u treten. Das ging aber nicht iiberall an J very carefully 
avoided going in the sun. That was, however, not possible 
everywhere; fie find arm, das jetd ihr nicht they are poor, you 
are not. Notice that da8 in such a question as was tft das? 
can refer to any object, regardless of gender. For its humor- 
ous or contemptuous use in reference to persons see § 350, 3. 


Derjelbe : 


382. Derfelbe is used either as an adjective or a pronoun 
and has a wider range of meaning than the same. It may be 
substituted for a personal pronoun (§ 357) or, in the genitive, 
for a possessive adjective (§ 372). It is used sometimes as 
a determinative (§ 390). Thus, du wirft dod) dDerfelben WAnficht 
fein you are doubtless of the same opinion; aber du bift nod 
immer ganz diefelbe, Tantden but you are still exactly the same, 
aunty ; vergebens fudjte er diefelben 3u befaimpfen he sought vainly 
to overcome them. 
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Derjenige 

383. Derjentge is a determinative (§ 390) and anticipates 
a genitive, a prepositional phrase, or, most frequently, a 
relative clause. In these uses it is more emphatic, though 
less common, than der. It is either an adjective or a pronoun; 
as, etne ifte derjenigen Univerfitatslehrer, die Frauen 3u ihren 
Rollegien zulaffen a list of the university teachers who admit 
women to their lectures; id) lege die Drama in die Hinde der- 
jenigen, die e8 gelebt haben 7 commit this drama to those who 
have lived it; ev hat fein Geld und dasjenige fetnes Freundes ver- 
loren he has lost his money and that of his friend. 


Solcher 

384. Golder, which is either an adjective or a pronoun, 
not only corresponds to such, but is also used as a substitute 
for personal pronouns (§ 358), as a determinative (§ 390), 
and in other relations where we should expect der, derjenige, 
etc.; as, fold) ein Wetter ijt felten gu folcher Crnte gefommen 
such weather has seldom come along with such a harvest; auch 
folche, die itber Gee gu geben gedenfen also those who plan to 
cross the sea; indem ich folche Biicher fas, in denen wunderbare 
Begebenheiten befdrieben wurden by reading those books in which 
wonderful occurrences were described. 

385. So ein, or ein fv, isa common colloquial substitute for fold ein 
or ein folder, while fo (et)was may be used for the indefinite foldes. 
In still freer construction fo fein is used for fo ein and a negative. Thus, 
nicht fo einen Scbliiffel not such a key; er lebte ein fo rubiges Leben he lived 
such a peaceful life; fo (et) was bilft such a thing helps; fo fein Geficht fab 
id) in meinem Leben J never saw such a face in my life. So is also occa- 


sionally used in the sense of folder; as, in fo reiner Begeifterung in such 
genuine enthusiasm. 


OTHER DEMONSTRATIVES 
386. For felber and felbft see § 363 and for deSgleiden, dergleiden, 


derlei, § 194. In addition may be mentioned here the old-fashioned 
fotan such, an indeclinable adjective. 
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REPETITION OF DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 


387. The rules for the repetition of demonstrative adjectives with 
two or more nouns in the same construction are the same as those for 


the article (§ 266). 


Substitutes for Demonstrative Pronouns 


388. A compound of the demonstrative adverb da (or 
dar before vowels) and a preposition is commonly substi- 
tuted for a demonstrative pronoun following a preposition 
governing the dative or accusative if the pronoun does not 
refer to an animate object, and very rarely if it refers to a 
person. As English generally has a third personal pronoun 
in such constructions, the whole subject has been considered, 
for convenience, in connection with such pronouns. See 
$$ 357-360. 

389. A compound with bier and a preposition govern- 
ing the dative or accusative is less frequent; as, Diefer 
Wunjh wird hiermit erfiillt this wish is herewith fulfilled ; was 
jagen Gie bierzu what do you say to this? As a survival, 
pie is still occasionally used in such compounds instead 
of bier. 

DEMONSTRATIVES AS DETERMINATIVES 


390. Der, derjenige, derfelbe, folder, and sometimes jener 
may be used determinatively, that is, to point out something 
explained by a following genitive, prepositional phrase, or 
relative clause. 

t. With following genitive or prepositional phrase; as, 
ihr Geficht gleicht mehr dem eines Mannes, als dem eines Weibes 
her face resembles that of a man more than that of a woman; 
id) meine nicht diefed Buch, fondern dasjenige im roten Ginband 
I do not mean this book but that one in red binding. Other 
illustrations will be found under the individual demonstra- 
tives above. 
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(a) The demonstrative is sometimes omitted before the genitive; 
as, beffer tjt’8, thr fallt in Gottes Hand als in der Mtenfdjen zt 2s better that 
you fall into God’s hand than into that of men. 

2. With following relative clause; as, wie gelehrt mu der 
fein, der das alles im Ropfe hat how learned he must be who has 
all that in his head. Other illustrations will be found under 
the individual pronouns above. As this is part of the larger 
topic of the manner of saying he who, they who, he that, that 
which, etc., in German, it is considered in more detail in 
§ 417-419. 

INTERROGATIVES 

391. As in English, the interrogatives are used in either 
direct or indirect questions; thus, wer hat das gefagt who 
said that? wifjen Ste, wer das gejagt bat do you know who said 
that ? welches Buch haben Sie gelejen which book have you read ? 
zeigen Sie mir, welches Buch Sie gelefen haben show me which 
book you have read. 


Wer 


392. Wer, like who, refers only to persons, without regard 
to sex, and to personified objects; as, wer vernimmt mid? 
ach, went foll ich’8 flagen who will hear me? ah, to whom shall 
I complain about it? wefjen Bferd ift da8 whose horse is that ? 
It has no plural and, as subject, takes its verb in the third 
person singular. The effect of the plural can, however, be 
produced by the addition of alle8; as, wer fommt denn alles 
who all are coming then? It is also used in the predicate 
with fein; thus, wer bijt du who art thou? wer find die andern 
who are the others ? 


1. Wer still occasionally governs a partitive genitive. Notice alles 
above, and see § 314 for wer Frembdes, wer anders, etc. 


Was 


393. Was, like what, does not refer to persons; as, was 
ift denn gefdehen what has happened then? was jut er what 
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is he looking for? It has no plural and, as subject, takes its 
verb in the third person singular. The effect of the plural 
can, however, be produced by the addition of alle’; as, fagt 
fie Das? was fie nicht alles jagt does she say that? what all 
doesn’t she say! It is also used in the predicate with j{ein; 
thus, was bin id) what am I? was find Dogmen what are 
dogmas ? 


1. The partitive genitive of a noun after wag is now pretty rare; 
as, was Wunders what wonder? An appositive is somewhat less 
rare; as, was Wunder. These constructions are now superseded by 
was fiir or welder preceding the noun. For adjectives after was see 
§ 313. 

2. Was is often used at the end of a sentence after the manner of 
isn’t it, isn’t that so, don’t you, etc., in English; as, da8 war ein fetner 
Sprung, was that was a fine jump, wasn’t it? 

3. Was is often used adverbially in the sense of why, and occasion- 
ally of how; as, twas ftebjt du dort why are you standing there? bei, was 
wird er rot hey, how he blushes ! 


394. Wo instead of was. A compound of two (or wor 
before vowels) and a preposition is used for the missing 
dative and for the accusative of wag after a preposition; 
as, womit haben Sie die Titre gesffuet with what did you open 
the door? The prepositions so used with wo are the same 
as those compounded with da. See § 360, 3. 

1. This construction with wo is particularly common in 
literature and the most careful speech, but in ordinary 
conversation, and to a growing extent in literature also, 
was is used freely after prepositions governing the dative 
or accusative; as, von was ift denn die Rede of what are you 
talking then? 


395. Wer and was as Adjectives. The short genitive wes is still 
found occasionally as an adjective; thus, mes Namens of what name. 
The use of any other case adjectively is exceedingly rare. This 
should not be confounded with the appositional construction men- 
tioned above. 
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Welcher 


396. Welder is either an adjective or a pronoun; as, 
welde Sprache which language? weld feltne Stimmen hor’ id 
what strange voices do I hear? welch ein pradtiges Rind what 
a splendid child! weld) Gliic, geliebt 3u werden what happiness 
to be loved! welcher von Yhren Gihnen which of your sons? For 
the dropping of endings see § 170. Weld) ein and undeclined 
weld) before an adjective occur oftenest in exclamations. For 
was fiir welder see § 398, 1. 

tr. The neuter singular weldjes may, like eg (§ 362), be used 
as an indefinite subject, the verb agreeing in number with 
the predicate noun; as, Wweldjes find thre Rinder which are her 
children ? 

Was fiir 

397. As Adjective. The singular is ordinarily was fiir 
ein, the plural was fiir; as, was fiir einen Stocf haben Gie da 
what kind of a stick have you there? was fiir cin edles Geficht 
what a noble countenance! mit was fiir Pferden with what kind 
of horses? iit may be separated from was; as, was find das 
fiir Otenfte what kind of services are they? in is dropped 
before the singular of names of materials and often before 
abstract nouns; as, wag fiir Wleifd) what kind of meat? was 
hatte fie denn fiir Freude an ihrem einzigen Sohn what joy would 
she then have in her only son ? 

398. As Pronoun. The singular is ordinarily was fiir 
einer, the plural wag fiir; as, ein Frembder? was fiir einer a 
stranger ? what kind of one? in dem Parke wuchfen hohe Baume. 
Was fitr tall trees grew in the park. What kind?  Giner is 
dropped in referring to the singular of a noun of material; 
as, du hajt Wein getrunfen. Was fitr you have been drinking 
wine. What kind? 


1. Instead of was fiir as a plural or referring to the singular of a noun 
of material, twas fiir welder may be used. Welder is then declined accord- 
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ing to the construction; as, hohe Baume. Was fiir welche? Both was 
fiir and was fiir welder in these two constructions are colloquial rather 
than literary. 


Interrogatives in Exclamations 


399. The interrogatives are used freely in exclamations, as several 
of the German sentences above show. For the order of words in ex- 
clamatory sentences see § 639. 


RELATIVES 


400. The relative pronoun is often omitted in English or 
placed within its clause; thus, the friends we saw yesterday; 
the disaster, the news of which has just come to us. German, 
on the other hand, does not omit the relative, and regularly 
places it at the beginning of its clause. This rule for posi- 
tion applies also to a prepositional phrase containing a rela- 
tive, such as an dem, and to a compound composed of a relative 
adverb and a preposition, such as omit. Illustrations will 
be found in the paragraphs below. 

401. Der and welder are the ordinary relatives. They 
refer regularly to some noun or pronoun in the same sentence 
and apply both to persons and to things. Therefore they 
each represent who, which, and that. As subjects, they always 
require their verb to be in the third person. 


Der 


402. Der is far the commonest of the relative pronouns, 
and is used freely in all cases of the singular and plural; 
as, ein Menfch, der nie mit fich felbjt gufrieden tft, und dem es 
daber niemand 3u Danfe maden fann a person who is never 
satisfied with himself and whom therefore nobody can please ; 
an ihres Vaters Haus vorbet, in das fie Hineinfprang past her 
father’s house, into which she hurried ; Zablen in langen Reihen, 
bei deren Anfdauen ihm fon fchwindlig wurde figures in long 
columns, at the very sight of which he grew dizzy. As a 
relative, der is not used adjectively. 
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1. Some of the uses of the neuter singular are discussed under wag. 
See § 410, 1-3. 

2. Der may also be employed as a compound relative without an 
antecedent with the force of wer; as, die mir die Miacdhften find am Blut, 
verlaffen, verraten mic) those who are next of kin to me desert, betray me. 


Welcher 


403. As Pronoun. The genitive, singular and plural, 
hardly occurs now as a pronoun. Otherwise welder is used 
freely for Der except after a personal pronoun or a noun in 
direct address; as, cin Baum, welder feine Friichte tragt a tree 
that bears no fruit; er trug einen RKaften, in welchem er allerhand 
Waren hatte he carried a box in which he had all sorts of wares ; 
die Franzofen, welche dies in der Ferne jaben the French, who saw 
this in the distance. MWelcher occurs only rarely after a first 
or second personal pronoun, and somewhat more frequently 
after one of the third person. 


1. Some of the uses of the neuter singular are discussed under tas. 
See § 410, 1-3. 

2. Welter occasionally occurs in poetry in its old force as an indefinite 
relative equivalent to wer (§ 407). 

404. As Adjective. Welder is occasionally used as a relative adjec- 
tive, retaining then its own genitive; as, Cicero, weldjes groften Redners 
Sadriften ich) fenne Cicero, the writings of which great orator I am acquainted 
with. 

405. 13 before Relatives. [8 was formerly often used before 
der, welder, and the compounds of two (§ 412) and gave to the relative 
clause a causal meaning; as, Xeffing wird zittert, als weldem die Bfltahten 
de8 Hésfliden Umgangs fatal gewefen feien Lessing is cited as being one to 
whom the duties of polite intercourse were annoying. The construction 
lingered on through the classic period, though al8 gradually lost its force, 
and the combination finally meant no more than the relative alone. 


Relatives after Personal Pronouns and Nouns in Address 


406. 1. The verb of a relative clause following a per- 
sonal pronoun or a noun in address must be in the third 


a 
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person, unless a first or second personal pronoun is inserted; 
as, td, der jeden Baum fennt daherum J, who know every tree 
around there; wer bift du, der zu mir fpridt who art thou who 
speakest to me? 

(a) If Gie or ihr is used of one person, the relative following is in 
the singular and also the verb governed by it; as, fetd ibr’s8, der feines 
PVorteils fo vergaf is it you who so forgot his own interests ? 

2. Generally this difference between the person of the 
pronoun before the relative and the verb after it is removed 
by making the verb agree with a pronoun of the first or 
second person inserted immediately after the relative; as, 
Tor, der du bift fool that thow art; wir, die wir jest jung find 
we who are now young ; Mufen, die thr die hergliche Liebe begiinftigt 
ye Muses, who favor heartfelt love. Even a pronoun of the 
third person is often inserted after the relative, though 
unnecessary. Only very rarely is the verb put in the first 
or second person without the insertion of the personal 
pronoun. 


Wer 


407. Wer is a compound, or indefinite, relative pronoun, 
commonly combining in itself both antecedent and relative.. 
It applies only to persons, and means whoever, anybody who, 
he who, etc. It has no plural and, as subject, requires its 
verb to be in the third person singular; as, wer mit einem 
Fubrwerf der Pfarre vorbei mufte, hiitete fic) vor allem arm 
whoever had to pass by the rectory with a vehicle guarded against 
all noise; ic liebe, wer mir Gutes tut, und haffe, wer mid) verletst 
I love him who benefits me and hate him who injures me. If 
some definite person is meant, wer should not be used. 

1. Wer is sometimes followed by a demonstrative refer-- 
ring toit. The insertion commonly takes place if the clauses 
call for different cases; as, weffen WUntlib alfo gefchaffen ift, der 


tragt ein raubes Herz im Bufen whose face is so formed, he has 
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an unfeeling heart in his bosom. The demonstrative may 
also be inserted to give greater vigor to the second clause; 
as, wer dir e8 jebt gefagt bat, der wird nidts VBdjes damit gemeint 
haben whoever said it to you just now, (he) surely meant nothing 
bad by it. 

2. Occasionally wer is followed in colloquial style by a noun to 
which it refers; as, wen ic) nicht gefunden, war der Ntarfdall the one I 
didn’t find was the marshal. 

3. Only very rarely does wer refer to a preceding demonstrative or 
indefinite pronoun, such as Der, jeder, or niemand; as, den fdredt der Berg 
nist, wer darauf geboren the mountain does not frighten him who was 
born on it. Der is the usual relative here. See § 418. 

408. Wer, and also der in older construction, may have conditional 
force; as, wer did) fo finde if some one should find you doing this! 


Was 


409. Yas is also a compound, or indefinite, relative mean- 
ing whatever, what, that which, etc. It has no plural and, as 
subject, requires its verb to be in the third person singular; 
as, was geredht ift, verdient Yob whatever is just deserves praise ; 
id) wei} nidjt, was Sie metnen J do not know what you mean. 
It may also be followed in the next clause by a demonstra- 
tive to which it refers; as, Iwas einer nidt bat, das fann er 
aud) nidjt geben what one does not have, that he cannot give 
either. 


rt. Was sometimes has conditional force (§ 408). With similar 
meaning it is also used with angeben, betreffen, an(be)langen; as, was 
uns betrifft so far as we are concerned. It is also found in the sense of 
as much as, as fast as, etc.; thus, er ergreift den Hammer und hammert, | 
was er himmern fann he seizes the hammer and hammers as hard as he 
can. 


x 


410. With Indefinite Antecedent. Was, unlike wer, often 
has an antecedent in the form of a preceding neuter pro- 
noun, neuter substantive adjective, and the like. That is, 
it has as its antecedent such words as das, alles, etwas, nidts, 
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manddes, viel, wenig, das Gute, das Bejte, etc., if they are used 
in a general way and do not refer to some definite object; 
thus, ic) fagte ibr alles, was id) wufte J told her all that I knew ; 
er wurde iiber dem, was er fab, nicht froh he was not made happy 
by what he saw; 8 ift das Lette, was der Menfef hat i’s the last 
thing that man has. This construction is mostly found in 
the nominative and accusative, the genitive being only infre- 
quently so used. 

1. As we should expect from the analogy of the English 
construction, da8 frequently follows such antecedents, while 
weldjes is so used only rarely; as, als etwas, das fich von felbjt 
verftand as something that was a matter of course; um mid) 
geht mandjes vor, das mid) betrifft much that concerns me is 
happening about me; an diejen Freund fdyretbe ic) mod) einige’, 
welded er dir mittetlen wird I shall write to this friend something 
additional which he will communicate to you. The construc- 
tion with was, however, is not only much the commoner at 
present but seems to be growing in favor. 


2. If the reference is to the thought of a preceding clause or to the 
equivalent of a clause, was is now the commonest relative; as, er 
fiifte fie, was er nie juvor getan he kissed her, which he had never done 
before. Welded is now less frequent in this construction than formerly, 
and a8 is rare; as, wenn man verniinftig und rubig leben will, weldes 
denn doch gulett eines jeden Menjfcen Wunj dh bleibt if one wants to live sensibly 
and quietly, which then after all is the wish of everybody; fie bat mid, 
einige YUpfel angunehmen, bad id) tat she begged me to accept some apples, 
which I did. 

3. If a clause has e8 for its subject and a noun in the predicate, a 
relative clause referring to it is commonly introduced by was in case the 
predicate noun does not refer to a person; as, ed ift nict irdifce Mtufil, 
was mid fo frohlic) macht it is not earthly music that makes me so happy. 
Der and welder, inflected for gender and number, are sometimes used 
instead of was. But if the predicate noun refers to a person, Wag is 


uncommon. 


411. With Definite Antecedent. The use of wag in refer- 
ence to a neuter noun is fairly common in familiar speech 
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and by no means unknown in literature; as, fo dag ich jedes 
Wort, was gefprocen wurde, vernehimen fonnte so that I could 
hear every word that was spoken. The tendency of the lan- 
guage is, however, away from the use of wag in reference to 
a definite antecedent. 

1. Referring to Persons. In the speech of the uneducated was may 
have as its antecedent a noun meaning a person; as, dann bin ich zum 
Gaftwirt Mercdel gegangen, was der Schulg tft then I went to innkeeper 
Merckel, who is the magistrate. It is also equivalent to wer occasionally 
and is so found in dignified literature; as, friih iibt fich, was ein Meetfter 
werden will he begins early who wishes to become a master. See also § 350, 3. 


Substitutes for Relatives 


412. Yo (or wor before vowels) compounded with a prep- 
osition is a frequent substitute for the dative or accusative 
of a relative governed by a preposition. For the preposi- 
tions so used see § 360, 3. The substitution occurs as 
follows: 

1. Regularly, if the reference is to an indefinite antecedent 
(see § 410); as, fo was erinnert einen mancmal, moran man 
nicht gern erinnert fein will such a thing reminds one often of 
what one does not wish to be reminded; ein Narr fragt viel, 
worauf fein Weifer antworten finnte a fool asks much which a 
wise man could not answer. 

2. Frequently, if the reference is to a noun or pronoun 
not denoting a person; as, das Ma, womit fie die Dinge 
migt the measure with which she measures things; da& alte 
Geld und die MKetten meiner feligen MNtutter, wovon nod nidts 
verfauft tft the old coins and the chains of my deceased mother, 
of which nothing has yet been sold ; die grifliche Gefabr, worein 
th die Geliebten ftitrzte the horrible danger into which IT plunged 
my dear ones. 

3. Rarely, if the reference is to a noun or pronoun denoting a person; 


as, gtoet Fleine Schulfnaben, wovon der eine gum anbdern fagte two schoolboys, 
of whom the one said to the other. 
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(a) Occasionally wo and the preposition are separated by intervening 
words; as, mit dem Bloc... wo du vorbin von fpradhft with the block... of 
which you spoke a litile while ago. 

413. Da may be found in such compounds instead of wo; as, nach 
der Gitte, drin ih) wobne to the hut in which I dwell. This isa survival of 
the former relative use of da and belongs now to the language of poetry. 


OrHER RELATIVE WorDSs 


414. Two or three equivalents of the relative pronouns are so un- 
common as to need no mention here. One or two others are found among 
the translations of such as in § 419. The following occur more frequently: 

rt. Go was once rather common as a relative. It still occurs in poetry 
and in old-fashioned or humorous prose; as, was ift dag, fo vor mir 
liegt im Gand what is that which lies before me in the sand ? 

2. Wo is common as a relative pronoun in the speech of the unedu- 
cated and so often finds its way into books; as, die, wo ringsum begraben 
liegen those who lie buried round about. 

3. Adverbs, such as tte and Wo, are used freely, as in English, with 
relative force; as, an Orten, wo etwas zu gewinnen ijt at places where 
something can be won; vor fteben Yabhren, wo mich der Argt in die Verge. 
fcjidte seven years ago, when the physician sent me to the mountains. 
Da, which is now regularly demonstrative, lingers on also in the sense 
of wo. See § 413. 


Adverbs Added to Relatives 


415. Auch, immer, auch immer, nur, and nur immer are 
often added to relative pronouns and adverbs, with general- 
izing, indefinite, or concessive force, equivalent to ever, soever, 
no matter, etc., though they do not always lend themselves 
to translation into English. They may immediately follow 
the relative or be separated from it by other words; as, ter 
ihr aud) fein mbgt whoever you may be; fet id, wer auch immer 
no matter who I am; aus weldem ®rund immer on whatever 
grounds ; die mannigfaltige Habe, die ein Haus nur verbirgt the 
manifold possessions which a house conceals. Blof, when 
equivalent to nur, is used in the same way; thus, wags hat die 
blof what in the world is the matter with her ? 
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416. Da is also added to relatives. Sometimes it may 
be rendered by ever; often it admits of no translation into 
English; as, fomme, was da will come what(ever) will; die 
Reiter, die da famen the troopers that came. This construction 
is now rather old-fashioned. 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUNS 


417. Under this heading is discussed the way of rendering 
such phrases as he who, she who, the one who, they who, those 
who, whoever, that which, whatever, and such as. The subject 
has necessarily been treated piecemeal in the preceding para- 
graphs, and a brief summary is made here. 

418. The first element in such phrases is regularly a demon- 
strative, not a personal, pronoun, while the second element 
is the relative der or welcher. The commonest demonstrative 
is, of course, der, and the next commonest Derjenige, but other 
demonstratives are also used. Some of the commonest com- 
binations, in the nominative, referring to persons are: 

der, der; or der, Wweldher 

Die, Die; or die, welche 

Derjenige, Der; or Dderjenige, welder 

Diejenigen, die; or Ddiefenigen, welche 
Illustrations are: der tft fein Woblgefinnter, der von diefem 
Seft wegbletbt he is not well-disposed who remains away from 
this feast; die, welche fagen those who say; natiirlid) fonnten 
Diejentgen, die das behaupteten, nur Netder fein of course, those 
who asserted that could only be envious; nicht jenen werd’ id’s 
offenbaren, die nur aus Obnmacht fic) vor Siinde wabren J shail 
not reveal it to those who only from weakness guard themselves 
against sin; von folden, die ihm gang nabe ftanden by those who 
were very near to him. For dag, was, rather than dag, das or 
das, Wweldjes, see § 410. 

1. These phrases may, be general, referring to no definite person or 
persons. Or they may mean a definite person or persons, made definite, 
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however, by the relative clause following. Therefore they reject the 
personal pronoun in the first member and use the demonstrative. The 
combinations er, der or welder, and fie, die or weldje are possible if the 
person meant has already been mentioned and the relative clause 
merely adds to our knowledge; as, er, der fic) dem Hreunde ganz hingab 
he (= the dramatist Hebbel) who was entirely devoted to his friend ; und 
fie erjdjien, fic, die iby fennt and she appeared, she whom you know. 

2. On the other hand, wer and wag are used if it is desired to 
make the reference still more indefinite. See § 407, 1 for mer, and 
§ 409 for was in this construction. For der with the force of wer see 
§ 402, 2. 


419. Such as. This phrase is frequently rendered by 
folder and the relative der or welder, thus coming under 
§ 418. In fact, folder followed by a dependent relative is 
often best translated by he who, etc. Thus, foldje Bilder, die 
gar feinen Runftwert haben such pictures as have no artistic 
value at all; folde, die iiber Gee gu geben gedenfen those who 
intend to cross the sea. 


1. Golder may be followed in the next clause by wie or, less frequently, 
by ald, dedgleiden, or dergleiden instead of der or welder. Derartig, deriet, 
fo ein, etc. may stand instead of folder and be followed by a relative or 
by wie, alg, etc. 

INDEFINITES 


420. Only a few of the indefinites need to be mentioned 
here. The use of the others conforms closely to that of 
other adjectives and pronouns. 

421. All now regularly appears as a substantive only in 
the neuter singular or in the plural. Before the definite 
article, a possessive, or other pronominals it is commonly 
not inflected now, though it may be declined in full or appear 
throughout as alle; thus, unter all (or allen) feinen Befannten 
among all his acquaintances ; bei alle fetnem lend in all his 
misery. The invariable form alle, meaning used up, gone, 
sold, etc., occurs frequently in familiar speech in predicate; 
as, wenn dein bifden Geld alle ijt when your little bit of money 
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is gone. The definite article is commonly not used after all 
unless it is emphatic or determinative. 

422. Wunder is used freely with or without a noun, but 
must be inflected in predicate. If another means one more, 
not a different one, it is noch etn(er). 

423. Beides, neuter singular, still occurs frequently. 
Otherwise only the plural is in common use. Alle beide 
means simply both. Both . . . and is generally rendered 
by fotwobl . . . als. 

424. Gin wenig, ein bifchen a little, and ein paar a few are 
indeclinable; as, in ein paar Sabren in a few years. in 
Paar means a pair. 

1. If a pronominal takes the place of ein, wenig is declined; paar 
remains uninflected and the pronominal takes the case of the noun fol- 
lowing; bifden is uninflected and the pronominal is declined in the 
neuter singular to show the case; as, Das wenige Geld the little money; in 
dDiefen paar Tagen in these few days; fein bifchen Wrmut mit mir 3u teilen 
to share his little all (literally poverty) with me. z 

425. Ginig, though not uncommon in literature, is little 
used in the singular in everyday speech, its place being taken 
by ettwag, ein wenig, etc. Its plural is, however, very common. 

1. The mere omission of the article (§ 261, 1 5) is generally sufficient 
to indicate the idea of the adjective some in German. If, however, it is 
desired to put a word for some before the noun, etwas is regularly used 
with the singular and einige with the plural; as, beftellen Gie Tee und 
etwas Falten Whfchnitt fiir mic) order tea and some cold meat for me; einige 
pragen some questions. 

426. Wan, originally the same word as Mann man, now 
occurs only, as the subject of a verb in the third person 
singular, and means one or you, they, people, and the like 
in their indefinite sense. Its possessive is fein and its reflex- 
_ive fic); as, tim Anfang ift man gliidlic) one is happy in the 
beginning; man mag noc) fo eingezogen leben, fo wird man, ebe 
man ftch’s verfieht, cin Schuldner oder ein Glaubiger no matter 
how retired a life a person leads he becomes, before he is aware 
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of it, debtor or creditor. Notice, as in this last sentence, the 
repetition man . . . man,not man. . . er. For the missing 
cases of man the proper case of einer, less frequently of wir, is 
employed; as, wenn einem alles neu ijt when everything is new 
to one. 

427. Biel is commonly without inflection in the singular 
if not preceded by the definite article or a pronominal. 
Inflection is the rule in the singular after such words, and 
also in the plural under all circumstances; as, det Gefandte 
mat mir viel Verdrug the ambassador causes me much vexa- 
tion; vom vielen Wachen from much watching; viele qlauben 
many believe. 

428. Wenig follows the same rules as biel in its declension. 
The comparative weniger may be declined, but is oftener left 
uninflected. 

Srgend with Indefinites 


429. The adverb irgend, with the force of any, some, some 
or other, etc., is used freely before several of the indefinites 
and a. number of other words, mainly adverbs, to make them 
more general or indefinite in meaning; as, er ift an irgend 
wen gefdjrieben zt (=letter) is written to somebody or other ; 
irgendwo somewhere or other ; wenn Ste irgend fonnen if you at 
all can; ift irgend eine Hoffnung vorhanden zs there any hope 
whatever ? 

USES OF THE CASES 

430. The following statements concerning the cases apply to nouns 
and to words used as nouns, such as pronouns, adjectives, numerals, 
and infinitives. Words used adjectively, such as descriptive and pro- 
nominal adjectives and numerals, have, of course, the case of the noun 
which they modify. 

é NOMINATIVE 

431. Subject. The nominative is the case of the subject; 
as, der Monig fteht gu fetner Rechten the king stands on his right; 
du bift nun grof you are big now. 
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432. Predicate. The nominative stands in the predicate: 

1. With fein, werden, fceinen (seem), bleiben, betfen (be 
called), and a few other verbs; also with the passive of 
verbs of calling and naming (§ 487); as, du btft ein prad)- 
tiger Rerl you are a fine fellow; Wilhelm von der Ytormandie 
wird der CEroberer genannt William of Normany is called the 
Conqueror. 


(a) Werden, in the sense of changing into, may take ju and the dative; 
as, der Schnee wird zu Waffer the snow is turning to water. 

(b) The infinitive of the verbs above, if dependent on [affen, 
may be followed by either the accusative or the nominative, gen- 
erally the former; as, laf; mid) deinen (or dein) Freund fein let me be your 
friend. 


2. Accompanied by alg, the predicate nominative ap- 
pears with a number of verbs; as, ich ftehe bier als Bevoll- 
midtigter von Stein und Sohn I stand here as the attorney of 
Stein and Son; und dod erfdien das alles als leere Formfade 
and yet all that seemed an empty formality. The omission 
of alg with such verbs is poetical. See also § 475, as this 
construction with alg may be considered an appositional 
predicate. 

433. Vocative. The nominative is the case of direct 
address; as, gebt act, ihr Herren pay attention, gentlemen; 
Lieber, das wei id) nidjt my dear, I do not know (that). It is 
also the case commonly used in exclamations; as, tweld ein 
Ausgang what an ending! See also § 610. 

434. Absolute. A nominative absolute occasionally oc- 


curs; as, die Sierge, der gefrénte ausgenommen the dwarfs, — 


except the one crowned. ‘The accusative absolute is the regu- 
lar construction in German. See § 471. 


435. For the nominative in apposition and after alg and twie see the 
subject of apposition, §§ 473-476. The nominative occurs occasionally 
in a few constructions where another case would be in regular use, as 
explained in later paragraphs. 


a ee) 
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GENITIVE 


436. The genitive corresponds roughly to the English 
genitive (or so-called possessive) or to phrases with of. It 
occurs, however, more frequently than these constructions 
in English, as it is often dependent on verbs and appears in 
other combinations expressed very differently in English. 
Its use is decreasing in German prose, where it is waging a 
losing fight, patricularly with the accusative and with 
prepositional phrases. 


Genitive with Nouns 


437. Classification. The genitive dependent on nouns 
has most often the force of an adjective. The following 
classification gives the most important relations of the geni- 
tive to its noun: 

1. Genitive of possession or connection, denoting the 
owner or indicating cause, origin, relationship, etc.; as, des 
RKaifers SchloR the emperor's castle ; die Strafen der Stadt 
the streets of the city; Giller Tell Schiller’s Tell; der Sohn 
be8 armen WArbeiters the son of the poor laborer. 

(a) For the old-fashioned use of both the genitive of the 
possessor and a possessive adjective with the same noun 
see § 369, I. 

2. Partitive genitive, also called the genitive of the whole, 
indicating a whole of which the governing word is a part. 
See § 448. 

3. Genitive of material or composition; as, ein Bedjer edlen 
Goldes a goblet of fine gold; ein Dach fhattender Buchen a roof 
of shady beeches. The genitive of material is unusual in 
prose, being superseded by von or aus with the dative. 

4. Descriptive genitive; as, der Gott der Gnade the God of 
mercy; ein Mann mittleren Wlters a middle-aged man. 

5. Explanatory genitive, explaining or defining the noun, 
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also called the appositional genitive or genitive of specifica- 
tion; as, ein Gefithl de8 Stolzes a feeling of pride; mit einem 
Seufzer ded Yeides with a sigh of envy. For constructions 
like die Stadt London, Ende Mtat, etc., where we should 
expect the genitive after the analogy of English, see under 
apposition, § 474. 

6. Subjective genitive, showing the subject of the action 
indicated by the governing noun; as, deé Sturmes SGaujen 
the roaring of the storm; ferner Gefang hetmfehbrender Feldarbeiter 
distant singing of field laborers returning home. 

7. Objective genitive, showing the object of the action 
indicated by the governing noun; as, in C€rwartung feliger 
Stunden in expectation of blissful hours; die Liebe der Freiheit 
the love of freedom. 


438. Governing Word. The genitives just described depend gener- 
ally on a noun. A substantive adjective may be modified by a noun or 
pronoun in the genitive, or may itself be in the genitive modifying a 
noun or pronoun; as, alles Befdrinfende der Strafen the confinement of 
the streets ; acdhtzig Wagen diefer Freiwilligen ezghty carriages of these volun- 
teers. The genitive does not modify a personal pronoun; the genitive 
of a personal pronoun seldom modifies a noun, its place being commonly 


taken by a possessive adjective, a demonstrative pronoun, or a prepo- . 


sitional phrase. It occurs occasionally as an objective genitive; as, 
in der Unfenntnis feiner felb{t zw his ignorance of himself. See also the 
partitive genitive, § 448,449. Other pronouns may, with varying degrees 
of frequency, either be in the genitive modifying a substantive or be 
themselves modified by the genitive of a substantive; as, ihr Geftdt 
gleicht mehr dem eines Mannes, als dem eines Weibes her face is more like 


that of a man than-that of a woman; der Trager derfelben the bearer of it. 


For numerals see under the partitive genitive, § 448, 1. 

1. The governing word is sometimes omitted. This is particularly 
true if it is a demonstrative or a word for family, house, etc., with names. 
of persons; as, fein Geficht fdon wie eines Toten his face already like a 
dead man’s ; bei Werners at Werners’. 

439. Position. In poetry and elevated prose the genitive freely 
precedes or follows its noun. If it precedes, the article is regularly 
omitted.before the noun. In ordinary prose the genitive generally 


a 
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follows its noun. The genitives of possession and origin and the sub- 
jective genitive, particularly if they are the names of persons, precede 
their nouns more often than the others. 


440. Substitution of von for Genitive. Yon with the 
dative may be substituted for the genitive in most of the 
uses described in § 437. It is especially common in avoid- 
ing a harsh combination of genitives and under the following 
conditions: 

1. When the noun does not take the genitive ending and 
is not preceded by a declined modifier; thus, die Strafen 
pon Paris the streets of Paris. 

2. Regularly with the names of towns and countries in 
titles, names of persons, and the like; as, der Kinig von 
Sachfen the king of Saxony ; die Jungfrau von Orleans the Maid 
of Orleans. 

3. Often for the descriptive genitive and the genitive of 
material, regularly so if the noun is not preceded by a de- 
clined modifier; as, eit Mann von VBermigen a man of means ; 
nad) den Bettlern von Stein at the beggars of stone. us is 
also common with names of materials. 

4. Regularly for the explanatory genitive in such phrases 
as: Sehurfe von einem Wirte rascal of a landlord; ein Wunder 
pon einem Pferde a wonderful horse. In familiar speech the 
noun or substantive after von in this construction is occa- 
sionally not declined for case if unmodified. 

5. In a number of partitive constructions (§ 449, 4). 


Genitive with Adjectives 


441. Some adjectives govern the genitive. They corres- 
pond, in the main, to those followed by of in English; as, 
bes [angen GSarrens miide tired of the long waiting ; id) war fo 
vieler Liebe nidjt wert J was not worthy of so much love; de& bi{t 

du fo gewif you are so sure of that? 
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1. These adjectives are: 


bar bare 
bediirftig zn need 
benidtigt i need 
bewuft conscious 
blo. bare 


gewartig expectant 
gewik certain 
gewohnt used 
habbaft in possession 
fundiq acquainted 


[442 


fchuldig guilty 

ficder certain 

teilhaft sharing 
liberdvriiffig weary 
verdidtig suspicious 


(ein)gedenf mindful ledig free verluftig deprived of 
einig agreed leer empty vermutend expecting 
erfabren experienced lo8 rid verfidert assured 
fabig capable miadtig in control poll full 

fret free miide tired wert worthy 

froh glad quitt rid wiirdig worthy 
gewahr aware fatt sated 


and a few others. Compounds of these words with un also govern the 
genitive. 

2. A few of the adjectives in this list may have a prepositional phrase 
instead of the genitive. The dative is also possible with two or three. 
Gewahr, gewohnt, habbhaft, fos, jatt, and vermutend may govern the accusa- 
tive. This last construction seems to have arisen through mistaking the 
old genitive e8 (§ 154, 3) for an accusative, which led to the use of the 
accusative of other words. 

3. Boll, in predicate or in apposition, follows the model of nouns 
of quantity (§ 449) in the government of its dependent noun; as, voll 
edler Wetalle full of precious metals; voll Wafer full of water; voll von 
hoben Gedanfen filled with lofty thoughts. For voller see § 325, r. 


Genitive in Predicate 


442. The genitive may also stand in the predicate; as, 
oder du bift de& Todes or you are a dead man; der qrifte Teil 
der Fiirften ijt unferer Gefinnung the majority of the princes 
are of our opinion. 

Genitive with Verbs 


443. As Sole Object. The genitive is used with a number 
of verbs in poetry and elevated prose as the sole object; 
as, ev braudjt des Wrztes he needs a physician; fie fpotten dein 
und meiner they mock thee and me; {dont feines Sdmerzens 
Spare his grief. 
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t. Such verbs are: 


adjten heed geniefen enjoy fpotten mock 
bediirfen need gewabren perceive verfeblen miss 
begehren desire barren wart vergeffen forget 
brauden need bitten guard verlangen desire 
entbebren lack laden laugh wabren guard 
erwibnen mention mangeln lack wabhrnehmen perceive 
gebrauden use pflegen nurse walten rule 

gedenfen think fdonen spare warten wait 


and others of less frequent occurrence. All the verbs of this list may 
have, and many of them prefer, a different construction in ordinary 
prose. The list could be much lengthened by the addition of verbs 
that formerly governed the genitive but now regularly have the accusa- 
tive or a prepositional phrase. A few other verbs still govern the geni- 
tive in some set phrases; as, de’ Todes fterben fo die the death; Hungers 
fterben to die of hunger; Wer{tedens jpielen to play hide and seek. 


444. As Partitive. A genitive, showing that the object 
is taken only in part, or the like, still occurs occasionally 
with a few verbs; as, jet, Da id) der Liebe habe now that I 
have love ; forgjam bradjte die Mutter des flaren herrliden Weines 
the mother carefully brought (some) of the clear excellent wine. 

rt. Only geniefen, in the sense of partake of, has this genitive with 
any frequency, and even it oftener takes the accusative. Other verbs, 
such as effen, trinfen, geben, bringen, regularly express the partitive idea 
by von with the dative, or by the accusative either unmodified or pre- 
ceded by a word for some. A few stereotyped phrases, however, are 
not so uncommon; as, fic Rats erholen to get advice. 


445. As Secondary Object. Many verbs take an accusa- 
tive of the person and a genitive of the thing in poetry and 
elevated prose, though most of them either allow or prefer 
some other construction instead of the genitive in ordinary 
prose. They are: 

rt. Transitives; as, wen 3ciht man des Mtordes whom do 
they accuse of the murder? des Gides gegen mich entlag’ ich fie 
I release them from their oath to me; vierzig Pitter threr Ehre 
3u berauben to rob fifty knights of their honor. 
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(a) The verbs belonging here are those of separating, depriving, 
accusing, convicting, admonishing, and a few others. Some of these 
verbs may take a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing, 
* others often have a prepositional phrase instead of the genitive of the 
thing. 

2. Many reflexives; as, fie bemichtigte {td des Bildes she 
took possession of the picture ; Sie werden {td ihrer erinnern you 
probably remember them; du f{chimit dich) feiner traulicden Be- 
griigung you are ashamed of his familiar greeting. 

(a) These verbs vary too much in meaning to admit of classification. 
Some of the commonest of them are: 


fic) anmafen claim fic) erbarmen pity 
bedtenen make use (er)freuen rejoice 
bemidjtigen take possession erinnern remember 
befinnen bethink one’s self riihmen boast 
enthalten refrain {hamen be ashamed 
entfinnen recollect weigern refuse 


Some of these verbs, as well as others not mentioned here, may have 
some other construction, mainly a prepositional phrase 


3. A few impersonals; as, und dod erbarmt mid) deiner 
and yet I pity you; e& lobnt fic) der Mtiibe nicht it is not worth 
the bother. 


(a) These verbs are: dauern pity, efeln disgust, erbarmen pity, (ge)liiften 
desire, (ge)reuen repent, jammern pity, verdriefen vex, (ver)lohnen be worth. 
But a prepositional phrase now commonly takes the place of the geni- 
tive, or the verb becomes personal. 


Adverbial Genitive 


446. The genitive is used adverbially in expressions of 


time, place, manner, and the like; as, erbobenen Arms with - 


uplifted arm; de8 andern Tags on the next day; nun gebh deiner 
Wege now go your way. 


1. Except in a number of set phrases the adverbial genitive is now 
common only in expressions of time. For the difference between the 
genitive and the accusative of time see § 470. Quite a number of words 
now classed as adverbs are adverbial genitives in origin; see § 683, 2. 
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Other uses of the Genitive 


447. The genitive is used with a number of prepositions, for which 
see § 595. It is also occasionally employed in exclamations; see § 610. 
For the genitive in apposition see the subject of apposition, § 473. 


Partitive Genitive 


448. A partitive genitive dependent on a noun, an indefi- 
nite pronoun, a numeral, or an adjective (nearly always a 
comparative or a superlative) indicates a whole of which the 
governing word is a part; as, der gripte Tetl der Hiirften the 
majority of the princes; in jedem ihrer Blide in every one of 
her glances; dex fleinften einer one of the smallest; Drei jemer 
Rnechte three of those menials ; du willft der Madden aller{d inte 
fein you claim to be the most beautiful of girls. For the parti- 
tive genitive with verbs see § 444. 


1. The partitive genitive dependent on a noun or on the compara- 
tive or superlative of an adjective is still quite common, though often 
replaced by von with the dative. The indefinites and numerals are now 
ordinarily treated as adjectives in agreement with the noun; thus, 
viele Freunde, fiinf Biicher, not viele der Freunde, fiinf der Biicher. But the 
partitive genitive of a personal pronoun preceding an indefinite pronoun 
or numeral still occurs frequently; as, unfer dret three of us. The geni- 
tive of a noun made emphatic by a modifier, such as a demonstrative 
or a possessive, is also rather common with an indefinite pronoun; as, 
picle diefer Bier. Won with the dative of the pronoun or the noun is 
also common; as, drei von ung, viele von diefen Biichern. 

2. The adjective following wer, was, jemand, niemand, etwas, and 
nits has already been discussed in §§ 313, 314. For alles with mer and 
with was, see § 392, 1 and §393, 1. See § 393, x for was Wunders, 
etc., also. The partitive genitive of some infinitives and of the nouns 
Ding and Zeug is still found in a few stereotyped expressions; as, ein 
Laufens a commotion; viel Hebderlefens much ceremony; fpric) nicht fo 
Beugs don’t talk such stuf. These expressions had their origin in the 
presence of such words as ein, fein, viel, and nidt (which was originally 
a substantive), though they sometimes occur without such words. 
For the partitive genitive as, in effect, the subject of a sentence see 


§ 612, x. 
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449. Constructions with Nouns of Quantity and Kind. 
Here are included nouns of weight, measure, amount, time, 
etc. (for their declension after numerals see § 276) and the 
words Art, Gorte, and Gattung, all three of which denote 
kind. Whether the dependent noun shall be in the genitive 
is determined generally by the presence or absence of a 
modifier. 

1. The dependent noun is unmodified. The partitive 
genitive is then poetical; as, den bejten Becher Weins the best 
goblet of wine; XTonnen Goldes barrels of gold. In ordinary 
prose the dependent noun is generally an actual appositive, 
or else retains the form of the nominative singular or plural 
without regard to case; as, ein Beutel Gold a purse of gold; 
eine Wrt Tunnel a kind of tunnel; einige Stunden Schlaf some 
hours of sleep; eine Taffe Tee a cup of tea; einen Pac Briefe a 
bundle of letters; mit einer ftattliden Zabl Dienftjahre with a 
stately number of years of service; von einer groken Wnyabl 
Offizieren by a large number of officers. 

2. The dependent noun is preceded by an adjective which 
is not accompanied by the definite article or a pronominal ad- 
jective. The partitive genitive, the appositive, and the un- 
changed form of the nominative singular or plural are in 
common use; as, ein Meer blendenden Lidjtes a sea of blinding 
light; eine Tafje jcdhwarzen RKaffees a cup of black coffee; nad 
einer halben Stunde angeftrengten Zubirens after half an hour 
of close listening; mit einem Stiid brennendem Sadwefel with a 
bit of burning sulphur ; fiir einen Topf faure Gurfen for a jar 


of pickled cucumbers; cine Art geriiuderter Hering a kind of | 


smoked herring. 


3. The dependent noun is preceded by the definite article - 


or a pronominal adjective. Here the partitive genitive is 
used; as, cin Haufe folder Bitfwel a heap of such tufts; ein 
Pfund des beften Tees a pound of the best tea. 

4. Won with the dative is often substituted for any of 
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the constructions mentioned above; as, eine Art von Wall a 
kind of embankment; jede Art von irdifdem Clend every kind 
of earthly misery ; von dem Weine hatte er nur ein Glas getrunfen 
he had drunk only a glass of the wine. 

450. Partitive Genitive with Adverbs. What is commonly 
construed as a partitive genitive occurs with a few adverbs 
of place and time; as, wober des andes from what part of the 
country ? morgen de8 Tags to-morrow. 


DATIVE 


451. The dative, as the indirect or remoter object, cor- 
responds often to English phrases with to or for, but it has 
other uses. It occurs abundantly everywhere but is found 
more frequently in poetry than in prose, where its place may 
be taken by some other construction, generally by a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

Dative with Verbs 


452. As Sole Object. The dative appears as the sole 
object of many verbs. Some of the English equivalents of 
these verbs are regarded as transitive (§ 477), but most of 
them are followed by a preposition and its object. The 
intransitive verbs thus governing the dative may be roughly 
and incompletely classified as follows: 

1. Those that denote liking, pleasing, benefiting, thanking, 
resembling, approaching, serving, listening to, believing, 
trusting, obeying, answering, advising, and the like, together 
with their opposites (disliking, displeasing, injuring, etc.); 
as, ich fluche dir nidjt J do not curse you; folge mir follow me; 
fie zitrnte der Schwitche ihres Biters she was angry at the weak- 
ness of her father; ev traut den Augen nidt he does not believe 
his eyes. 

(a) Some of the verbs belonging here present certain peculiarities 


which must be left to the dictionary. For example, antworten takes 
the dative of the person, using auf and the accusative for that to which 
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the answer is made, and the accusative for the answer itself; as, etner 
PLerjon, auf eine Frage, fein Wort antworten to answer a person, a question, 
not a word. 


2. Verbs with the prefixes ab, an, auf, aus, bet, ein, ent, 
entgegen, mig, mit, nach, ob, unter, ver, vor, wider, zu, and a 
few compounds of these, such as voraus and vorbei. The 
list might be slightly extended. The dative is commonly 
due tothe force of the prefix; as, alfo entwid) der befchetdene 
Gobhn der heftigen Mede thus the modest son escaped from the 
angry speech; {ollt’ id) der Freud’ abjterben was I to die to joy? 
wem habt ihr zulest gugetrunfen to whose health did you drink 
last ? 

3. Other verbs compounded with certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and prepositional phrases, the whole com- 
bination amounting to a verb and a separable prefix (§ 499); 
as, alg ic) dir nicht Rede jtand when I did not answer you; des 
Lebens ungemifste Freude ward feinem Grdijden gu teil life’s 
unmixed joy never fell to the lot of any mortal; die8 tut mir leid 
this grieves me; miv ift fchlecht 3u Wtute 7 feel bad. 


(a) The dative here could also often be explained as a dative of 
reference or concern or, when a noun is compounded with the verb, as 
a secondary object (§ 453). The reason for treating such phrases here 
is the actual weakening of the noun, adjective, etc. to a mere separable 
prefix. 


4. Some impersonal verbs and other verbs used imper- 
sonally; as, thr graute {con jet she was already afraid; dir 
{dhwindelt you are dizzy; mir traumte von bimmelblauen Blumen 
I dreamed of sky-blue flowers. This is also frequently re- 
garded as a dative of reference or concern. 


(a) Here are included impersonal phrases made up of an adjective 
or an adverb and fein, werden, gehen, gefdeben, etc.; as, mtr tft warm J 
am warm; dir ging’s nab it affected you greatly ; wenn dem fo ift if that is 
so; wie ift mir? We gefdieht mir what is the matter with me? What is 
happening to me? 


7 ere Pa a 
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453. As Secondary Object. Many verbs take a secondary 
object in the dative in addition to their direct object. They 
are: 1. Transitives denoting giving, taking, sending, bring- 
ing, commanding, permitting, refusing, saying, telling, and 
the like. 2. Transitives with prefixes such as those men- 
tioned in § 452, 2 and 3, the dative being commonly due to 
the prefix. 3. Some reflexives. The direct object is gen- 
erally a noun, pronoun, or substantive object in the accusa- 
tive, but may be an infinitive or a clause; as, man bradjte 
mir etnen Dreifup they brought me a tripod; id fann es Shnen 
nicht lethen J cannot lend it to you; ev hat thr aber viel genommen 
but he has taken much from her; denn alles hat der Candvogt 
ihm geraubt for the governor has robbed him of everything ; div 
alles 3u entziehen to deprive you of everything ; wer hat div etwas 
zuleide getan who has harmed you? er nabt fic) jetnem Ende 
he is nearing his end; ev erflirte dem Grafen, er witrde nicht von 
der Stelle gehen he explained to the count that he would not 
go from the spot. 


(a) After verbs of giving, saying, and the like, the dative is a real 
indirect object. After those of taking, robbing, and the like, the relation 
is somewhat different, and such datives are often regarded as datives 
of reference or concern. 

(b) With a few verbs the indirect object is a reflexive pronoun; as, 
bas habe ich mir eingebildet J imagined that. These differ from the re- 
flexive verbs, such as fic) naben in the seventh sentence above, which 
have the reflexive pronoun in the accusative. See § 249. 


454. As Dative of Reference or Concern. The dative is 
freely used in looser and remoter connection with the verb 
than the secondary object to show the person or thing re- 
ferred to or concerned in the statement; as, du bemiihft dic 
mir you are exerting yourself for my sake ; th lebe meinem Beruf 
I live for my profession; die Sonne leuchtet mir the sun shines 
for me; wit beifen ibm nur Kinder we are only children in his 
opinion. 
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1. The dative of reference or concern frequently modifies the whole 
sentence rather than merely the verb. It is often inserted where we 
feel no need for it and do best to omit it in translating into English. 
As already seen in § 452, 3 a and 4, no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between the dative of reference or concern and the other datives with 
verbs. 


455. Two varieties of the dative of reference or concern 
need to be specially mentioned: 

1. A dative dependent on a verb often takes the place of 
a possessive adjective or a genitive of possession; as, du 
bridft mir das Herz you break my heart; Triinen ftiirgten ihr 
aus den Yugen tears gushed from her eyes. It occasionally 
occurs with the verb fein; as, febt, wie allen die Gchube fo 
ftaubig find see how dusty the shoes of all of them are. This is 
often called the dative of the possessor. 

(a) The noun designating the object possessed is regularly preceded 


by the definite article. For the old-fashioned use of a possessive adjec- 
tive, instead of the definite article, before the noun see § 369, 1. 


2. The dative of a personal pronoun often shows a 
very loose or remote connection of the person indicated 
by the pronoun with the statement. This dative is not 
found in modern English, but its meaning may generally 
be expressed by Please, see, I tell you, don’t you know, etc.; 
as, etle mir ein wenig hurry a little, please; die Tiirfen haben 
dir alle Gibel8 mit Oiamanten befest the Turks all have sabers 
set with diamonds, you know; iby finnt mir berunterfallen you 
might fall off, I. fear. This is also known as the ethical 
dative. 4 


456. Substitutes for Dative with Verbs. The place of 
the simple dative is often taken by a prepositional phrase, ~ 
especially in familiar speech. on is the preposition most 
often so used, but fiir and ju occur frequently, and others 
are not uncommon. The dative is, however, holding its 
own better than the genitive. 
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Dative with Adjectives 


457. Many adjectives, including participles used as adjec- 
tives, govern the dative; as, nur dem RKaifer untertan subject 
only to the emperor; id bin ibm felber fchuldig J am myself 
indebted to him; da8 Haus ift ihm grog genug the house is large 
enough for him; der Rock ift mir gu eng the coat is too tight for 
me. Some of these adjectives can stand only in the predi- 
cate; others take the dative more freely if they are in the 
predicate or serve as a sort of separable prefix to a verb 
(§ 499, 2). 

1. Almost any adjective may govern the dative if it is modified by 
gu, allgu, or genug. Adjectives regularly governing the dative are those 
with similar meanings to the verbs with the dative (§ 452, 1), including 
such as are derived from these verbs or related to them, also many 
derivatives in bar and lic, and some others. Negatives of such adjec- 


tives, formed by the prefix un, may also govern the dative. Some of 
the commonest of the words belonging here are: 


abnlid) similar gehorfam obedient neidifd) envious 
angenehm pleasant gelegen opportune niiblic) useful 
befannt known gemein(fam) common fhadlic) harmful 
bequem comfortable gleich like fduldig indebted 
danfbar grateful gut well-dis posed fhwer difficult 
eigen(tiimlid)) peculiar beilfam wholesome tewer dear 
feind(lid)) hostile hold gracious treu true 

fern far leicht easy verwandt related 
fremd strange lieb dear wert dear 

freundlid) friendly nahe near willfommen welcome 


With several of these adjectives, and with a number of others not in 
this list, a prepositional phrase is often substituted for the simple dative. 
Such substitutions are more common with nouns than with pronouns 
and in prose than in poetry. 

2. See § 452, 4 a for the dative in mir ift falt, mir ift wobl, etc. 


Other Uses of the Dative 


458. With Nouns. The dative may also be found in 
connection with a noun; as, Geborfam dem Gefege obedience 
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to the law; etn Mufter Biirgern und Bauern a model for citizens 
and peasants ; ev fab nicht auf die wogenden Felder thm zur Sette 
he did not look at the waving fields at his side. In most of 
such cases the governing noun is in the predicate with {ein 
or werden, so that the dative is therefore similar to that 
with other verbs; in some cases a verb is probably to be 
understood; in some others, as in the first illustration above, 
the governing noun has a meaning akin to that of verbs or 
adjectives with the dative. 

459. In Wishes and Exclamations. The dative may 
appear with a noun in expressions of wishing, with or with- 
out fei (present subjunctive); as, Danf (fet) diefen freundlic 
qriinen Biumen thanks (be) to these friendly green trees! Ina 
similar way the dative appears with hbeil, wobl, etc.; as, bei! 
dem RKinig hail to the king! wobl div well for thee! For the 
dative in exclamations see also § 610. 

460. For prepositions governing the dative see § 596, and for those 


governing both the dative and the accusative, § 598. The dative may 
also be an appositive. See the general subject of apposition, § 473. 


ACCUSATIVE 


Accusative with Verbs 


461. Transitives. The direct object of a transitive verb 
is put in the accusative; as, ich erbielt einen Brief J received 
a letter; Sie erfehrecten mid) you frighten me. 


t. Fluctuation between the accusative and the genitive or, occa- 
sionally, between the accusative and the dative as the sole object still 


occurs with some verbs. It is generally due to the existence side by ~ 


side of a newer and of an older and slowly disappearing construction. 
With some verbs, however, it is caused by a difference in meaning ~- 
which makes itself felt in the change of case. The dictionary must be 
consulted for details. 


462. Impersonals. An accusative object occurs after 
some impersonal verbs and after some other verbs used 


— 


‘ 
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impersonally; as, mic) bungert I am hungry; e8 litt mid) 
nirgends I could remain nowhere. See impersonal verbs, 
§ 507, 6. 

463. Intransitives. Verbs which are regularly intransi- 
tive may take an accusative object, as in English: 

1. By adding an accusative which repeats the idea of the 
verb (cognate accusative); as, die Sabre gingen ihren einfdrmigen 
Gang the years went their unchanging way ; ex lebte ein fo rubiges 
Leben he lived such a peaceful life. 

2. By adding an accusative of that which is caused or 
made to appear by the action of the verb; as, iby Wuge 
blidte nidjt Liebe her eyes did not look love; doc) bald flagte er, 
daft er fic) Blajen unter die Fife gegangen but soon he complained 
that he had blistered his feet by walking. 

3. By adding an accusative and an adjective, a preposi- 
tional phrase, or some other equivalent of .an adjective. 
Here the adjective or its equivalent shows the condition 
into which that which is designated by the accusative is 
brought by the action of the verb; as, {laf dich qefund sleep 
and get well; die ungliidfelige Rreatur huftet fic) gu Tode the 
unfortunate creature is coughing himself to death. See also 
§ 324, 2 a 


464. Idioms contrary to English. 1. A few verbs, such as fcjiitteln, 
niden, and webdeln, commonly put the noun denoting the part of the body 
concerned in the action of the verb in the dative after mit; as, td 
fcjiittelte mit dem Ropfe LT shook my head. The accusative (id fcitttelte 
ben Kopf) is possible but not so frequent. 

2. With some verbs, such as beifen, flopfen, fciefen, fejlagen, treffen, 
and treten, may be found either an accusative or dative of the person 
and a prepositional phrase showing the part of the body concerned in 
the action of the verb; as, da big der Hund thn in das Bein then the dog 
bit him in the leg; fie hat mir greimal mit dem Sdhwanz ins Auge gefdlagen 
she hit me in the eye two times with her tail. Notice also ihn or ihm mit 
Steinen an den Kopf werfen to hit him on the head with stones ; also ifn or 
nad ihm mit Steinen werfen to throw stones at him. GSteine nad ihm werfen 
is possible but unusual. 
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465. Two Accusatives. 1. Yehren takes an accusative 
(much less frequently a dative) of the person and an accusa- 
tive (the secondary object) of the thing; as, wer hat dic) das 
dumime Wort gelehrt who taught you that stupid word ? 

(a) Bitten, fragen, and a few other verbs may take 
two accusatives, especially if the accusative of the thing 
is a neuter pronoun; as, ic) bitte dic) mur dies J ask only 
this of you. But um etwas bitten, nad etwas fragen are 
commoner. 

(b) igen ftrafen give the lie to and wunder nebmen take an 
accusative of the person; as, e8 nimmt mic) wunder J am 
astonished at it. Siigen is probably an old genitive that now 
looks like an accusative. (8, dag, etc., with wunder nehmen, 
have, like the accusative with adjectives, their origin in the 
old genitive e8 (§ 441, 2). 

2. Heifen, nennen, fcelten, and a few other verbs meaning 
to call or entitle, take an adjunct accusative (or objective 
predicate) in addition to the direct object; as, fie nannten 
ihn einen dDummen Qungen they called him a stupid boy; er 
{halt fic) einen Feigling he called (literally scolded) himself a 
coward. See also § 324, 2 a. 

(a) But the nominative occurs fairly frequently instead 
of the second accusative. 

(6) Glauben, wiihnen, fiiblen, and a few’other verbs occa- 
sionally take two accusatives; as, cin Marden glaubt’ icj’s 7 
thought it a fiction. But they generally have an infinitive, 
a clause, or a prepositional phrase instead of the simple 
accusative. 

3. A similar accusative occurs after alg with a number of 
verbs, in addition to the direct object; as, den die Gefdicdt* 
al ihren Helden pretit whom history praises as its hero ; betradte 
dic) nicht als meinen Diener do not regard yourself as my servant. 
YI8 is sometimes omitted according to the older usage. 
See also the subject of apposition, § 475. 
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(a) The verbs belonging here are mostly those of esteeming, regard- 
ing, representing, praising, greeting, etc. 918 is sometimes followed 
by the nominative instead of the accusative. Some verbs of regarding 
and representing, such as adjten and halten, commonly take fiir and the 
accusative instead of alg; thus, man hilt mid fiir einen anderen J am 
taken for somebody else. 


466. Verbs of Making, Appointing, Electing, etc. Instead 
of a second accusative, German uses a phrase with ju and 
the dative with these verbs; as, du madjteft mid) 3um Meten- 
{den you made me a human being; die Portugiefen ernannten 
ibn ju ihrem Generaliffimus the Portuguese appointed him their 
commander-in-chief ; ihn jum Borfikenden wablen to elect him 
president. The definite article is used in the phrase, not 
the indefinite as in English. If it is not replaced by a pro- 
nominal adjective, as in the second illustration above, it is 
regularly contracted in the singular with ju to gum or 3ur, 
but is dropped in the plural. 


t. Instead of the phrase with 3u, alé and the accusative, the nomi- 
native may sometimes be used. 
467. For the accusative as subject of an infinitive see § 577. 


Accusative with Adjectives 


468. The accusative, commonly of a pronoun, is some- 
times used with a few adjectives which regularly govern 
the genitive, and with one or two others which formerly 
governed the genitive but now regularly take a preposi- 
tional phrase; as, fetd ihr mic) fon miide are you already 
weary of me? For the probable origin of the construction 
see § 441, 2. 


Adverbial Accusative 
469. The accusative is used adverbially, that is, in looser 


syntactical connection with the sentence than the direct 
_ object: 
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t. To denote direction of motion. It is then often ac- 
companied by such words as bin, ber, berauf, binunter, etc.; 
as, will ic)’8 niederjagen den fteilften Whbhang 7 well chase it 
down the steepest slope; ev ftiirmte die Treppe binab he rushed 
down the stairs. Here may be included constructions indi- 
cating merely difference of position; as, wo Rarrn an Rarrn 
die brette Strake dabin jtand where cart after cart stood along 
the broad street. 

(a) It is not always possible to say positively whether an accusa- 
tive with an intransitive verb of motion is adverbial or cognate 
(§ 463, 1). 

2. To denote measure, as duration of time, distance, 
weight, cost, etc. It is then often accompanied by lang, 
breit, hoch, alt, ftarf, von bier, pon der Stadt, or the like; as, 
id) begleite Sie ein Stiicé J will escort you a little way; {o hat 
er act Sabre lang gefucht thus he searched for eight years ; eine 
Stunde vom Haus an hour’s walk from the house; vierbundert 
Meter hoch four hundred meters high; den ganzen Whend liegt 
mir’3 im Ginn it has been on my mind the whole evening ; e& 
foftet eine Warf zt costs a mark; das Kind ijt dret Fabre alt the 
child is three years old. 

3. To denote the time when an event occurred; as, 
@neifenau fehrieh den 22. Gneisenau wrote on the 22nd. See 
§ 470. 

4. The adverbial accusative has grown, in part, at the expense of 


the adverbial genitive. Consequently the genitive may occur in litera- 
ture where the accusative would now be found in ordinary speech. 


Genitive and Accusative in Time When 


470. The time of the occurrence of an event (not how 
long it lasted, for which see § 469, 2) is sometimes expressed 
by the genitive, sometimes by the accusative. The following 
is the common usage: 

1. Definite time is expressed by the accusative; as, diefen 
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Abend this evening ; nachjte Woche next week; den 15. September 
the r5th of September. 

(a) An accusative, adverb, or prepositional phrase of 
definite time is often accompanied by a genitive; as, Ptontag 
Nadhmtttag or Machmittags Monday afternoon; als fie vor 
adt XTagen Abends um neun Ubr- vom Dorfe hergefommen tft 
when she came here from the village a week ago at nine o'clock 
in the evening. The genitive, as a survival, is also occasion- 
ally found where we should expect the accusative. 

2. Indefinite time is expressed by the genitive; as, etnes 
Abends one evening; eines Tages one day. 

3. The time of customary or repeated action is expressed 
by the genitive; as, die Poft fommt preitags an the mail comes 
Fridays; Tages Arbeit, Abends Gajte work by day, guests in 
the evening. 

(a) But the accusative is used regularly with jeder, com- 
monly with all, and sometimes elsewhere; as, jeden Dag 
every day; alle Sabre every year. 

4. A prepositional phrase often takes the place of either 
the genitive or the accusative of time; as, am preitag on 
Friday; {pat am Abend late in the evening ; in der Yiacht in the 
night. 


Accusative Absolute 


471. The accusative absolute stands in still looser syn- 
tactical connection with the rest of the sentence than the 
adverbial accusative. It is accompanied by a modifier, such 
as an uninflected adjective or participle or a prepositional 
phrase. Like the English nominative absolute, to which 
it is equivalent in meaning, it generally, though not always, 
refers to the subject of the sentence; as, er fa wieder auf 
feinem Geffel, den Kopf in dte Hand qeftiibt he was again sitting 
on his seat, his head resting on his hand; ein junger Burfch, 
ben Tornifter auf dem Rien, den Stab in der Hand a young 
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fellow, his knapsack on his back, his stick in his hand; dev 
Trupp, den Gefangenen in der Peitte, bewegte fich fchmetgend dem 
Rathaus 3u the troop, with the prisoner in its midst, went 
silently towards the town hall. The participle modifying the 
accusative differs from the participle itself used absolutely. 
For the latter see §§ 583, 5 and 586, 7. 


1. The accusative absolute, though almost unknown in the older 
language, is a growing construction, gaining particularly over prepo- 
sitional phrases equivalent to it. The latter are, however, still not infre- 
quent; as, td werbde ihn empfangen mit dem Schwert in der Hand J shall 
receive him with my sword in my hand. 

2. The nominative absolute is rare. See § 434. 


Other Uses of the Accusative 


472. Certain prepositions govern both the dative and the accusative; 
see § 598. Others govern the accusative only; see § 597. For the occa- 
sional use of the accusative in exclamations see § 610. The accusative 
may be used, like the other cases, in apposition. See the general subject 
of apposition, § 473. 


APPOSITION 


473. An appositive agrees in case with the word that it 
explains; as, ic) erbebe dich, dein Kinig, aus dem Staube deiner 
bunfeln Geburt J, thy king, raise thee out of the dust of thy 
obscure birth; ich febe die Deichfelfterne des Wagens, des liebften 
unter allen Geftirnen J see the pole stars of the Wain (that is, 
pointers of the Dipper), the fairest of all the constellations ; 
warum fo Zaqhaft gittern vor dem Tod, dem unentfliehbaren Ge- 
{dict why tremble so timidly before death, our unavoidable fate ? 


wir glauben all an einen Gott, Sdhipfer Gimmels und der Erden- 


we all believe in one God, creator of heaven and earth. 


1. An appositive does not always explain a noun or a word used for 
anoun. It may, for example, explain a clause, a possessive adjective, 
or an adverb. A clause is construed as a nominative. The noun in 
apposition with a possessive adjective.is put in the genitive; as, in 
ihven, der Scpwefter, Wugen in her, the sister’s, eyes. The case of a noun 

| 
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referring to an adverb is determined by the construction in which the 
adverb stands. Violations of the rule for agreement in case also occur 
occasionally, the appositive then being usually put in the nominative 
without regard to the case of its antecedent. The mixture of cases in 
such expressions of time as am §reitag, den 18. on Friday, the 8th, is prob- 
ably to be explained by the rules for time when (§ 470). 

2. If the appositive is a quotation, it may stand in the nominative 
in violation of the rule for agreement; as, Goethe erbielt den Betnamen 
»O58 von Berlicdingen, der Redliche Goethe received the nickname of 
“Gotz von Berlichingen, the Honest.” Or the quotation may be made to 
agree in case with its antecedent. See also the subject of book titles, 
§ 301. 

3. For appositive adjectives see § 323, and for titles with proper 
names, §§ 295-300. 


474. Appositive instead of Genitive. An appositive is 
often found in German where we should expect a genitive; 
as, die grofe Stadt Paris the great city of Paris. See the 
explanatory genitive (§ 437, 5). For the more or less com- 
plete change of the partitive genitive to the appositional 
construction after nouns of quantity and after ntd)ts, etwas, 
etc., see §§ 449, 313, 314. 

475. Apposition with alg. An appositive may be con- 
nected with its governing word by al as. The rule for the 
agreement of the appositive also applies here; as, ich) will 
als Shiffajunge nad) Wmerifa 7 want to go to America as a 
cabin boy; mir alé feiner Frau geziemt it beseems me as his wife ; 
fie blicten famtlich auf ihn als den ficheren Wall gegen jede Gefabhr 
they all regarded him as their sure defense against every danger ; 
morgen, als am erjten Oftertage to-morrow, that being the first 
Easter holiday. See also §§ 432, 2 and 465, 3. 


1. The appositive after alg is more disposed than the ordinary appos- 
itive to violate the rule for agreement and to stand in the nominative 
without regard to the case of its antecedent. This is, in part, due to 
the fact that al8 is often really a subordinating conjunction introducing 
an incomplete clause. {8 has, of course, other meanings in which it 
does not connect an appositive with its governing word. 
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476. Construction with wie. What looks like an apposi- 
tive often accompanies Iie like; as, id) war wie ein Rind J was 
like a child; fomifches Wort fiir cinen Wnfinger wie mid) a com- 
ical expression for a beginner like me. The difference between 
the two constructions is that alg identifies, while Wie indi- 
cates similarity. Wie is followed by the nominative perhaps 
more freely than alg. 

VERBS 
TRANSITIVES AND INTRANSITIVES 


477. A verb that takes an object in the accusative is tran- 
sitive; all others are intransitive. Verbs that have a geni- 
tive or a dative as their sole object, such as gedenfen remember 
and folgen follow, are therefore intransitive. From the point 
of view of modern English the equivalents of some of the 
German intransitives are transitive; for example, remember 
and follow. Some verbs fluctuate between the genitive 
(§ 443, 1) and the accusative as their sole object without 
any change in meaning, which shows that the distinction be- 
tween transitives and intransitives is, in part, merely formal, 
though generally of considerable practical importance. See 
in this connection verbs regularly intransitive governing 
an accusative, § 463. A verb ordinarily intransitive may 
be made transitive by a prefix; thus, verfolgen pursue is 
transitive, though folgen is intransitive. . 


rt, Perhaps every transitive verb in English can also be used intransi- 
tively, This is not the case in German, where only a comparatively few 
verbs can be employed in both offices. Ordinarily the intransitive 
force is given to a transitive verb by making it reflexive. See § 504, 3. 


Haben And fein as AUXILIARTES 


478. Saben is used as an auxiliary with all transitive verbs, 
including reflexives, and many intransitives. The intransi- 
tives with haben include nearly all verbs which take a geni- 
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tive or dative as their sole object, or express mere activity, 
or denote continuance in a place, a bodily condition, a frame 
of mind, and the like; as, tanjen, ftreiten, trdumen, wobhnen, 
ftehen, fisen, bungern, trauern. But observe that fein and 
bleiben are both conjugated with fein. 

479. Intransitives taking {ein as their auxiliary commonly 
denote some kind of change of place or condition; as, geben, 
retjen, berjten, {djwellen, gefunden, fterben, werden. 

t. Some intransitive verbs of motion that are ordinarily conjugated 
with fein. may, not must, take haben, if the goal of the motion is not 
expressed. On the other hand, verbs ordinarily conjugated with haben 
will often take fein if the idea of change of place or condition is brought 
out by a prefix, an adverb, or a prepositional phrase. 

>. The above statements are designed to cover the normal literary 
usage of to-day, but it should be understood that considerable confusion 
still exists on account of survivals of older constructions and of variations 
in different parts of the country. 

3. For the omission of the auxiliaries haben and fein in dependent 
clauses see § 616. 


Mopat AUXILIARIES 


480. Rénnen, migen, miiffen, ditrfen, wollen, and follen are , 
used as modal auxiliaries after the manner of the corres- 
ponding words in English, and take a dependent infinitive 
without 3u; as, ic) fann ed nidt qlauben I cannot believe it; 
er follte feine Schulden bezablen he ought to pay his debts; id) 
michte dic) gerne vetten I should like to save you. 

481. The English modal auxiliaries cannot form the com- 
pound tenses, and we are therefore often compelled to use 
the past infinitive of the dependent verb with them; as, he 
may have gone, he could have sung. Modern German has 
developed a complete conjugation of these auxiliaries. It 
therefore uses the present infinitive of the dependent verb 
and forms the compound tenses of the auxiliary whenever 
necessary; thus, er bitte fingen finnen, not er finnte gefungen 
haben. (For the infinitive of a modal auxiliary instead of 
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the past participle of compound tenses see § 218.) Owing to 
their full inflection, German can also use the auxiliaries 
where English, must discard them and employ other verbs 
of similar meaning; as, ihr werdet fie ntdjt dDaraugs treiben 
wollen you will not want to drive them out of it; id) miifte dem 
Bufall gehorcen J should have to obey chance. 


1. What looks like the past infinitive, but is not, is rather common 
with wollen and migen; as, das will id) ihm auch geraten haben that zs the 
advice I want him to have too; wit michten unjere Unterhaltung nicht geftirt 
haben we should like to have our conversation not disturbed. In certain 
special senses, however, the modal auxiliaries are accompanied by the 
past infinitive; as, in ihrer Sugend foll fie fain gewefen fet she is said to 
have been beautiful in her youth; aber was find das fiir Dienfte, die der 
Wirt unferm NYeajor will erwiejen haben but what kind of services are they 
which the landlord claims to have done for our major? But the occurrence 
of the past infinitive with a modal auxiliary having its usual sense is 
generally a survival from an ‘older period and not in strict accord with 
the modern idiom. 


482. Omission of Dependent Infinitive. The infinitive 
dependent on a modal auxiliary may be omitted: 

1. If it is a verb of motion. Its place is then taken by 
an adverb or a prepositional phrase; as, ich) will in die Riide, 
in den Garten [ wish to go to the kitchen, to the garden; Sdiller 
mupte nad) Sena Schiller had to go to Jena; darf ic) mit may 
I go too? 

2. If the omitted infinitive can be readily understood from 
the context; as, wolltet ihr das wirflid) did you really wish to 
do that? id will nidt F will not; ich werde fterben, und ich will 


e8 I am going to die, and I wish to; verdirb uns, wenn du darfft - 


destroy us if you dare. As two of these sentences illustrate, 
e8 or dag (occasionally some other pronoun) may stand for 
an omitted infinitive. 


(a) Notice the regular use of the past participle of the modal 
auxiliary in the absence of the dependent infinitive; as, weil er ftets 
gefonnt, was er getwollt because he has always been able to do what he 
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would; fie hatten in das Dorf guriidgemupt they had been compelled to go 
back to the village. 


483. As Independent Verbs. Konnen, migen, and wollen 
are still used as independent verbs; thus, er fann Srangosfifd 
he can speak French ; did) aber mag id) gern but I like you; ich 
will nit Sdonung J do not want mercy. As independent 
verbs, they use the past participles gefonnt, gemodt, and 
gewollt. 

484. Mood of Modal Auxiliaries. The almost complete 
disappearance of the subjunctive in modern English has 
led to the greatly increased use of the modal auxiliaries with 
dependent infinitive as a substitute for it. In German, on 
the contrary, the subjunctive is still a living force, and the 
auxiliaries therefore have a smaller part as substitutes for it. 
They are therefore less frequent than in English. In their 
proper sense they may be in either the indicative or sub- 
junctive like other verbs and for the same reasons as other 
verbs. 

485. Lajjen with a dependent infinitive is like the modal auxiliaries 
in the regular use of the infinitive instead of the past participle in com- 
pound tenses. For it and for some other verbs which may have the same 
construction see §§ 562, 563. : 


PASSIVE VOICE 


486. Passive of Transitives. The object of an active tran- 
sitive verb becomes the subject in the transfer to the passive. 
The subject in the active, when retained in the passive, 
stands in the dative after von if it represents the agent, 
the person by whom the action is done; words for the means 
or instrument, if present, depend on a preposition, most 
often durd; thus, fie waren beide vom Gutsbherrn eingeladen 
worden they had both been invited by the squire; die Stadt wurde 
pom Feinde zerftirt the city was destroyed by the enemy; ev 
wurde durd) einen Pfeil verundet he was wounded by an arrow; 
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die Hifehe werden mit Newen gefangen fish are caught with nets, 
bu fannft qevettet werden you can be saved; da aber wird Erde 
oder Gand gegen das Fenfter qeworfen but then earth or sand is 
tvown against the window; dev Tifch ward gedeckt the table was 
sel. 

487. Verbs like nemnen, beigen, etc. (§ 465, 2), that have 
two accusatives in the active, have two nominatives in the 
passive; as, Wilhelm von der Normandie wird der Croberer 
qenamut William of Normandy is called the Conqueror. 

488. Verbs of making, appointing, electing, etc. (§ 466) 
change the accusative of the person of the active into the 
nominative in the passive, but retain the phrase with 3u; 
as, ey yourde sium Mbnig erwiblt He was chosen king. 

489, Yelhren (§ 465, 1) may take in the passive a nominative of the 

person and an accusative of the thing taught (ic) werbde das gelebrt), or 
a nominative of the thing and an accusative of the person (da8 Iwird 
mild qelebrt), or, perhaps more commonly, a nominative of the thing 
and a dative of the person (das ywird mix gelebrt). Jragen and one or 
two other verbs (§ 465, 1 a@) may take an accusative of the thing in 
the passive or may substitute a prepositional phrase for it. 
, 490. ‘Transitive verbs which take a genitive (§ 445) or a 
dative (§ 463) as their secondary object keep the genitive 
or dative in the passive; as, miv ward’s befoblen J was com- 
manded to do it; ich wurde feiner Freundfdhaft gewiirdigt J was 
honored with his friendship. 

1. The nominative of the person is therefore impossible in the 


German equivalents of such expressions as J was told, promised, com- 
manded, given, 


491, Passive of Intransitives. Some of the intransitive 
verbs which govern the genitive (§ 448) or dative (§ 452) 
can form an impersonal passive in which the genitive or 
dative is retained; as, Wie thm gebolfen werden fann how he 
can be helped; meiner Yourde gedacht 7 was remembered. G8 
may or may not appear as the subject (§ 508). 
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1. The nominative of the person is therefore impossible in the 
German equivalents of such expressions as I am helped, remembered. 

2. Folgen follow and fdmeideln flatter do sometimes form a personal 
passive, as tc) bin gefolgt, instead of the more usual impersonal, as mir 
wird gefolgt. The construction is rare with other intransitives of this 
class. 

3. If a verb governs the genitive in poetry and the accusative in 
ordinary prose, it may form an impersonal or a personal passive to cor- 
respond to the double construction in the active. 

492. Many intransitives, mainly those expressing the 
activity of a person, and some transitives which can omit 
their object may form an impersonal passive. ©8 may or 
may not appear as the subject (§ 508). This construction, 
which is wholly unlike any English idiom, emphasizes the 
action rather than the person acted upon; as, ¢é wat qefungen 
und gebetet worden the singing and praying was over; da wird 
in die Wangen gefniffen then cheeks are pinched ; hier wird getanst 
dancing here. 

1. Loose compounds of noun and verb which are, in effect, separable 
intransitives occur occasionally as impersonal passives; thus, e8 wurde 
Rarten (acc.) gefpielt card playing was going on. 


. 


Quasi- Passive 


493. As the English passive uses be as its auxiliary, the 
so-called quasi-passive in German is apt to be a great source 
of confusion to English-speaking persons. The following is 
the distinction now made between the two passives in Ger- 
man: The forms with werden show the subject acted upon, 
those with {ein show the subject im a certain state or condition ; 
thus, das Sdjlof wird zerftort the castle is being destroyed ; Das 
SehloR ijt zerftsrt the casile is in ruins. Other sentences illus- 
trating the quasi-passive are: die Piftolen find geladen the 
pistols are loaded ; fie ift gefangen bet den Engelliindern she is a 
captive among the English; ih war qeiirgert I was vexed ; die 
Rirdhe ift lange jerjtirt gewefen the church has long been im 
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ruins. Except in the imperative, where the forms with 
fein are well-nigh universal (§ 238, 1), only those with werden 
should now be used for the real passive. 


494. The struggle between werden and fein in the formation of the 
passive has been decided in favor of werden, except in the imperative. 
The forms in fein have been more and more restricted to the meaning 
explained in §493. But fein, though growing less frequent, is still often 
found: ‘ 

1. In the infinitives, especially after the modal auxiliaries; as, e8 
muf heute nod) getan fein it must be done before this day is over; in diefen 
RKieidern will id) begraben fein I wish to be buried in these clothes ; e& heift 
was, von feinem Bolf geliebt zu fetn it means something to be loved by one’s 
people. 

2. In the present and past with the force of the perfect and plu- 
perfect passive; as, er ijt an irgend wen gefdrieben it has been written to 
somebody or other; weil fie nicht blog gedicjtet und gedadt, fondern gefiiblt 
und erlebt find because they have not only been composed and thought but 
also felt and experienced ; die Buddruderfunft war {don iiber hundert Fabre 
erfunden the art of printing had been discovered for more than a hundred 
years. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether mere condition or 
state or the actual passive is intended. 


Frequency of Passive 


495. The passive is often used in English to put first in 
the sentence, and therefore to emphasize, what would be 
the object in the active. German, with its freer order of 
words, can make the object emphatic without this device, 
and so it generally employs the passive only where it really 
wishes to show that the subject is acted upon. The passive 
is therefore much less frequent in German than in English. 
Its frequency is further lessened by the use of certain con- 
structions which act as substitutes for it. 


Substitutes for the Passive 


496. The following are common substitutes for the passive: 
1. Man with the active; as, wenn man ihn der Fretheit gan; 
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beraubt if he is entirely deprived of his freedom; man halt mid) 
bier gefangen I am held a captive here. The agent is omitted 
in the English and is represented by man in the German. 

2. A reflexive; as, dod leiditer triiget fic) bier fede Viirde 
but every burden is borne more easily here; der Sehliiffel hat 
fich gefunden the key has been found. The agent is regularly 
omitted in this construction. 

3. An active infinitive. For details see § 574. 

4. Other substitutes, such as an impersonal verb (e8 
bedarf feiner Hilfe no help ts needed) or an intransitive (ertrin- 
fen to be drowned) are also occasionally found. 


497. For the present participle preceded by 3u and equivalent to a 
future passive participle (the so-called gerundive) see § 583, 4. For the 
past participle in some idiomatic constructions akin to the passive 
see § 586, 3 a. 


VERBS WITH INSEPARABLE PREFIXES 


498. A few comments about the inseparable prefixes are 
needed here in addition to what has been said in §§ 240-242. 
These prefixes (except wider, for which see § 501, 1) are 
never used as independent words. For their meaning see 
§ 668. mp, which is a variant of ent, is now found only 
in empfangen receive, empfeblen commend, and empfinden feel. 
Mif is nearly always unaccented and inseparable. It is 
occasionally accented, however, and is then preceded by 
qe in the past participle or, with some verbs, is separable 
in the infinitive and past participle, but not elsewhere; as, 
gemipbilligt disapproved, mifzubandeln maltreat, mifgebandelt. 
Occasionally the same verb has all three forms of the past 
participle; as, mi braudt misused, gemifbraudt, mipgebraudt. 


VERBS WITH SEPARABLE PREFIXES 


499. Further comments about the separable prefixes are 
needed here in addition to what has been said in §§ 248-246. 
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These prefixes are all in use as independent words. In 
their ordinary relations they are: 

1. Adverbs and prepositions, such as ab, an, auf, aus, bet, 
ein, fort, ber, bin, lo8, mit, nach, vor, weg, and a number of 
others; thus, betbringen produce, fortgeben go away. These, 
alone or in combination (beraus, dabin, voran, etc.), are the 
real separable prefixes. The classes following have a looser 
connection with the verb. 

2. Adjectives; as, bochachjten esteem, fret{preden acquit. 

(a) Close compounds of adjective and verb, such as liebfofen caress, 
and verbs from compounds already existing, such as friibftiicden from 
Grithftiice breakfast, are conjugated like simple verbs; thus, frithjtiicen, 
friihjtiictte, gefriihftiict. 

3. Nouns; as, danffagen thank, tetlnehmen participate. 
Usage is still unsettled about the manner of writing some 
of these compounds; thus, danffagen and Danf fagen both 
occur. If the noun is preceded by a modifier, it must have 
the capital; thus, teifnehmen, but feinen Teil nehmen. 

(a) Close compounds of noun and verb, such as [ufttwandeln promenade, 
and verbs from already existing compounds, such as Wwetteifern emulate 
from Wetteifer, are conjugated like simple verbs; thus, wmetteifern, 
wetteiferte, qetwetteifert. In the past participle some of these verbs are 
occasionally separable; as, wettgeeifert. 

4. Prepositional phrases; as, auseinanbdergeben separate, in 
adjt nebmen heed, 3u teil werden fall to one’s share. Though 
most of such phrases are not yet written as one word with 
the verb, they are, in effect, separable prefixes; as, in adt 
nebmen, nabm in-adt, in act genonmmen. Usage concerning 


the initial capital or small letter is still uncertain with some 


of the nouns in these phrases. See 3 above. 


PREFIXES BOTH SEPARABLE AND INSEPARABLE 


500. Durch, hinter, itber, unter, and um are both separable. 


and inseparable. In separable compounds they receive the 


EE 
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chief accent, which is transferred to the verb in the in- 
separable compounds; as, it’berjesen ferry over, itberfeg’en 
translate, durd’/fonunen get through, um’ j{titrzen overthrow, bin- 
terge’hen deceive, unterfdik’en undervalue. The separable 
compound is more disposed to be literal, giving to prefix 
and verb their full separate meaning. The inseparable 
compounds are more disposed to take on an altered or figur- 
ative meaning. But this distinction is by no means invari- 
ably observed. 

r. inter nearly always makes inseparable compounds. Durd, iiber, 
unter, and um are often used with the same verb, as illustrated by tiber- 
feten above, both separably and inseparably. Commonly there is a 
distinct difference in the meaning of the two compounds from the same 


verb, but not always, and there is also sometimes a change of auxiliary 
(haben or fein) on account of the change in the meaning. 


501. Wieder again, back forms a few inseparables; as, 
wiebderholen repeat. Its separable compounds are numerous, 
as, wiederbringen bring back, wtedernehmen retake, wiederfindert 
find again. As a separable prefix it is often not written as 
one word with the verb. 

r. Wider against is inseparable; as, widerfpreden contradict, wider= 
legen refute. The official rules now discriminate between ‘wieder and 


wider, originally the same word, but the distinction now made in the 
spelling was often not observed formerly, with resulting confusion. 


502. Bolf forms a few inseparable compounds; as, 
vollenden complete, vollbringen accomplish. Its separable com- 
pounds are numerous; as, {td volltrinfen get drunk, voll- 
propfen cram. As a separable prefix it is often not written 
as one word with the verb. 


CoMPOUNDS OF SEPARABLE AND INSEPARABLE PREFIXES 


503. If a separable prefix precedes an inseparable, it 
keeps its accent; as, an’vertrauen intrust to, vor’ bebhalten 
reserve, 3u/beveiten prepare. The verb then has the usual 


- , 
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conjugation for separables except that it cannot take ge in 
the past participle; as, anvertrauen (anjuvertrauen), vertraute 
an, anvertraut. The separation of the prefix is avoided with 
a few verbs. Cases where an inseparable prefix precedes a 
separable are probably all due to the formation of a weak 
verb from a compound noun; as, veranjdlagen estimate, from 
Wnfehlag; beauftragen commission, from YAuftrag. Some com- 
pounds, such as bebvor, empor, entgegen, exist as independent 
words, and are separable when used as verbal prefixes. 


REFLEXIVE VERBS 


504. Reflexive verbs are used freely in German, often in 
ways contrary to the English idiom, as shown by the fol- 
lowing classification: 

1. Verbs strictly reflexive, including those used only, or 
mainly, reflexively and such others as take on a different 
meaning when so used; as, {ich fehnen yearn, {ich verlafjen rely, 
fich wundern wonder, fich befinden be. Verb and pronoun blend 
to form one idea. Though not uncommon in German, such 
verbs are infrequent in modern English. 

_ 2. Transitive verbs with reflexive objects, as in English; 
as, fic) fdiigen protect one’s self, fic) wajdhen wash one’s self, 
fich verwunden wound one’s self. 

3. Transitive verbs given the force of intransitives by 
the addition of a reflexive pronoun; as, Thibaut entfernt fic 
Thibaut goes away; der Weg teilt fic) hier the road divides 
here; et’ dic) sit down. There arises in this way a host of 
reflexives that should be translated into English by intransi- 
tives. See also § 477, 1. 

4. Transitive verbs used reflexively, which are often sub- 
stituted for the passive. See § 496, 2. 

5. A few verbs which can be used both intransitively and 
reflexively without change of meaning; as, naben or fic) naben 
approach. 


Fi 
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6. Intransitives and transitives, which often take a re- 
flexive pronoun together with an adjective or equivalent ex- 
pression (§§ 324, 2 a and 463, 3); as, er ging ftd) miide he 
walked till he was tired. 

7. Many intransitives and some transitives which may ap- 
pear without an object. Such verbs often form an impersonal 
reflexive with e8 as the subject, unlike anything in English, 
as, in lieblicher Gefellfdhaft geht fich’s leit at 2s easy to walk in 
pleasant company; von eurer §abrt febrt fich’8 nicht immer 
wieder from your journey one does not always return; 8 wobhnt 
fid) prachtig in diefem Haufe this house is fine to live in. 

505. Reflexive verbs often take a remoter object in the genitive or, 
less frequently, in the dative. For further details see under the genitive, 


§ 445, 2, and the dative, § 453. The plural of reflexive verbs is often 
used in a reciprocal sense. See § 367. 


ImMPERSONAL VERBS 


506. Impersonal verbs are much more extensively used in 
German than in English. Some verbs (mostly those per- 
taining to the operations of nature, but including a few others, 
such as diinfen seem and gelingen succeed) are rarely employed 
in any other way, but almost all verbs, no matter what 
their ordinary construction, may be used impersonally. 

507. Classification. Impersonal verbs may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Verbs pertaining to the operations of nature; as, ¢ 
hagelt it hails; e& regnet it rains; es friert it is freezing. 8 
is felt as the real subject and cannot be omitted. 

>. Both transitives and intransitives, with e8 as subject, 
which are used very freely and often in a way impossible 
in English. 6 is usually indefinite or general here, but it 
may convey the added meaning of something mysterious, 
or even weird and dreadful, at work; as, e@ flopft somebody 
is knocking; e8 trieh mich, die Stiitte ju fehen something im- 
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pelled me to see the site; in wilder Haft ging’s iiber dte Heide 
he rushed over the heath in wild haste; da polterte e8 auf dem 
Borfaal then there was a racket in the entry; in der Ferne 
flang’3 wunderbar gebeimnisvoll wonderful, mysterious tones 
sounded in the distance. 8 cannot be omitted in this 
construction. 

3. Many reflexives. For details see § 504, 7. €8 cannot 
be omitted in this construction. 

4. Many passives, with or without eg. See § 492. 

5. Sein and werden, with or without eg, accompanied by 
an adjective, adverb, or prepositional phrase, the whole 
expressing a state of mind or body; as, mir tft falt I am 
cold; e8 tft mir bange J am afraid; julegt wird ihnen fo beif 
at last they get so warm. See also § 452, 4 a. 

6. Many other verbs, with or without e8, which take an 
accusative or dative of the person and express a state of 
mind or body; as, mid) {chauert J shudder; ibr {chauderte she 
shuddered; mich diinft it seems to me; nicht grauet dem Sdiiten 
auf jdwindlichtem Weg the hunter feels no horror on his dizzy 
way; nicht, wetl e8 mid nach euren Wundern diirftet vot because 
I thirst for your wonders. Some of these verbs with the 
accusative may also take a remoter object in the genitive 


(§ 445, 3). 


(a) Some of the verbs belonging here fluctuate between the accusa- 
tive and dative of the person. Others fluctuate between the personal 
and the impersonal construction; as, mir traéumt or id triume J dream ; 
mich friert or id) friere J am cold. Strictly speaking, the impersonal should 
indicate that the action comes from without and the personal that it 
comes from the subject, but this distinction is often disregarded by 
the best writers. 

508. Omission of e8. In classes 1, 2, and 3 above, e8 cannot be 
omitted, as it is felt to be the real subject, though its meaning is indefi- 
nite. In classes 4, 5, and 6 it is felt to be, with most of the verbs, 
merely a formal subject (§ 613) and is frequently omitted. Impersonal 
passives, class 4, retain it in the principal clause in the normal order; 
in the inverted order and in subordinate clauses it is regularly omitted. 


* 
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Impersonals indicating a mental or bodily state, classes 5 and 6, retain 
e8 in the principal clause in the normal order but often, with some 
words always, drop it in the inverted order. With these two classes it 
is seldom omitted in the subordinate clause. 

509. G8 gibt. This is an actual impersonal with e8 as the real, 
though indefinite, subject. The verb stands only in the third person 
singular (e8 gibt, e8 gab, e8 hat gegeben, etc.), and the accompanying noun 
is in the accusative; as, tm Dorfe gab’s grogfen Subel there was great rejoic- 
ing in the village; e8 tft erftauntich, wie viele Lander e8 gtbt zt zs astonishing 
how many countries there are. 

r. In ee ift (find), e8 is merely the formal subject (§ 618) and the verb 
agrees in number with the actual subject. While e8 gibt and e8 ijt (find) 
are sometimes used with no apparent difference in meaning, they are 
ordinarily quite distinct. As becomes the impersonal, e8 gibt is more 
disposed to make general statements and to apply to what is more 
vague or indefinite in place and the like. As contrasted with it, e8 ift 
(find) is therefore more specific and definite. 


Uses of the Forms of the Verb 
AGREEMENT OF NUMBER 


510. The verb agrees with its subject in number. If the 
subject is singular, the verb is therefore also singular; if 
the subject is plural, or if there are two or more subjects, 
the verb is plural; as, dev Meiter ftieq ab the rider dismounted ; 
vierzig Sabre vergingen forty years passed by; ein Wolf und 
etn Lamm famen an einen Flug a wolf and a lamb came to a 
Stream. 

511. The exceptions, real and apparent, to the rule for 
agreement are, in general, the same in German as in English, 
but the following points need to be noted: 

1. A collective noun in the singular governs a singular 
verb far more strictly than in English; as, die Polizet war 
dem Dieb auf der Spur the police were on the track of the robber; 
warum liuft das Bolf fo zufammen why are the people running 
together so? diefe muntre Sdhar, von wannen fommt fie this gay 


throng, from whence do they come? But if the noun is accom- 
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panied by a plural noun in apposition, in the genitive, or in 
the equivalent phrase with von, the verb may be in the 
plural; as, eine Reihe von fleinen, liebevollen Wufmerfjamfeiten 
{hlangen fic) wie Ringe in einander a succession of small, 
loving acts of attention were twined together like links; eine 
Anzahl SGoldaten hatten fich gefest a number of soldiers had 
sat down. But the singular is quite common even in such 
constructions. 

(a) Older German had more of the freedom of English usage in this 
regard, and we therefore find in literature many exceptions to the 
strict rule for the singular verb. 

2. With singular titles, such as Rénig, Graf, CErcellen;, 
Herr, Frau, and Fraulein, the verb is often plural, for polite- 
ness’ sake, in speaking to, less frequently of, a person; as, 
der Herr PBrofeffor haben das Wbhendbrot vergeffen you have for- 
gotten your supper, Professor; nur das Fraulein find ju Haufe 
only the young lady is at home. For further details see § 353, 4. 

3. If e8 is a mere formal subject (§ 613), the number of 
the verb is determined by the real subject; as, e8 fann fie 
einer nur befigen only one can have her; e& donnern die Hbben 
the heights thunder. 

4. If es, das, die’, etc. are the real subjects, but are accom- 
panied by a predicate nominative, the verb agrees in num- 
ber with the predicate noun; as, e8 war meine Todhter it was 
my daughter; und das waren Kinder and they were children. 

5. Two or more subjects may govern a singular verb 
far more frequently than in English. The subjects may be 
felt as a sort of collection or unity, or the verb may simply 
agree with the nearest one; as, vor Zeiten war ein Rinig und 
eine Kinigin long ago there was a king and a queen; dex Alte 
folgte der Veiche und die Gibhne the father and the sons followed 
the corpse; und Hak und Groll und Wut und Oual und Pein 
zerfcmifgt in betfen Triimen and hate and rancor and rage and 
torment and pain dissolve in hot tears. 
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6. When singular subjects are connected by oder, entwebder 
... oder, nod), weder... nod, fowobl... als, and the like, the 
verb is generally singular; as, wo webder Yond nod) Sonne 
dic) befdjeint where neither moon nor sun shall shine wpon thee. 
The plural is also possible with two or more singular subjects 
connected by such conjunctions; as, weder mein Vater nod) 
meine Mutter haben mid gefdlagen neither my father nor my 
mother (ever) struck me. 

7. A plural noun used as the title of a book, etc., commonly 
has a plural verb; as, Polttif und Religion jdlofjen die ,Horen“ 
aus the “Horen” excluded politics and religion. If such a 
title is, however, an appositive to Drama, Werf, or the like, 
the verb is regularly in the singular. 


AGREEMENT OF PERSON 


512. One Person. The verb agrees in person with one 
subject, or with two or more subjects of the same person; 
as, id) bezog nun fogleic) meine neue Wohnung I at once moved 
into my new dwelling; warum babt ihr das getan why did you 
do that? arme Leute und reide Leute leben auf per{diedene Wrt 
in diefer Welt poor people and rich people live in different ways 
in this world. 


1. For the person of the verb after a relative pronoun see § 406. 


513. Different Persons. If there are two or more sub- 
jects of different person, the first person takes precedence 
over the second and third, the second person over the third. 
Wir or ihr may then be inserted to sum up the subjects. 
The verb is regularly in the plural; as, und nicht ic) und nod) 
weniger du fdiunen etwas tun and I can do nothing and 
still less you; Sda und id, wir wiirden glitclic) mit thm fein 
Ida and I would be happy with him; du und dein Bruder fetd 
mir willfommen you and your brother are welcome ; DU und der 
Brandftetter habt fozialdemofratifd) gewablt vou and Brandstetter 
voted the social democratic ticket. 
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1. If the verb precedes, it often agrees with the nearest 
subject; as, in diefer Gace irrft du und td) am this matier you 
and I are mistaken. When following, it occasionally agrees 
with the nearest subject or is in the third person plural; 
as, ihr und eure Yteinung hat feine Wiacdt mehr iiber mid) you 
and your opinion have no more power over me; was fann es 
mir elfen, dafV du und mein Water einjt Freunde waren what 
good does it do me that you and my father were once friends? 

2. If the subjects are connected by oder, entweder . . . oder, 
nod, weder . . . noch, fowobl . . . alg, and the like, the verb often 
agrees with the nearest one; as, weder du nod id) bin es ge- 
wobnt neither you nor I am accustomed to it. 


TENSE 


514. German regularly has only one form for a tense in 
contrast to the greater number in English. Thus, ich gebe 
does duty for I go, I am going, I do go. The shades of mean- 
ing indicated by the different English forms must therefore 
either be left unexpressed in German or be shown in some 
roundabout way, such as the use of an adverb or an adverbial 
phrase. 

1. In certain kinds of literature and often in the speech of the un- 
educated. a present and past are formed with tun as an auxiliary; as, 
er tut geben, er tat geben, or, more commonly, er tit geben (§ 280, 1). 
The other persons of the present and past are formed in the same way. 
These forms look like the English he does go, he did go, etc., but they lack. 


the emphasis of the latter and are therefore merely equivalents of the 
simple present and past. 


Tenses of the Indicative 


515. The following discussion of the tenses refers to the 
indicative. The tenses of the subjunctive have the same 
names as those of the indicative and correspond closely to 
them in form. Their use depends, however, less on consider- 
ations of time than of mood, and they are therefore discussed 
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fn connection with the subjunctive. In the indicative the 
time of an action or state depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker. What is the present for him, for example, 
may be the past for us. 

Present 


516. The present is the tense of present time and of gen- 
eral statements; as, wir find betde noc) jung we are both still 
young; der ZBweifel ift’s, der Gutes bife madt ct 7s doubt that 
makes good evil. 

t. It is also used instead of a past tense in vivid narrative. 
This is the so-called historical present; as, e8 war nach Mtit- 
ternadt, als ic) wieder auffabre, und er fteht vor mir, angetan 
wie damals it was after midnight, when I start up again, and 
he stands before me, clothed as of old. 

2. It takes the place of the future more frequently than 
in English; as, weil der WUrzt morgen fommmt, fiirdjteft du did 
you are afraid because the physician is coming to-morrow; 
in fiinf Minuten bin ic fertig I’ be ready in five minutes. 

3. It expresses a past action or state which continues 
in the present. Here English has the present perfect. In 
this use the present is generally accompanied by an adverb 
or a prepositional phrase of time; as, tte lange haben wir 
{don Friede and how long have we had peace? {eit fiinf Jahren 
bin id nun Rranfenpflegerin for five years I have been a 
nurse. . 

4. As in English, it may be equivalent to the imperative. 
See § 555, 3. 

Past 


517. The past corresponds, in the main, to the English 
past tense. It is therefore the usual tense in the narration 
of past events; as, er trat an das fleine Fenfter, das auf dte 
Rive {ah he stepped to the little window that looked towards 
the church; bevor mein Bruder geftern gu Shnen ging, war id) 
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einigermafgen bejorgt um ibn before my brother went to you 
yesterday I was somewhat worried about him. 

1. Like the English past tense, it may also express the 
continuance or repetition of a state or action in the past; 
as, mit bem Gehlag fieben trat der Herr Amtsrat des Ptorgens 
gu etner Tiir feines Wobhnzimmmers herein every morning on the 
stroke of seven the judge stepped im at one door of his living 
room; in der Gthe Schatten jaf ich gern I liked to sit in the 
shadow of the oak. 

2. It is used in expressing a past action or state continued 
up to the time of the narrative, where English has the past 
perfect; as, am nidften Whend fa} Margaret fdon feit einer 
Stunde mit ihrem Woden vor der Tiir on the next evening 
Margaret had been sitting for an hour in front of the door with 
her distaff; »léng{t war ih yu Haus," fiigte er bingzu “J had 
long been at home,” he added. See § 516, 3. 

3. It is often found where we should expect the present 
perfect; see § 520. 


Present Perfect 


518. The present perfect corresponds, in general, to the 
English present perfect; as, fie haben thre Arbeit nod nit 
vollendet they have not yet finished their work; die Sonne ift 
{chon untergangen the sun has already set. For its use where 
we should expect the past see § 520. 

1. It is also often employed, as in English, for the future 
perfect; as, fobald ic) angefommen bin, werde ic) dic) befudjen 
as soon as I have arrived, I shall visit you. 

519. The two chief differences between the English and 
German use of the present perfect should be carefully noted: 

1. In both languages this tense often implies that the 
result of an action or state still continues in the present, 
but the English present perfect may also imply that the 
action or state itself still continues. Thus, he has lived ten 
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years in Berlin means that he still lives there. This would 
have to be expressed in German by the present (§ 516, 3). 
On the other hand, da bab’ ich jet vier Woden gebauft (resided) 
means that the speaker spent the four weeks just ended at 
the place, but no longer lives there. 

2. The German tense may lay stress upon the completion 
of an action without reference to its connections or results 
and is therefore often used to represent a single past act. 
Here English requires the past tense; as, Schiller hat dte 
Gefchidte des dreifigiabrigen Mrieges ge{drieben Schiller wrote 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War; Gott hat die Welt er- 
{djaffen God created the world. 


Exchange of Present Perfect and Past 


520. There are, of course, many cases, as in English, 
where either tense may be used, but literary German, prob- 
ably influenced in part by the brevity of the form, not infre- 
quently has the past where the present perfect is the more 
natural construction; as, was ic) mitnahm aus der Stadt what 
I have brought from town; th fab dic) {jon I have already seen 
you; wenn die Form gerfprang what if the mold has burst! 

t. On the other hand, everyday speech and the literature 
which imitates it abound in present perfects where English 
would have the past, particularly in reference to very recent 
events; as, id) bin aud) ein gang flotter Student gewejen meiner 
Zeit in Breslau in my time I was also a gay student in Breslau; 
qut, da du nicht mitgegangen bift zt is well that you did not go 
too; hat fie Sie nicht am Bahnhof empfangen didn’t she meet 
you at the station? 

2. In narrating past events there is also a tendency 
to use the past if the speaker was an eyewitness, and the 
present perfect if he speaks from hearsay. Such a dis- 
tinction obscures still more the difference between the two 
tenses. 
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Past Perfect 


521. The past perfect corresponds quite closely to the 
English past perfect; as, Htarlene war in der entfchetdenden 
Stunde unverzagt gewefen Marlene had been undaunted in the 
decisive hour; diefe CErrequng des Plajors hatte er nicht erwartet 
he had not expected this agitation of the major. 


1. For the past where English would have the past perfect see 
§ 517, 2. 


Future 


522. The future corresponds, in general, to the English 
future; as, niemand wird frober fein als ic) nobody will be 
happier than I; taufend Blumen werden erblithen; wir aber 
werden’s nidt wiffen a thousand flowers will blossom, but we 
shall not know it. 

1. The German future often expresses a mere probability 
or conjecture, a usage practically unknown in the English 
of this country; as, ihr werdet wobl nicht alle Yeut’ dort fernen 
you probably do not know everybody there; e& wird mein Ge- 
wiffen fein it must be my conscience. 


2. See § 616, 2 for the present substituted for the future. As in 
English, the future may be equivalent to the imperative; see § 555, 3. 


Future Perfect 


523. The future perfect also corresponds, in general, to 
the same tense in English; as, wenn ic) alle Borbereitungen 
gu fetnem Cmpfange getroffen haben werde, wird er anfommen 
when I shall have made all the preparations for his reception, 
he will arrive. As in English, the present perfect (§ 518, 1), 
less frequently the present or simple future, is often sub- 
stituted for it. 

1. Though infrequent in its proper sense, it is not uncom- 
mon in expressing a past probability or conjecture; as, fie 
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wird verriidt gewefen fein she was probably crazy; wo wird er 
die Nacht zugebradt haben where can he have spent the night? 


Moop 
Indicative 


524. The indicative in German, so far as it goes, corres- 
ponds to the indicative in English, though the use of the 
tenses, as explained above in §§ 516-523, is not always the 
same in the two languages. 


Subjunctive 


525. The subjunctive is the mood of doubtful or condi- 
tional statement. Although comparatively little used in 
modern English, it is still very extensively employed in Ger- 
man. In translating the German subjunctive into English, 
_ therefore, we must generally either take refuge in our indica- 
tive, often with the addition of adverbs or other words to 
express uncertainty or contingency, or extend the use of the 
modal auxiliaries beyond the German practice. We meet 
with still greater difficulties, in translating from English into 
German, in deciding whether to retain the indicative or 
modal auxiliary, as in English, or to use the subjunctive. 


526. But not every doubtful or conditional statement calls for the 
subjunctive in German. Nor does the presence of an adverb, such as 
wohl or vielleidt, or of a verb, or of any other construction expressing 
uncertainty prevent the use of the indicative in the same clause or in a 
clause dependent on it. Moreover, there are no conjunctions which are 
necessarily followed by the subjunctive. That is, no construction, as 
such, now governs the subjunctive; the thought to be conveyed is 
the deciding factor. Possibly we may except from this statement Ger- 
man indirect discourse (§ 548), in which the mood has perhaps now 
become only a mechanical way of showing indirectness of statement. 


527. Tenses. The ideas of time expressed by the tenses 
of the indicative are scarcely evident in the subjunctive. 
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The use of the subjunctive tenses depends, therefore, mainly 
on other considerations. In general, the tenses of the pres- 
ent group (that is, the present, present perfect, future, and 
future perfect) indicate that the statement is within the 
bounds of possibility or of hope, while those of the past 
group (that is, the past, past perfect, and, in most of their 
uses, the past future and past future perfect) show improb- 
ability, little or no hope of attainment, unreality, and the like. 


1. We find not infrequently in literature a mixture of tenses which 
seems to follow no rule and to be due merely to the arbitrary choice 
of the writer. Besides, the distinction between the groups, as ex- 
plained above, does not always hold good. For example, it is not valid 
for indirect discourse; a past subjunctive in the principal clause may 
be followed mechanically, though oftener formerly than now, by a past 
subjunctive in the subordinate clause; and a subjunctive in one clause 
may attract into the same mood the verb, otherwise indicative, of an 
accompanying clause (as in ic) midjte dod) wiffen, was Gein Herr an Shm 
fanbde I should really like to know what your master finds in you!). Still, 
the distinction between the two groups is of prime importance, as it 
runs through many uses of the subjunctive. 

528. The indicative is constantly encroaching upon the domain of 
the subjunctive. Consequently, we find that Goethe, for example, 
uses the latter mood more than a modern author, and that the literature 
of to-day employs it more than ordinary conversation. The treatment 
of the subjunctive here is intended to be based upon the practice of 
careful contemporary writers of prose, with comments, of course, about 
older literature and modern familiar speech. 


529. Classification of Uses. The subjunctive, as the 
modern representative of two primitive moods, the optative 
and the subjunctive, has a greater number and variety of. 
uses than the indicative. These uses can, however, be 
roughly grouped into two general classes. The mood repre- 
sents the state of affairs referred to: 1. As commanded, for- 
bidden, desired, and the like. 2. As anticipated, conjectured, 
possible, improbable, unreal, reported, and the like. Since it 
is commonly easy to decide to which of these two general 
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classes a given subjunctive belongs, the most important uses 
of the mood are treated individually below without reference 
to them. It should be remembered, however, that the uses 
of the subjunctive, like most other grammatical distinctions, 
merge insensibly into one another, and the occurrence of the 
mood in a passage may, therefore, often be legitimately 
explained in more than one way. 


Subjunctive as Imperative 


530. The present tense of the subjunctive is used in 
principal clauses to supply the missing forms of the impera- 
tive. It occurs in the first person, rarely in the singular, 
and in the third person, singular and plural. The subject 
regularly follows the verb in the first person, but may either 
precede or follow it in the third. It is generally translated 
into English by Jet with a dependent infinitive; thus, marten 
wir’s ab let us await the outcome; er bleibe hier let him remain 
here; man rufe fie gefdwind some one call them quickly; gehn 
einige und ziinden Reishol; an let some go and set fire to 
brushwood. The subjunctive here is a volitive subjunc- 
tive or subjunctive of the will, which represents the action 
as willed. 


1. The imperative with Gie, as in oben Sie and gehen Gie, is therefore 
actually a plural present subjunctive, though given for convenience with 
the imperative forms in the paradigms. 


Subjunctive in Assumptions and Concessive Clauses 


531. The present subjunctive is used in suppositions and 
assumptions, the clause in which it stands being the starting 
point for further reasoning. It is also used in concessive 
clauses to concede something in spite of which the main 
proposition remains true. Tllustrations are: fet AB gleich 
und parallel mit CD let AB be equal and parallel to CD; 
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der Brief enthalte, was es immer fet no matter what the letter 
may contain; man fann e8 ihm nidt rect maden, was man 
auc) tue one can not please him, whatever one may do. The 
indicative of a modal auxiliary, generally mdgen, with the 
infinitive may take the place of the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive here is near akin to that in the preceding 
paragraph. 

1. The indicative is also found in concessive clauses when 
that which is conceded is regarded as a fact. Unreality or 
very remote supposition may cause the use of a subjunctive of 
the past group, and the construction is then nearly like that 
in ordinary conditions contrary to fact ($536). For the sub- 
junctive with denn, equivalent to unless, if not, etc., see § 539. 


Subjunctive of Wishing 


532. The subjunctive is used in principal clauses to express 
a wish. The present and the rare present perfect indicate 
hope of fulfilment; the past, improbability or impossibility 
of fulfilment now or later; while the past perfect expresses 
past impossibility. The subjunctive of migen or wollen with 
the infinitive often occurs instead of the subjunctive of the 
simple verb. Inversion is usual for the first and second 
persons; the subject may precede or follow the verb in the 
third person; as, Gott feqne eud) God bless you; migen die 
Winde das Gefprodjene verwehen may the winds dissipate what 
has been said; das wolle Gott nicht God forbid; er habe umfonft 
fic) der Verdammnis itbergeben may he have vainly given himself 
over to damnation; finde id) nur den Weg ins Haus would that 
I could find the way home; wire e8 mir nur fo 3u entfommen 
gegliidt if I had only succeeded in escaping that way; dak mid 
die Nacht verfdling’ would that the night might swallow me 
up; © daf fie fiime O that she would come. The past subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used modestly or politely for the present; 
see § 534. 
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1. Sentences like the last two above are, in origin, subordinate clauses 
of indirect statement (§ 543), a verb of wishing being understood, and 
the two preceding them are incomplete conditions contrary to fact 
with implied conclusional clause (§ 538). In the usage of to-day they 
seem to belong here, however. The subjunctive of wishing is also 
occasionally found in a clause evidently subordinate; as, unfer Rénig, 
den Gott erhalte our king, whom may God keep. This differs from the 
subjunctive in a subordinate clause dependent on an expression of 
wishing (§ 548, 2). 


Subjunctive of Conjecture and Uncertainty 


533. The uses of the subjunctive that are collected here 
under this very general heading are diverse. They all agree, 
however, in the one respect that they do not represent the 
action primarily as willed or wished and thus differ from 
the uses mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. They 
express rather what is anticipated, conjectured, possible, 
probable, uncertain, improbable, unreal, regarded as fit or 
proper, reported, and the like. They may occur in either 
principal or subordinate clauses. Illustrations are: wir ver- 
{tecften ung, bis e8 etwas eller wiirde we hid till it became some- 
what lighter; harret ihr, bi8 dag der rechte Ming den Mund 
erdffne are you waiting till the right ring opens its mouth? 
wenn er erfranfte if he should become ill! dag ift ein Freund, der 
fich fiir ihn tot{chlagen liefe that is a friend who would let himself 
be killed for him; bequemlich fifen viere darin four could sit 
comfortably in it; id hatte eber dran denfen follen 2 ought to 
have thought of it sooner; das RKiihnite ware das Kiiigfte gewefen 
the boldest (course) would have been the wisest; manched hitt’ 
ic) getan I should have done many a thing; ev tut, al8 wenn er 
emfig arbeite he acts as if he were working diligently; 8 geziemt 
fich, Daf fich gu dem Grofen das Gute gefelle it is fitting that the 
good be associated with the great; da wurde ich eines Tages eilig 
im Ddiefes Haus gerufen, denn der Herr Oberftlieutenant wire im 
Sterben then I was hastily called to this house one day, for the 
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lieutenant colonel was dying (as the messenger said). The term 
“potential” is also often employed as a collective name for 
these varied uses, though, strictly speaking, it applies to part 
of them only. In certain of these uses the indicative is mak- 
ing noticeable headway at the expense of the subjunctive. 


Subjunctive of Pretended Doubt 


534. Wedeal here with the subjunctive in intentional under- 
statements. A tense of the past group (§ 527) is often used 
to make modest or cautious assertions, for politeness’ sake, 
or to avoid undue positiveness or abruptness. This is known 
as the subjunctive of softened assertion or the diplomatic 
subjunctive. Or a tense of the same group may be em- 
ployed in questions or exclamations to express pretended or 
incredulous surprise or indignant denial. These uses of the 
subjunctive actually belong among those mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, but are given a separate place-for 
the sake of greater clearness. They occur abundantly in the 
familiar speech of to-day and in literature; as, e8 gibt feine 
Weddels, mit denen wir nicht verwandt wiren J suppose there 
are no Weddels to whom we are not related; nun bitte id) nod 
eine Grage I believe I have another question now; da fifen wir 
in Mube vor einer Flafdhe Rotwein here we sit in peace, I hope, 
before a bottle of red wine; das tit der Verbredher. Gollt? man’s 
wobl glauben that is the criminal. Could you really believe it ? 
rte faim’ ich felbft bierher how did I myself come here? den bitte 
ic) aus dem Haufe geftofen do you mean to say that I put him 
out of the house ? 


Conditional Complex Sentences 


535. Such sentences consist in their usual form of two 
clauses, the condition (the if-clause or protasis) and the 
conclusion (the then-clause or apodosis). They may be 
divided into three classes: 


ep ae 
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1. The condition does not imply a state of affairs con- 
trary to fact. The indicative is then used in both clauses 
and there may be the same difference of tense as is permis- 
sible in English. Such conditional sentences are very 
abundant; as, gewifR begleit’ itch dic), wenn du nichts dDagegen 
haft Il certainly accompany you tf you have nothing against 
it; wenn eS ihm gefallt, Dann wird er Ghnen Helfen af at 
(=drama) pleases him, he will help you; wenn wir {din find, 
find wir am fdiniten ungeputt zf we are beautiful, we are 
most beautiful unadorned. 

2. The sentence conveys the idea of a future possibility, 
such as is often expressed in English by the aid of should 
and would in the two clauses. The past subjunctive is then 
used in the condition, the past or past future subjunctive in 
the conclusion; as, wir fonnten viel tun, wenn wir 3ufammen- 
{tiinden we could do much if we should stand (or stood) to- 
gether; du wiirdeft mein Alter hschlich erfreuen, wenn du mir bald 
ing Haus ein Schwiegertidterlein bridteft you would greatly 
rejoice my old age if you should soon bring (or soon brought) 
a daughter-in-law into my house. 

3. The condition is contrary to the fact. See the next 
paragraph for this class. The subjunctive in the last two 
classes falls under § 533. 

536. Conditions Contrary to Fact. The supposition is 
contrary to fact, with no thought of future fulfilment. The 
past or past perfect subjunctive is used in both clauses, the 
past referring to present time and the past perfect to past 
time. Or the past future may take the place of the past, 
and the past future perfect of the past perfect, in the con- 
clusion, but not in the condition. Thus, wenn dir falt wire, 
ftiindeft du nidt am Senfter if you were cold, you would not 
stand at the window; deine Mutter wiirde eB fagen, wenn der 
Vater ihr nidt webhrte your mother would say so if your father 
did not prevent her; warejt du bier gemefen, mein Bruder wire 
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utdt geftorben if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died ; 
wernt ich ibn gefeben bitte, fo witrde ich es thm gefagt baben af I 
had seen him, I should have told him. Occasionally the past 
is used in one clause and the past perfect in the other; as, 
wiire Deine Murtter nicht qefommen, ich ftinde wohl nocd) da zf your 
mother had not come, I should probably be still standing there. 

1. Though contrary to the rule as stated above, there is a tendency 
to use the past future and past future perfect in the conditional clause 
of conditions contrary to fact, and the past future in the same clause of 
conditions expressing a future possibility (§ 535, 2). 

537. Indicative for Subjunctive. In vigorous statement 
the indicative may replace the subjunctive in one clause or 
in both clauses of a conditional sentence, though the sub- 
stitution occurs oftener in poetry than in prose; as, wir 
Eng(ellinder, waren wir allein, wir haitten Orleans nicht ver- 
foren we Englishmen, if we had been alone, we should not have 
lost Orleans; mit diefem giweiten Pfeil durdfdhok id) euch, wenn 
id) mein liebes Kind getroffen hatte J should have shot you through 
with this second arrow if I had hit my dear child; noc gejtern, 
wenn iby famt, da war id) fret as late as yesterday, if you had 
come, (then) I should have been free. 

538. Incomplete Conditional Sentences. The thought of 
the conditional sentence is often expressed without observing 
its exact form. Thus, the condition may be implied or 
represented by an imperative, a wish, a relative clause, and 
the like, or be reduced by ellipsis to a word or phrase. The 
conclusional clause may undergo similar changes. Many 
sentences with~alg tenn, alg ob, or al8 with inverted order 
(§ 608, 2) belong here. These statements apply, in the main, 
to all kinds of conditional sentences, though the illustrations 
following are purposely confined to incomplete conditional 
sentences contrary to fact; as, das tlite Feiner, der bet Ginnen 
ift 20 one would do that who is in his right mind; mit war, 
als Finnte mix nichts belfen J felt as if nothing could help me; 
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wie, wenn id) hinginge how (would it be) if I went? aber du 
Darfft das um ibretiwillen nist tun, was du tun willft, und mare 
fie dir teurer al8 Vater und Mutter but you have no right to do 
for her sake what you wish to do, even if she were dearer to 
you than your father and mother; obne deinen Beiftand wwiirde 
id) nicht mebr leben without your assistance I should not be 
living now. 


539. The idiom with the subjunctive and denn, equivalent to unless, 
if not, etc., may be mentioned here; as, man foll die alten Sdhube nist 
fortwerfen, man habe denn neue don’t throw your old shoes away if you 
haven’t new ones; ex entfernte fic) niemal8 weit, er fagte e8 ihr denn he never 
went far away unless he told her (or without telling her). But this sub- 
junctive may also be explained as concessive; see § 531, 1. The indic- 
ative with denn is unusual in this construction. 


Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses 


540. The subjunctive occurs with great frequency in subordinate 
clauses. Though the reasons for its occurrence there have actually 
been explained in the preceding paragraphs, its use in several impor- 
tant types of subordinate clauses is discussed below for the sake of 
fuller illustration. 

1. For the subjunctive by attraction, which is rather uncommon in 
the ordinary prose of to-day except in certain stereotyped expressions, 
see § 527, 1. 


Subjunctive Due to a Negative 


541. A subjunctive, now generally of the past group (§ 527), 
is often found in a subordinate clause if there is a negative, 
such as nidjt, fein, niemand, etc., in either clause or in both 
clauses. It also occurs in the subordinate clause when the 
effect of a negative is produced by other means, such as 
a question in the principal clause, a comparative — or 3u 
and a positive —in the principal followed by alg dag} in the 
subordinate clause, etc.; as, fo verging dod feine Wore, in 
welder id) nicht wenigftens einen Whend bei ihnen zugebracht hatte 
so no week passed in which I did not spend at least one evening 
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at their house; ich meth niemanden, dem ich) vertrauen fonnte 
know nobody in whom I can confide; wann hat eg einen Vater 
gegeben, der mebr fiir feine Kinder getan hitte when was there a 
father who did more for his children? ex ijt groper, als dak ihm 
ber Neid fdhaden finnte he is too great for envy to harm him. 
But the indicative is being increasingly used here, unless 
the idea of unreality enters as a factor. 


Subjunctive of Purpose 


542. The subjunctive is much used in clauses of purpose, 
which are commonly introduced by dag or damit; as, fie 
etlte Dem Gobne nach, dak fie ibn irgendiwo fand’ und ibn mit 
giitigen Worten wieder erfreute she hastened after her son in 
order that she might find him somewhere and cheer him again 
with kind words; denn das jag’ ich euch, Damit ibr’s wiffet for I 
tell you that so that you may know it. In the prose of to-day 
the indicative, mostly after a present tense, is frequently 
found in such clauses; the use of the’subjunctive is waning, 
unless there is uncertainty about the outcome. 


Subjunctive of Indirectness 


543. A thought is often expressed indirectly as reported, 
recognized, etc. Thus, the sentence J am ill may become in 
indirect statement he says that he is ill, he thinks that he is 
ill, he fears that he is ill, he knows that he is ill, etc. In Ger- 
man the mood of the subordinate clause in such indirect 
statements is~sometimes indicative, sometimes subjunctive, 
varying with the expression on which the clause depends. 
Thus, the subordinate clause may occur: 

t. With verbs of saying, reporting, answering, confessing, 
and the like. Owing to the more mechanical use of the 
subjunctive in clauses dependent on such verbs and because 
the rules for the use of the tenses are more elaborate and 


Tl 
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deviate more from the English idiom, this phase of the 
subject is treated under [ndirect Discourse ($$ 547-551). 

2. With verbs of wishing, requesting, beseeching, advising, 
warning, allowing, hindering, and the like. Here the sub- 
junctive is regularly found in the subordinate clause; as, 
betend, da Gott dich erbalte praying that God keep you; gebietet 
der YNtatur mit eurem miicht’gen Willen, dak fie lebe command 
nature with your mighty will to live; mit jedem Dauche faft 
ungeduldig wiinfdend, Dak er der leBte fet wishing almost impa- 
tiently at every breath that it might be the last; ih vate dir, da 
du fletRiger werdeft J advise you to be more diligent; er erlaubte, 
da} der Knabe eintrete he allowed the boy to enter; bhindre nidt, 
Daf} fie die Weihe des viiterliden Haufes nun vollbringe do nol 
hinder her from accomplishing the purification of her ancestral 
house. But the indicative also occurs after these verbs to 
express certainty of accomplishment or fulfilment. 

(a) For the subjunctive in clauses introduced by dag and expressing 
a wish without a preceding verb of wishing (as, bag mic) dte Yacht 
verfojliing’) see § 532, 1. 

3. With verbs of thinking, believing, feeling, hoping, 
doubting, fearing, and the like. The indicative is the rule 
if the statement in the object clause is regarded as a fact; 
as, ic) glaub’, er hat das Vaden verlernt J believe he has forgotten 
how to laugh; dod, fiircht’ ich, fammelt fie nur neue Kraft gu 
tiefrem Gehmer; but she is gathering fresh strength for deeper 
sorrow, I fear. 

(a) But the subjunctive is used if the speaker wishes to 
avoid making the statement the expression of his own opin- 
ion, or if he regards it as uncertain or unreal. The subjunc- 
tive may also be due to a negative (§ 541) or to a tense of 
the past group in the principal clause (§ 527, 1). It is, 
however, much more common in poetry and in older litera- 
ture than in recent prose; as, wer glaubt nod, dag dergleicen 


“miglich fet who believes still that such a thing is possible? id) 
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habe nie gesweifelt, dag man fein Fortfommen in der Welt finden 
finne, wenn eS einem GErnft ift J have never doubted that one can 
get on in the world if one is in earnest; dod) darf td) hoffen, 
dah der sweite in nicjt zu Langer Zeit nachfolgen mwerde séill, I 
dare hope that the second (volume) will follow in not too long 
a time; ev fitrdjtete, Dag er das Geld verlire he feared that he 
might lose the money; weil du rubig bift, glaubjt du denn, wir 
waren’ aud) because you are calm, do you then believe that 
we are too? 


4. With verbs of knowing, seeing, perceiving, and the 
like. After such verbs the indicative is, of course, the rule 
as the statement in the object clause is regarded as a fact. 
But the subjunctive was not so uncommon formerly, and 
still occurs occasionally for such reasons as those given for 
the subjunctive in the foregoing paragraph and sometimes 
without apparent reason; as, gan3 Yondon wei, Dag an dem 
allen fein wahres Wort jet all London knows that there isnot 
a word of truth in all that; bitbjdh ift fie, aber ic) wiigte dod 
nidt, dah fie Cindruc auf mid) gemadt hatte she is pretiy, but 
I do not really know that she has made an impression upon me. 

5. In appositive clauses. Such clauses are in apposition 
with nouns of kindred meaning with the verbs mentioned 
above, and the mood is indicative or subjunctive for the 
same reasons; as, die Hoffnung, da fie den Sieg davon tragen 
wiirden the hope that they would win the victory; der Gedante, 
dap alles verginglid) tft the thought that all is transitory. 


Subjunctive in Indirect Questions 


544. Indirect questions, which are found in subordinate 
clauses after the interrogatives ob, wer, welder, mas, wie, 
warum, woraus, etc., are a form of indirect statement. Their 
mood is also often the subjunctive; as, inbdem fie einen Bli¢ 
guriidmarf, ob der CErwartete denn nod) nidjt fie while she 
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cast a glance behind her (to see) whether the expected one was 
not coming after all; {age, wer du {eijt say who you are; ih 
wartete auf Nachricht, wann ener Hochzeittag fein witrde 7 waited 
for news when your wedding day would be; wir fonnten eingeln 
erfabren, wie bitter die fcbmergliche Flucht fet we could learn in 
detail how bitter painful flight is. But the tendency is now 
strongly towards the indicative, especially after a present 
tense in the principal clause. The subjunctive is still obli- 
gatory, however, after a past tense in the principal clause 
if the speaker feels uncertainty about the statement in the 
subordinate clause. 


545. The preceding paragraphs do not specify all the possible subor- 
dinate clauses, but the mood of those not mentioned is determined 
by the considerations explained above. The modal auxiliaries, some- 
times in the indicative, sometimes in the subjunctive, and a dependent 
infinitive may take the place of the subjunctive of the simple verb, 
but much less frequently than the English idiom might cause us to 
believe. 

546. The subjunctive is steadily losing ground. The tendency to 
give it up is most evident in constructions where it was formerly em- 
ployed in the subordinate clause as a sign of grammatical dependency. 
Modern usage is increasingly disposed to insist upon the element of 
contingency or unreality in the mood and to let other constructions 
take its place where this element is lacking. This feeling is the cause 
of the growing frequency of the indicative in the subordinate clause 
after the present indicative in the principal clause. On the other hand, 
the subjunctive is still commonly retained in several constructions 
after the past indicative in the principal clause, for the past is apt to 
convey somewhat of the sense of unreality. The individuality of the 
speaker is also sometimes a factor in the choice of the mood. One per- 
son likes to speak positively and uses the indicative; another is cautious 
and uses the subjunctive. Thus, one person’s subjunctive may mean 


neither more nor less than another’s indicative. 
. 


InpDIRECT DISCOURSE 


547. Indirect discourse is the reporting of the words of a 
person, sometimes those of the speaker himself, in some 
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other form than that in which they were uttered. It is 
indirect quotation as contrasted with direct quotation, in 
which the exact words are repeated. It is a phase of in- 
direct statement (§ 543, 1). The management of the person 
of the verb and of a pronoun as subject is the same in English 
and German, but the use of mood and tense is different. 

548. Mood. German regularly changes the indicative to 
the subjunctive in indirect discourse. Through this shifting 
of the mood it is enabled to avoid the monotonous repetition 
of the main verb (of saying, reporting, etc.) or of the con- 
junction. It can sometimes even omit the main verb 
entirely. 

549. Tense. In passing from direct to indirect discourse 
the same tense is used except that the past and past perfect 
indicative of the direct are changed to the present perfect 
subjunctive in the indirect. This change seems to be due to 
the sense of unreality that is apt to attach to the past and 
past perfect, while indirect discourse has nothing to do with 
the truth or falsity of the statement. A subjunctive in 
the direct is retained in the indirect discourse. An impera- 
tive is commonly paraphrased by the aid of the subjunc- 
tive of follen or migen, but sometimes, as in English also, 
by an infinitive or indicative. Thus, er fet bier auf dem 
Slog, behaupten fie, und wenn du ibn nicht loSgebft, werde man 
ihn mit dem Schwerte zu befreten wiffen he is in the castle, they 
assert, and if you do not let him go, they will know how to free 
him with the sword; er antwortete, er habe feine Zeit gebabt 
he answered that he had not had time; id aber fagte, id wife 
nichts gu fingen, was fitr folde Herrfdaften fin genug wire but 
I said I could sing nothing that would be fine enough for such 
ladies and gentlemen; ex fagte mir, ich folle fdnell gehen he 
said to me that I should go quickly. Or, with omission of 
the main verb: aud), fpiter erfubr man nidts von ibr. Gie 
wiffe nicht, wie e& gefommen; man folle ihr vergeben, dah fie fo 
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findijd) geweint habe later, too, they could learn nothing from 
her. She said that she did not know how it had come about and 
that they should forgive her for having wept so childishly. 

1. The strict enforcement of the foregoing rule seems to 
be the goal to which the language is tending, but it is still 
generally modified if its application would result in a sub- 
junctive identical in form with the same tense of the indica- 
tive. In such a case the present indicative is changed to 
the past subjunctive; the past, present perfect, and past 
perfect indicative to the past perfect subjunctive; the future 
indicative to the past future; and the future perfect indica- 
tive to the past future perfect. The change of tense shows 
that indirect discourse is intended, and is commonly made 
even if the shifted tense is also identical with the indicative. 
Thus, fie fragte, ob die Kinder fich angefleidet Hatten she asked 
whether the children had dressed themselves; {etn Herr hatte 
gejagt, die Poftpferde rwitrden vor fieben vors Haus fommen his 
master had said that the post horses would be at the house before 
seven; er fragte mic, warum id nidt nach dem Wrst fchictte, he 
asked me why I did not send for the physician. 

2. The old law for the harmony of tenses called, in gen- 
eral, for a tense of the present group after the present and 
one of the past group after the past in the principal clause. 
Tenses according to this old law still abound, though dimin- 
ishing in number, and we therefore find many pasts where 
the modern rules require a present; as, er fagte mit, Daf feine 
Mutter frank ware he told me that his mother was ill; ich fragte, 
ob e& nicht reide Bauern giibe J asked if there were no rich 
peasants. Dialectic influences and considerations of style 
also play some part, and there consequently exists consider- 
able confusion still in the tense of the subjunctive in indirect 
discourse. 


550. Indicative in Indirect Discourse. The speaker may accept the 
statement which he reports as a fact and so use the indicative; thus, 
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Freund und Feind fagen, daf er der tapferfte Mann von der Welt ijt friends 
and foes say that he is the bravest man in the world. In this way a mixture 
of the mood may result; as, fie erfubr, dag e8 eine Dame getvefen fei, dte 
fie (= flowers) beftellt hat she learned that it was a lady who ordered them. 
That is, the speaker knew that the flowers were ordered. 

551. The indicative also occurs in indirect discourse when the 
speaker is not vouching for the statement. The construction is com- 
monest in familiar speech. The tenses are generally managed as in 
English, but the tense of the direct discourse may be kept; as, er fagt, 
er hat Hunger he says he is hungry; ev begeijfterte feinen Gohn durd fetnen 
BVeridht. Cr war gu Mittag geladen worden, ev hatte Riebikeier gegeffen 
he enraptured his son by his report. (He said that) he had been invited 
to dinner, (that) he had eaten lapwing’s eggs; id) foll mtv mein Brot ver- 
dienen, fagt’ er he said I must earn my living. 


Past Future and Past Future Perfect Subjunctive 


552. As already explained in § 202, these tenses are often 
called respectively the present and perfect conditional. 
Their use may be summarized as follows: 1. The.past future 
occurs not infrequently, with the force of the future to the 
past, in clauses dependent on verbs in the past, present per- 
fect, or past perfect; as, ich wute, Dak Ste fommen wiirden 
I knew that you would come. 2. The past future also occurs 
in the conclusional clause of complete and incomplete con- 
ditional sentences expressing a future possibility. See § 535, 2 
for illustrations. 3. The past future is often substituted for 
the past subjunctive, and the past future perfect for the 
past perfect subjunctive, in the conclusional clause of com- 
plete and incomplete conditions contrary to fact. See 
§ 536 for illustrations and § 536, 1 for the tendency to use 
these tenses in the conditional clause of conditional sentences. 
4. The past future may be substituted for the future sub- 
junctive, and the past future perfect for the future perfect: 
subjunctive, especially where the future and future perfect 
indicative and subjunctive have the same form. See § 549, 1 
for an illustration. 
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Imperative ° 


553. The imperative in German corresponds to the im- 
perative in English. It is restricted to the second person, 
singular and plural. The pronouns du and thr (but not Gie) 
are nearly always omitted, but are occasionally inserted for 
emphasis. The use of the three forms of the imperative is 
governed by the rules for du, thr, and Gie in §§ 353, 354, 
as, tue Recht und fcheue niemand do right and fear no one; {precht 
nidt von Rache speak not of revenge; feten Sie mir nidt gram 
do not be angry with me; {et du mein Freund be thou my friend. 

1. Strictly speaking, the imperative has only the present tense, 
but a kind of present perfect occurs very rarely; as, in dte Ede, Vejen! 
GSeid’s gewefen, where the speaker means that the transformed broom 
should lose its human form and, going into the corner, become a broom 
again. 

554. Missing Forms. An imperative for other persons 
than the second may be formed by: 

1. The present subjunctive. For details see § 530. 

2. The imperative of laffen with a dependent infinitive, 
for the first person plural; as, laf uns nadhfinnen let us reflect ; 
{aft uns fliehen let us flee; laffen Ste uns den rechten fucjen led 
us look for the right one. The object pronoun is frequently 
omitted; as, lafjen Gie doc) feben let us see. This construction 
is, however, probably not so common as the subjunctive 
plural from 1 above; as, fliehen wir, instead of laf, lat, or 
laffen Sie uns flieben. 

(a) With a second personal pronoun, instead of uns, as object, the 
construction with laffen is merely a substitute for the regular imperative, 
and the infinitive generally has passive force (§ 574); as, la did) marnen 
be warned. 


Substitutes for the Imperative 


565. Several constructions are used as equivalents of the 
imperative: 
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1. The infinitive without 3u; as, nichts beraustragen 
do not carry anything out; nicht abergliubtjd fein do not be 
superstitious. 

2. The past participle; as, ict herbeige{dhafft bring a light; 
ftill gejtanden stand still. 

3. The present and future indicative, a modal auxiliary 
with dependent infinitive, a noun, an adverb, a question, a 
subordinate clause, mostly agreeing with the English con- 
struction; as, du bleibjt hier you stay here; du wirft den Apfel 
{dhieRen von dem Kopf des Knaben you will shoot the apple from 
the head of the boy; ibr jollt nicht geben you shall not go; Geduld 
patience; den Schlauch her here with the hose; da du mir fein 
Wort mehr mit denen redeft don’t you talk with them any more. 


INFINITIVE 


556. The infinitive expresses the general sense of the 
verb without indicating person and number. It is both 
noun and verb, being able to assume some of the relations 
of the noun and at the same time be modified by an adverb, 
an object, or a predicate noun or adjective. Despite their 
names, the tenses of the infinitive do not indicate the time 
of the action. That is shown by the principal verb. For 
the position of the modifiers of an infinitive see § 651. . 


557. Substantive Infinitive. The infinitive is often used as an actual 
noun and may then take the definite article, an adjective, or other 
modifier of a noun; as, vom vielen Geben from much walking; dies Zitrnen 
fteht dir qut this anger becomes you well. Occasionally such a noun occurs 
in the plural; as, die Fleinen Leiden des menfdlihen Lebens the little sorrows 
of human life. : 

1. A noun modifying a substantive infinitive is in the genitive o 
in the dative with von; as, fein rege’ Treiben gefdiiftiger Menfden, fein 
Briillen von Kiihen, fein Wiehern yon Pferden xo brisk activity of busy men, 
no lowing of cows, no neighing of horses. Compounds of an infinitive 
and a preceding noun or other modifier may be regarded as nouns; 
thus, wenn fie von Augaustragen fprad) when she spoke of scratching out 
eyes; das durd die Strafen Gefdleppt-, das UAngegafft- und WAngeftarrt- 
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werden the being dragged through the streets, gaped and stared at. But 
there is much variation in the use of the initial capital in the loosest of 
these compounds. See also § 579. 


558. In its ordinary uses the infinitive occurs sometimes 
with and sometimes without ju. This word originally had 
its prepositional force before an infinitive, and traces of the 
older construction still survive. (See §§ 568, 3 and 569.) But 
ju, like to, has now become in most cases a mere sign of the 
infinitive. It is therefore necessary to distinguish between 
the infinitive with and without 3u. The former has gained 
at the expense of the latter. The discussion below is based 
on the prevailing usage in careful modern prose. In familiar 
speech and still more in older literature there occur, in addi- 
tion to the classes mentioned below, many isolated cases of 
the infinitive without ju where present usage distinctly favors 
the other form. 

559. The English verbal noun ending in ing is frequently equivalent 
to a German infinitive. Thus, loben or ju loben may be represented by 
praise, to praise, or praising. The English infinitive, including this 
verbal noun, is more extensively used than the German (§§ 579, 580), 


though the latter is found in a few constructions where it would be impos- 
sible in English. 


Infinitive without 3u 


560. The infinitive without 3u as subject is discussed in § 671, as 
an appositive in § 572, in absolute constructions in § 573, and as a sub- 
stitute for the imperative in § 555, 1. The paradigms show its use in 
forming compound tenses of verbs. It is also found: 


561. In Predicate. With fein, heiffen (be, be called), and 
bleiben; as, Schreiben ijt nicht fprechen writing is not speaking ; 
das heift Gott verjudjen that is tempting God; ev blieb ftehen he 
stopped; bleiben Sie fiken keep your seat. The infinitive 
occurs occasionally in predicate with a few other verbs. 

562. With Modal Auxiliaries and Iaffen. The latter verb 
is mentioned here, as it becomes, in effect, an auxiliary if 
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used in the sense of Jef or cause with an infinitive. See 
§ 480 for details about the modal auxiliaries. Illustrations 
for laffen are: du aft mich rufen Laffen you have had me called; 
laf e8 fteben Jet it be; die liebe Miutter lat dic) griifen our dear 
mother sends her greetings; la dic) warnen be warned. See 
also under the imperative, § 554, 2. ajjen is like the modal 
auxiliaries (§ 218) in using its infinitive instead of its past 
participle with a dependent infinitive. The dependent infini- 
tive may be passive in meaning, though active in form; see 
§ 574. 


1. Brauden, when equivalent to bdiirfen, sometimes takes the infini- 
tive without 3u; on the other hand, vermdgen takes the infinitive with 3u. 


563. With Verbs. The verbs frequently governing the 


infinitive without 3u are finden, fiiblen, beifen (d7d), belfen, 


horen, lebren, lernen, machen, nennen, and jeben; as, wir follen 
bier dulden und tragen lernen we are to learn here to suffer and 
to endure; am niadjten Montag fand er fie bereits an ihrem 
Blak figen on the next Monday he found her already sitting 
at her place; er HieR den KRnaben zu Tifche gehen he bade the boy 
go to dinner; mit wetternder Pofaunen Laut mach’ es ver{tummen 
aller Rirden Gloden with the sound of thunderous trumpets 


may it put to silence the bells of all churches; wer hat ihn von | 


Tapferfeit jemals reden hiren who has ever heard him talk of 
courage? This last sentence illustrates the use, with depend- 
ent infinitive, of the infinitive instead of the past participle 
after the manner of the modal auxiliaries (§ 218). The con- 
struction is common, though not obligatory, with beifen, 
feben, and biren, and not uncommon with fiiblen, belfen, lernen, 
febren, and maden. 


1. The verbs in the above list are merely the remnants of different 
classes which governed the infinitive without 3u. Therefore the syntac- 
tical relation of the dependent infinitive to these verbs is not always 
the same. With some of them the infinitive has the sense of the present 
participle or is historically the mutilated present participle. In fact, 


ie hie 
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finden more often takes the present participle than the infinitive, and 
the same construction is not uncommon with feben and madjen. See 
§ 583, 3. 

2. Particularly with feben and horen, the infinitive may have the force 
of a passive. See § 574. See also the infinitive with subject-accusative, 
§ 577. 

3. The infinitive with ju is occasionally found with some of the verbs 
above. On the other hand, the infinitive without 3u occurs occasionally, 
as a survival, with verbs not mentioned here at all. 

564. A few verbs which ordinarily take the infinitive with ju take it 
regularly without ju in special constructions: 

1. Geben, fabren, and retten, in a few set phrases, to show the purpose 
of the action; as, {pagieren gehen, fahren, reiten take a walk, drive, ride; 
{lafen geben go to bed; betteln gehen go begging. Occasionally this construc- 
tion occurs where a dependent infinitive with 3u or um... ju is now the 
rule; as, id) gebe die Eltern ween I am going (in order) to wake my 
parents. 

(a) Other verbs of motion occasionally take the infinitive of purpose 
without 3u. Here may be included the colloquial ift jagen, fi{den, etc.; 
as, du warft alfo Nahrungsmittel holen you had gone then to get provisions? 

2. ©Saben, when the infinitive has the force of a present participle 
and also in the idiom with gut, {din, and flug; as, fie hatte dite Bibel auf 
den Rnien liegen she had the Bible lying on her knees; thr habt gut von 
Wahrheit und Geradheit reden it is easy for you to talk of truthfulness 
and straightforwardness. 

3. Xun, and occasionally other verbs, with nidté als; as, er tut 
nidts alg jdhimpfen he does nothing but scold. Yor tun as an auxiliary 
see § 614, 1. 


565. The present infinitive is the regular construction in 
all of the uses described above except sometimes with the 
modal auxiliaries (§ 481, 1). In both English and German 
the idea of completion seldom enters into any of these uses; 
if it does, it is expressed by the past participle, not by the 
past infinitive, or by some other device. 


Infinitive with 3u 
566. The infinitive with 3u as subject is discussed in § 671, as an 
appositive in § 572, and in absolute constructions in § 573. It is also 
found: 
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567. In Predicate. With active force with bdiinfen and 
{jeinen; with passive force with fein, bleiben, fteben, and 
fdjeinen; as, id) diinfe mid) etwas gu jen J deem myself to be 
something; fie fcjeint reich) 3u fein she seems to be rich; vieles 
{heint nod) 3u tun there still seems much to do; e8 jteht nidt 
zu dnbdern it cannot be changed; das bletbt nod) ju erledigen 
that remains to be disposed of; heute war etwas vorwibiges 
Gras 3u entfernen to-day some pert grass was to be removed. 

568. With Verbs. The infinitive with 3u is used: 

1. As the object or complement of many verbs; thus, er 
fing an 3u iiberfeben ke began to translate; e& bat aufgebdrt ju 
reqnen zt has ceased to rain; er erwartete pon thm angegriffen 
zur werden he expected to be attacked by him; ich befeble dir ju 
gehen I command you to go. This construction corresponds 
pretty closely to the English infinitive with to, but the latter 
is used more widely. 

2. With a few verbs, such as haben, befommen, geben, and 
gelten, to denote possibility or necessity, sometimes with 
passive force; as, dag gibt mir zu Ddenfen that gives me food 
for thought; 8 gilt den Beets gu fiihren it is necessary to pro- 
duce the proof; was hatte fie an diefem Ort 3u jdaffen what 
had she to do at this place? den gangen Weg, den er guriicfzulegen 
hatte the whole distance which he had to cover. 


(a) Though in this use haben is sometimes quite near in meaning to 
mitffen, the two words never have exactly the same force. Contrast 
I have to write a letter and I have a letter to write; I have to sell my horse 
and J have a horse to sell. 


3. Often to~express purpose. The infinitive phrase is 
then frequently preceded by a strengthening um, which may 
be separated from it by intervening words. The construc- 
tion corresponds to to or in order to with the infinitive; as, 
fie werden fommen, unfre Sdaf? und Rinder zu zablen they will 
come to count our sheep and cattle; er erhob fidh beim Naben 
der Kutfcdhe, um feine Gifte zu begritfen he arose at the approach 
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of the carriage in order to greet his guests. This construction 
also occurs after verbal nouns and adjectives (§ 569) and 
preserves most nearly the original prepositional force of 
3u with the infinitive. 

569. With Nouns and Adjectives. The infinitive with 3u 
dependent on a noun or an adjective may be the equivalent 
of a genitive or express purpose or otherwise complete the 
meaning of the noun or adjective; as, die Cbre, fitr den Bund 
qefipft 3u werden the honor of being beheaded for the alliance; 
haben Sie die Giite, dies von mir angunehmen be so good as to 
accept this from me; die Hoffnung, Sie hier gu feben the hope 
of seeing you here; {ieblic) 3u foften pleasant to taste; Ddiefer 
Brief ijt jawer 3u lejen this letter is hard to read; id) bin nicht 
jung genug, vor Gisen mid) zu neigen J am not young enough 
to bow down before idols; das Sli ift gu grog, um dauerhaft 
zu fein the good fortune is too great to be lasting. 3u often 
retains here something of its prepositional force. The infini- 
tive dependent on a predicate adjective may be active in 
form but passive in meaning (§ 574). 

r. After 3u and an adjective the infinitive is often replaced by a 
subordinate clause introduced by al8 dag. Thus, the last German 
sentence above may be changed to da8 Gli ift gu gro, als daf es dauer- 
haft fein follte. 

570. With Prepositions. The three prepositions (an)ftatt, 
ohne, and um can govern the infinitive with ju. They regu- 
larly precede all modifiers of the infinitive; as, anftatt ju 
laden, weinte er he wept instead of laughing; olne von der Stelle 
zu geben without going from the spot. For um see also § 568, 3. 


Infinitive as Subject 


571. The infinitive, with or without 3u, is often the subject 
of a sentence; as, Ibel fliehen wird im allgemeinen fiir leidter 
gehalten als bel tragen fleeing from ills is considered easter, 
on the whole, than bearing ills; den Reichtum ju verfcjmiben tft 
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auc) Metdtum to disdain riches is also riches. Oftener the 
infinitive stands in nominal apposition to e8 or das (§ 572). 
The infinitive with 3u is the commoner as subject. 


Infinitive in Apposition 


572. The infinitive, with or without 3u, often stands in 
apposition with e8 or dag, and the infinitive with 3u is also 
often an appositive to a compound of da(r) and a preposi- 
tion; as, ich ftelle mir das viel {choner vor, Landiwirt fein J think 
of that as much finer, to be a farmer; Sie verdienen es, mich 
ebenfo wabhrbhaftig zu finden you deserve to find me just as truthful; 
mein Bater wird ftolz darauf jein, euch) an jeinem Tijche gu jeben 
my father will be proud to see you at his table. Such apposi- 
tion is merely nominal, as e8, dag, and the compound with 
ba(r) are, in effect, expletives, but the infinitive, nearly always 
without 3u, does occasionally occur in actual apposition; as, 
das hoffnungslofe Wort, nie wiederfebren the hopeless word. of 
never to return. 


Infinitive Absolute 


573. The infinitive with 3u is used absolutely as the equiva- 
lent of a subordinate clause; thus, dem er, fo 3u fagen, das 
Wort aus dem Ylunde genommen hatte out of whose mouth he 
had, so to speak, taken the word. The infinitive without 3u 
for the imperative (§ 555, 1), and the infinitive, with or with- 
out gu, in exclamations (§ 609, 2) are also independent 
elements. 


Active Infinitive with Passive Force 


574. As already mentioned in several places in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the infinitive may be active in form but 
passive in meaning. The construction occurs with: 

1. The infinitive without 3u dependent on laffen (§ 562), 
Hiren, feben, and, less frequently, a few other verbs (§ 563); 
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as, lag dic) marnen be warned; von wem Haft du das erzabhlen 
hiren by whom did you hear that told? The construction is 
especially frequent with l[affen. 

2. The infinitive with 3u in predicate with fein, bleiben, 
jtehen, and fdjeinen (§ 567), or dependent on a predicate adjec- 
tive (§ 569), or dependent on a few verbs, such as haben, 
befommen, geben, and gelten (§ 568); thus, fein Menfc) war zu 
jeben no person was to be seen; das bleibt noc) gu erledigen that 
still remains to be settled; diefer Brief tft fchwer gu lefen this 
letter is hard to read; man gab uné 3u ejfen they gave us (some- 
thing) to eat; e& gibt noch viel 3u tun there is still much to be 
done (or to do); wir baben feinen Augenblice 3u verlieren we 
have not a moment to lose. Notice also such English con- 
structions as these shops are to let, there are nine runs to make. 


English Infinitives 


575. An English infinitive must often be translated into German by 
means of a different construction. Only a few characteristic difficulties, 
which may, however, aid in making the German infinitive more intel- 
ligible, can be considered here. 

576. If the English infinitive with to is dependent on a verb, the 
manner of its translation into German can ordinarily be determined 
by first expanding the infinitive phrase into a clause. Thus, the sen- 
tence the traveler hopes to return soon becomes in the expanded form the 
traveler hopes that he may return soon, and the subject of the subordinate 
clause refers back to that of the principal clause. If the subject thus 
remains the same, the infinitive can generally be retained in the German 
or the expanded clause used, as in English. Or if the infinitive cannot 
be expanded, as in he begins to sing, it can generally be kept in German. 
But such a sentence as I wished him to go becomes, on expansion, I 
wished that he would go. Here the subject of the subordinate clause is 
not the same as that of the principal clause, and the infinitive cannot 
ordinarily be used in German. Generally such infinitive phrases would 
involve a subject-accusative in German. 

577. Infinitive with Subject-Accusative. In the sentence I wished 
him to go the pronoun him is both the object of wished and the subject 
of to go. Such subject-accusatives are very common in English, but are 
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confined within very narrow limits in modern German. They may be 
found after bitten, finden, fiiblen, beifen, biren, lafjen, lehren, lernen, and, 
less frequently, after one or two other verbs. The verbs mentioned, 
except bitten, govern the infinitive without ju (§ 563). In the sentence 
die Offiziere befahlen den Soldaten, den Feind angugreifen (the officers com- 
manded the soldiers to attack the enemy) the infinitive is admissible as 
Goldaten is in the dative. The infinitive and the subordinate clause 
are therefore both possible with verbs governing the dative, such as 
raten, belfen, befeblen. 

578. The subordinate clause, not the infinitive, must be used in 
translating the English infinitives in such constructions as he asked where 
to go, he did not know what to say, show him how to do it, and the like. 


English Verbal Nouns Ending in ing 


579. A German infinitive used as a noun is oftenest equivalent to 
an English verbal noun ending in ing; as, dDa& Yaufen running, das 
Gingen singing. The German substantive infinitive can be modified 
by a genitive or a phrase with von (§ 557, 1) after the manner of an 
actual noun, but the English verbal noun can, in addition, govern an 
object or be accompanied by other constructions; as, reading books 
is easier than writing books; your being strangers astonishes me; 
staring about aimlessly will do no good. Unless a compound can be 
made after the manner of those mentioned in § 557, 1, the German 
substantive infinitive is impossible in such constructions. The infini- 
tive with 3u, a subordinate clause, or some other device must be used 
in its stead. 

580. The English verbal noun is used freely after prepositions; as, 
on seeing him, by approaching nearer, for maintaining the right. But 
German restricts the use of prepositions in such constructions to um, 
(an){tatt, and obne (§ 570) and the infinitive with ju, unless the infinitive 
has become an actual noun. These three prepositions can be used with 
the infinitive if.the subject would be the same in both clauses on ex- 
panding the infinitive phrase. If the subjects should not be the same 
in both clauses, the infinitive is ordinarily impossible and a subordinate 
clause must be substituted for it. With other prepositions German 
makes a compound with da(r) and lets the infinitive stand as a sort of 
appositive (§ 572), provided the subject would remain the same in both 
clauses on expanding. If the subjects should not be the same, the com- 
pound of bda(r) and the preposition is generally retained and a subor- 
dinate clause substituted for the infinitive. 
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PARTICIPLES 


581. The participles are verbal adjectives, that is, they 
can be used as adjectives and at the same time take the 
modifiers of a verb. Though they are distinguished by name 
as present and past, they do not commonly indicate the 
time of the action, which, as in English, is shown by the 
main verb. In their adjective use they are declined like an 
adjective in the same situation. Some participles have 
become actual adjectives; as, reizend charming, gelehrt learned. 
Such participles and, to a limited extent, others also can be 
used as adverbs. For the position of the modifiers of a 
participle see § 649. 


Present Participle 


582. The present participle has active force; as, der jebt 
lebende Raifer the emperor now living; er fchrieb Folgendes he 
wrote the following; die ermunternde Worte the encouraging 
words. 

1. It has passive force in a few stereotyped expressions; as, fahrende 
Habe movables; rettende Artillerie mounted artillery; die vorhabende Reije 
the intended journey. These expressions were formerly more numerous. 
Some of them, as the first illustration, for example, may be explained 
as originally active. 


Uses of the Present Participle 


583. The present participle is used: 

1. As an adjective, standing before its noun or used sub- 
stantively; thus, ein belehrendes Buch an instructive book; dev 
Borfigende the president. 

2. As an undeclined appositive adjective; thus, umber- 
gebend beftet er die Augen meift auf den Boden in walking about 
he mostly looks down; ,,Sa, tapfer fein!" fdrie ev, aufs neue 
in Mrger geratend “Ves, be brave!” he screamed, getting angry 
again. 
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(a) Such an appositive is equivalent to a subordinate clause and 
generally modifies the subject of the sentence. The construction belongs 
to poetry and literary prose rather than to ordinary speech, but it is 
nowhere so common as in English. It occurs oftenest when denoting 
an accompanying circumstance or describing a state or condition. A 
host of such participles must be rendered by subordinate clauses or 
otherwise avoided in translating from English into German. 


3. In predicate. Commonly only participles which have 
become actual adjectives can be so used; as, fie tft retzend 
she is charming; das ift febr ermitdend that is very fatiguing. 
But a present participle referring to the object occurs often 
after a few verbs; as, ic) bab’ einmal den Herrn geltend gemacht 
for once I have asserted myself as master; ic fand ibn jdreibend 
I found him writing. For these verbs see § 563, 1. For 
the relation of such a predicate participle to the object see 
§ 324, 2. 

(a) The use of the present participle to form tenses, as in J am 
sitting, is no longer allowed in German, but a passage occasionally 
occurs which approximates this use; as, id) werbde jest erft rect ver- 
langend I am getting more than ever desirous; die Herzogin war naddenfend 


the duchess was thoughtful. But the adjective force is now uppermost 
even here. 


4. As future passive participle. The present participle of . 
transitive verbs, preceded by 3u, often forms a sort of future 
passive participle (the so-called gerundive) which can only 
be used adjectively (but not as an appositive or predicate 
adjective); as, die in der Sehule zu lehrenden Gegenjtiinde the 
subjects to be taught at school; das gedrofdene Korn wie das 
nod) auszudrefdjende the threshed grain as well as that which was 
still to be threshed. 

5. Sometimes absolutely; as, die alte Sprache anlangend, 
fo dente ic) ganz wie Sie respecting the antiquated language, I 
am of the same opinion as you. This is different from the 
not infrequent construction in which the participle modifies 
an accusative absolute (§ 471); as, am Gerbde ftand feine 
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Herrin, die WArme an den Hiiften herabhingend its mistress stood 
by the fire, her arms hanging down by her side. 


Past Partictple 


584. The force of the past participle depends on the nature 
of the verb: 

t. If the verb is transitive, its past participle has passive 
force and can be used attributively, substantively, or apposi- 
tively, as will be seen in the sentences below. 

2. If the verb is intransitive with fein as its auxiliary, its 
past participle has active force and can be used as an attribu- 
tive adjective only when it represents a condition resulting 
from the action of the verb; as, der gefallene Sdnee (snow) 
but not der gegangene Ytann. 

3. If the verb is intransitive with haben as its auxiliary, 
or is reflexive, its past participle can only be used in forming 
compound tenses and not as an adjective. 

(a) Occasional exceptions to these rules occur, mostly with par- 


ticiples that have assumed more or less completely the force of 
adjectives. 

585. A combination of habend or gemejen with the past participle 
occurs occasionally; as, das fie betroffen habende Unglii¢ the misfortune 
that had befallen them; der in jiingeren Jahren vielbegehrt gelvefene Wrst 
the physician who had been much sought after in his younger years. An 
unnecessary g¢ehabt or getwefen is not infrequently added to the present 
perfect and past perfect in colloquial style; as, da hab’ ich gar nicht gefehen 
gehabt I haven’t seen that at all. 


Uses of the Past Partictple 


586. In addition to its use in forming compound tenses 
and in the passive, the past participle is found: 

rt. As an adjective before its noun or used substantively ; 
as, die geliebte Mtutter the beloved mother ; grwet Vermiabhlte two 
married people. 
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2. As an appositive adjective, under the same conditions 
as the present participle (§ 583, 2 a) but found oftener in 
ordinary prose; as, ein Tag gemacht zu fitherem Ding als fic) 
zu fclagen a day made for pleasanter things than to fight; von 
einem Bfetle getroffen, janf er 3u Boden struck by an arrow, he 
sank down. 

3. In predicate; as, der Bote fchien ermartet the messenger 
seemed (to be) expected. This construction is mostly confined 
to participles that have become actual adjectives except in 
the quasi-passive (§ 493). A past participle referring to 
the object often occurs, however, in predicate; thus, madt 
euc) auf Schlimimes gefakt prepare yourself for bad news; die 
@reude, ihren Gobhn gerettet zu wiffen the joy of knowing that 
her son was saved. For the relation of such a predicate 
participle to the object see § 324, 2. 


(a) Here belongs a peculiar passive construction impossible in 
English; as, ein entlaufen Gchaf gebirt in feinen Stall geliefert a runaway 
sheep should be delivered into its fold; ev trug einen Spaten gefcultert he 
bore a spade on his shoulder ; was bringt thr da getragen what are you bring- 
ing there in your arms? die Luther gefdenft erhalten hatte which Luther 
had received as a present. 


4. Rarely with the force of a verbal noun, especially after 
nad; as, nach weggeworfenen Pantoffeln after throwing off my 
slippers. 

5. With fommen, rarely geben, where English has the pres- 
ent participle; as, e8 fam ein Vogel geflogen a bird came flying; 
da famen Sie zur Tir hereingeftitrmt then you came rushing in 
at the door. The construction is confined almost entirely 
to verbs of motion conjugated with fein. 

6. Equivalent to an infinitive and, at times, interchange- 
able with the present infinitive; as, frifd) gewagt ift halb 
gewonnen boldly begun is half done; lieber die fchin{ten Zabne 
nidht gezetgt, als alle YAugenblicde das Herz daritber fpringen 
Iaffen better not to show the finest teeth than to let one’s heart 
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jump over them every minute; bheift das geladen do you call 
that a load ? 

7. In absolute constructions; as, fein Buch fiel thm aus 
Der Hand, tiberrafdt wie er war in his surprise his book fell 
out of his hand; bet Lichte bejehen, was war auc) anders ju tun 
considering the matter soberly, what else was there todo? The 
participle often accompanies an accusative absolute (§ 471), 
mostly as if dependent on habend understood; thus, er faf 
wieder auf feinem Geffel, den Kopf in die Hand geftiigt he was 
again sitting on his seat, his head resting in his hand. 

8. As a substitute for the imperative, apparently by 
ellipsis (§ 555, 2). 


ADVERBS 


587. In addition to the actual adverbs German uses most 
adjectives and some participles (§ 581), without declension, 
as adverbs. 

588. Classification. According to their meaning, adverbs 
‘may be roughly classified as those of: 1. Time; as, jest now, 
nie never, lange long. 2. Place and direction of motion; as, 
hier here, fort forth, binab down. 3. Manner and quality; 
as, gut well, laut loudly, anders otherwise. 4. Quantity, meas- 
ure, degree; as, tetl8 partly, 3wetmal twice, ziemlic) toleradly. 
5. Modality; as, nicht not, wohl probably, daber therefore. The 
last class contains the adverbs which show the relation of 
one thought to another, thus modifying generally the whole 
of the sentence rather than a part of it. 


Usre oF THE FORMS OF COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


589. The positive and comparative of adverbs do not 
add endings of declension; as, der Brief ijt fin gefdrieben 
the letter is beautifully written; Sie hatten noc) Langer warten 
follen you ought to have waited still longer. 

590. Superlative. The uninflected superlative may also 
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occur; as, ein duferft erfchipfender Weg an extremely exhausting 
path. Its use is, however, confined to derivatives ending in 
ig and lid), and to a few other words, such as duferjt, ergeben{t, 
geborjamft, bidhft, jiingft, lingft, meijt, and mindeft. Commonly 
the inflected superlative occurs in a phrase with an (am 
jhinjten) or auf (aufs fcinj{te), or a lengthened form in eng is 
used (fdinftens). The phrase with an, which occurs oftenest, 
is a relative, that with auf an absolute, and the form in eng 
either a relative or absolute superlative (§ 329). Occasion- 
ally phrases with 3u or in are found (jum beften, im bejften). 
Examples: er fa} am fiebjten auf dem Stubl neben ibr he liked 
best to sit on the chair beside her; und jo verlegen wir am erften 
Die, Die wir am 3Zirtejten lieben and so we wound those first whom 
we love most tenderly; alle war in des RKaitjers Garten aufs 
feinfte ausgedadht everything in the emperor’s garden was planned 
in the finest way possible; {chlimmftens den VBerluft geliebter 
Menjcden at the worst the loss of loved persons; davor wabr’ id 
dic) gum mindeften J shall at least preserve you from that. 


591. For conjunctions with the positive and comparative, com- 
parison with mehr and am met{ten, and descending comparison see the 
same topics under adjectives. 


USES OF THE ADVERB 


592. These are about the same in English and German. 
Besides its occasional use as a noun (§ 280), the adverb 
occurs: 

1. In predicate; as, meine Seit ijt herum my time is up; 
als fie nun mtteinander unterwegs waren when they were now 
on their way together. 

2. Modifying a noun or pronoun; as, von dem dort oben 
from him up there; mit diefer da with this girl here; den Tag 
darauf the day after. 

3. Modifying a verb, adjective, or adverb; as, cine faft 
lautlofe Stille aw almost unbroken stillness; bald wollte er 
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{dyneller gehen soon he wanted to go faster; weil er nod immer 
nidt recht mute wobhin because he still did not really know where. 

4. Before and after prepositions; as, gerade vor mir right 
in front of me; auf immer forever: 

5. Indicating duration and direction, in the latter office 
either alone or compounded with ber or bin. Such adverbs 
are used freely, though often omitted in translating into 
English: (a) After prepositional phrases; as, nach dem Ofen 
zu towards the stove; von oben ber from above; aus diefem 
Gebdriinge heraus out of this crowd. (6) After adverbial accusa- 
tives; as, die Tage her these last days; zwei Stunden lang for 
two hours ; die Treppe hinunter down the stairs. (c) As separable 
prefixes with verbs. See § 499, 1. It is not always easy to 
decide which of these three uses is intended in a given 
construction. 

6. As substitutes for certain pronouns when compounded 
with prepositions. The adverbs concerned are da, wo, and bier. 
See §§ 360, 388, 389, 394, 412. 

7. As intensives, to strengthen (the effect is, of course, at 
times to weaken) the assertion; thus, er wird fon fommen 
he will surely come; er hatte ja Zeit he had time, you know; 
fets’ did) cinmal sit down, please; fomm’ dod nur heraus do 
come out anyway. No clear distinction can be made between 
the conjunctive (§ 602) and the adverbial use of such words. 
The abundant use of strengthening adverbs is a marked 
characteristic of German style as compared with English, 
and their translation into English is therefore beset with 
difficulties. 


PREPOSITIONS 


593. A preposition regularly governs an oblique case of a 
noun or of an equivalent of a noun, but it may have as its 
object a substantive clause (§ 622, 5), an infinitive (§ 570), 
or an adverb (§ 592, 4). In combinations like balten fiir 
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and gelten fiir (§ 324, 3), it may be followed by an uninflected 
adjective. For compounds of prepositions and da, wo, or 
hier see § 592, 6. For the contraction of article and preposi- 
tion see § 260. 

594. Some of the prepositions have governed different cases in the 
course of their history. A few still show fluctuations in their usage. 
The most important of these are mentioned in connection with the 


lists below. The number of prepositions is still increasing, the gain 
being mostly among those governing the genitive. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE 


595. The genitive is governed by (an)ftatt instead of, 
diesfeit(8) on this side of, halb (halber or halben) on account of 
(with its compounds, auferhalb outside of, innerhalb inside of, 
oberhalb above, unterbalb below), jenjeit(s) on the further side 
of, fraft by virtue of, lings along, laut according to, trog in 
spite of, um... willen on account of, (ver) mittelft (also mittels) 
by means of, vermige by dint of, wihrend during, wegen (some- 
times von wegen) on account of, zufolge im consequence of. Thus, 
ftatt der Borhinge instead of the curtains ; jen{eit des Zanes 
on the other side of the fence; trog deS Cifer8 in spite of the zeal. 

1. Xiings, tro, and wegen occur with the dative also, less frequently 
some of the others. Sufolge governs the genitive if it precedes, and the 


dative if it follows, its object. Wegqen may either precede or follow its 
object, balb(er) and halben always follow. The object regularly comes 


between the parts of wm... tWwillen and may do so with anftatt; as, um 
meines Frevels willen on account of my offense; an der Todter ftatt in the 
daughter's stead. 


2. These prepositions are all obviously derived from other parts 
of speech and some of them are perhaps not yet fully fixed in their use 
as prepositions. ‘The list can be easily increased by the addition of 
words of the same general character which retain more of their func- 
tion as other parts of speech. Such are bebufs for the sake of, betreffs 
concerning, begiiglid) concerning, einfdlieplic) including, infolge in conse- 
quence of, {eitarts sideways from, unbefdadet without detriment to, unfern 
or unweit not far from, ungeadtet notwithstanding, and a number of 
others. 
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PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE 


596. The dative is governed by ab from, aus out of, 
auger outside of, besides, bet by, binnen within, entgegen con- 
trary to, towards, gegeniiber opposite, gemifR according to, mit 
with, nach after, nich{t (or zuniichft) next to, nebjt together with, 
ob above, {amt (mitfamt, 3ufamt) together with, jett since, von 
of, from, 3u to, 3umider contrary to. Thus, aus der Tir out of 
the door; mit dem Ropfe with the head; bei der Hand by the 
hand. 


1. %6 is dialectical except in commercial language. Ob is now 
poetical only; meaning on account of, it may govern the genitive. Two 
or three of the others sometimes appear with the genitive. Yad and 
gemiif{} may either precede or follow their object, while entgegen, gegen- 
iiber, and 3uwider regularly follow. Very occasionally the parts of 
gegeniiber are separated; as, gegen Sranffurt iiber liegt ein Ding, heift 
SGadhfenhaufen opposite Frankfort lies a thing by the name of Sachsen- 
hausen. The list above could be lengthened by the addition of dant 
thanks to, 3ultebe for the sake of, and the like, but such expressions have 
not yet become fully developed prepositions. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 


597. The accusative is governed by bis till, durch through, 
fitr for, gegen (or gen) against, toward, obne without, {fonder 
without, um about, around, wider against; thus, fiir einen Traum 
for a dream; gegen das Fenfter against the window; durd) den 
Wald through the forest. 


1. ¥i8 commonly stands adverbially before prepositions, as bié auf, 
for example, but does occur as a preposition in expressions of place and 
time; as, bis diefen Augenblict till this moment. Gen and fonder are unusual. 
Gegen occasionally occurs in literature with the dative, and ohne with 
the genitive or dative. The distinction now made between bor and 
fiir was formerly not observed, and fiir, as the equivalent of vor, could 
sometimes govern the dative. Here may also be mentioned entlang, 
which may either precede or follow its noun and occurs with the geni- 
tive, dative, or accusative. It perhaps appears oftenest following the 
accusative. 
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PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE OR THE ACCUSATIVE 


598. The following nine prepositions govern either the 
dative or the accusative; an on, at, auf upon, binter behind, 
in in, into, neben beside, itber above, unter under, among, vor 
before, 3wi{djen between. They govern the dative in expres- 
sions of rest or motion in a place, and the accusative in 
expressions of change from one place to another, that is, 
the dative in answer to the question “where?” and the 
accusative in answer to the question “whither?’? Depend- 
ent on a verb of motion not used in its literal sense, these 
prepositions usually govern the dative or the accusative as 
they would if the verb were literal. The accusative also 
occurs, quite unexpectedly from the point of view of English, 
in expressions analogous to those with verbs of motion or 
into which a change of place can be read; as, fleiden in dress 
in, Ausficht auf prospect of, geftiigt auf resting on. Time when 
or in which is indicated by the dative, and time until or dur- 
ing which by the accusative with these prepositions. Their 
other uses are much less simple, and each preposition must 
be studied for itself. In a general way, however, it may 
be said that an, in, unter, and vor take the dative, auf and 
iiber the accusative in expressions of manner and cause. 


1. By the variation of case with these words German can make 
delicate distinctions which are usually impossible with their English 
equivalents. The subject really belongs to the dictionary, but a few 
illustrative sentences are given here: hat fie Gie nidt am Bahnhof 
empfangen did she not meet you at the station? ich feb’ fie an& Feuer bine 
geftredt I see them stretched out by the fire; oben auf dem elfen on top of 
the cliff; da warf th mid in’ Gras then I threw myself down in the grass; 
iiber dem Sehrank liegt das Sieb the sieve is lying over the chest; ex legte 
das Zeitungsblatt neben ihr auf den Tifch he laid the newspaper on the 
table beside her; wor vier oder fiinf Woden four or five weeks ago; id gehe 
fort, vtelletcht auf ein Sahr J am going away, perhaps for a year; an wen 
foll id) fchretben to whom ‘shall I write? du bift in das Madden verliebt you 
have fallen in love with the girl ; in den Tod dir treu fazthful to you till death ; 
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das Fieber war fdon Herr iiber ihn the fever already had the mastery over 
him ; fie hatte immer Angft vor ihm she was always afraid of him; unter all 
feinen Befannten among all his acquaintances; ein Anjdlag auf die Burg 
a plot against the castle. 

2. For the former lack of distinction between fiir and vor see § 597, r. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


599. Except in ‘their influence on the order of words, 
German conjunctions correspond in their use to the English. 
As a distinct part of speech they are of comparatively late 
origin. Most of them, in fact, are still employed freely in 
other relations. Some of the conjunctions, as in English, 
connect words or other parts of clauses as well as clauses 
themselves, but this phase of their use needs no further com- 
ment here. 

600. Classification. Conjunctions are codrdinating or 
subordinating. If coordinating, they connect clauses of the 
same kind; if subordinating, they join a subordinate clause 
to its principal clause. The codrdinating conjunctions are 
further divided, according to their relation to the word- 
order, into general connectives and adverbial conjunctions. 


GENERAL CONNECTIVES 


601. The general connectives are und and, aber, allein, 
fondern but, oder or, denn for. These conjunctions do not 
affect the order of words, which is determined by other con- 
siderations as if they were not present. With the exception 
of aber, which may take other positions, they stand first in 
the clause; as, wir find betde noc) jung, und das Veben ift Lang 
we are both still young, and life is long; dad ift lateinifch, oder 
id laf mic) hingen that is Latin, or I'll be hanged; wir wollen 
diencn geben, denn unfer Vater fann uns nidt Langer erndbren 
we will go out to service for our father can no longer keep us. 


1. If they join principal clauses, these conjunctions may be fol- 
lowed by either the normal (§ 629) or the inverted order (§ 630). If 
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by the latter, the inversion must now be due to one of the causes that 
would produce inversion if the conjunction were not present; as, 
id) vergoh Tranen des Dankeds, denn flar ftand ploplich meine Zufunft vor 
meiner Geele J shed tears of gratitude, for my future all at once stood clear 
before my soul ; 3ieh’ dic) an, und dann fomm mit dress yourself and then 
come along. An old-fashioned inversion after und still lingers on, how- 
ever, in official and commercial style and occasionally elsewhere; as, 
Mama gefiel er fehr, und hat fie thn gleid) engagtert mama was much pleased 
with him, and she hired him at once. 

2. Uber is the common word for bwt and may stand either at the 
beginning of the clause or within it, being often best translated by 
however in the latter case; as, aber was foll ic) dir geben but what shall 
TI give you? der Hale aber meinte the hare, however, thought. An untrans- 
latable aber still occurs occasionally after oder; as, dDurd) widerfprudlofe 
WAfElamation oder aber durd fdjriftltche Wbjtimmung by (unanimous) 
acclamation or by ballot. llein occurs less frequently, but has about 
the same meaning as aber. Gondern can only be used after a nega- 
tive to introduce an opposite statement; as, id bin nit verantiwortlid 
fiir meine Nachfolger, jondern nur fiir mich felbft J am not responsible for 
my successors but only for myself. 

3. Denn, meaning for, connects only Bincoal clauses and stands 
first in its clause; meaning then, therefore, it must stand within the 
clause (§ 602). 

4. For either. ..or German uses entiweder. . . oder, with normal or 
inverted order after enttweder ; as, entiweder thr verhaltet eud) rubig, oder ibr 
geht binaus either you keep quiet or you go owt. Or the first clause might 
run entiweder verhaltet ihr euc) rubig. In poetry oder. . . oder may occur 
instead of entweder . . . oder. 


ADVERBIAL CONJUNCTIONS 


602. The adverbial conjunctions are all adverbs and are 
used freely as such. Their adverbial and conjunctive use 
cannot be sharply distinguished. The latter is the broader, 
as it shows the relation of one clause to another. If they 
stand at the beginning of the clause, these words regularly 
cause inversion of the verb, but they may also stand within 
the clause like other adverbs; thus, vtelmebr werden e8 nut 
recht befdetdene Veitriige fein they will be, rather, only very 
modest contributions; Sie dagegen tun das nidt you, on the 
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contrary, do not do that; bhalb 309 fie ibn, balb fanf er bin she 
partly drew him, he partly sank down; fie ift franf, alfo fann 
jie nicht abreifen she is ill, therefore she cannot leave; e& regnet, 
ich gebe alfo nicht aus it is raining, I shall therefore not go out. 

1. Several of these conjunctions, especially dod) and jedod, often stand 
at the beginning of the clause without causing inversion; as, dod) unjer 
Streit ijt nun vorbet but our strife is now over. Niimlic&) generally stands 
within the clause; if it comes first it does not cause inversion. Some 
of these conjunctions, especially nun, ferner, endlic), and the ordinal 
adverbs erftens, ;weitens, etc., often appear as the first word but set off 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. They are then, in effect, 
independent elements and do not cause inversion; as, nun, dag ift 
redjt {din well, that is very fine. Formerly the comma was not neces- 
sarily used to indicate this separation in meaning from the rest of the 
sentence. 

603. The following are among the commonest adverbial 
conjunctions: alfo therefore, auch too, augerdem besides, dDagegen 
on the contrary, daber therefore, dann then, darum therefore, 
bennod) nevertheless, deshalb therefore, defjenungeadytet notwith- 
standing, deswegen therefore, bod) but, yet, endlid) finally, ferne 
moreover, folglic) consequently, freilid) to be sure, gletdwobl 
nevertheless, hingegen on the contrary, indeffen nevertheless, 
jedoc) nevertheless, mithin consequently, nimlid) namely, natiir- 
lich of course, nod) nor, nun now, well, {hlieplic finally, fo so, 
jonft else, trogdem nevertheless, iibrigen8 moreover, pielmebr 
rather, wohl probably, zwar to be sure. To these may be added 
the ordinal adverbs erftens, 3ieitens, etc., and words in pairs, 
such as bald... bald now... now, palo... halb half . . . half, 
fet e&. . . feted be it. . . be tt, teils. . . tetl8 partly. . . partly. 

1. The principal use of fo as a codrdinating conjunction is to intro- 
duce a principal clause following an adverbial clause, especially one of 
cause or condition. It is then often best omitted in English or trans- 
lated by then or therefore ; as, wenn er geht, fo find mir gang verlaffen if he 
goes, we are ulterly deserted. 

>. Neither... nor is regularly weber. . . nod but may be nod... 
nod) in poetical style. 
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604. Classification of Adverbial Conjunctions. Adverbs 
of place and time, particularly the latter, may have con-. 
junctive force; as, dDarauf thereupon, unterdefjen meanwhile. 
The other adverbial conjunctions may be roughly classified 
as follows; 1. Copulative, with the general sense of and; as 
auc), augerdem, erftens, tetls . . . tetls, bald... bald. 2. Adver- 
sative, with the general sense of but; as, dod), dennod, Dagegen, 
pielmehr. 3. Causative, expressing a cause or an inference; 
as, dDaber, deswegen, folglich, mithin. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


605. The subordinating conjunctions introduce subordi- 
nate clauses and are therefore regularly followed by the 
transposed order of words (§ 636), the verb coming at the 
end of the clause; as, wenn Yugen je gefleht haben, fo flehten 
Diefe zf eyes ever besought, these besought; warten Ste, bis id 
angefleidet bin wazt till I am dressed; er glaubt, dag er unredt 
hat he believes that he is wrong. 

606. The subordinating conjunctions are numerous. Only 
a few of them are used exclusively as conjunctions. The 
following are some of the most important: al8 when, as, 
bevor before, bis till, da as, since, damit (in order) that, dak 
that, ebe before, fall in case, indem while, indes (or indeffen) 
while, je the, naddem after, ob whether, jeit(dem) since, wihrend 
while, wann when, weil because, wenn when, if, weshalb where- 
fore, wie how, as, wo where, when, 3umal especially. In 
addition there are a number of compounds and conjunctive 
phrases, such as alg ob as if, al8 wenn as if, obgleid, obfdon, 
obiwobl though, wenngletd though, wenn... auch though, wenn... 
{chon though, je naddem according as, jobald as soon as, folang(e) 
as long as. The compounds of two(r), less frequently those 
of da(r), with prepositions and with adverbs of motion, such 
as wwodurd) whereby, wobin whither, may also act as subordi- 
nating conjunctions. 
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r. Obgleid), obwobl, objdon, and wwenngleic) often undergo separa- 
tion; as, ob er’8 gleich nicht fordert, fiiblt er’s doc) though he does not demand 
it, he feels it nevertheless. Separation is the rule with wenn... auc) and 
wenn... fdjon. Ob or wenn may then be omitted and the verb inverted. 
See § 608, 2. 

2. Se has as its correlate in the principal clause defto, um fo, or fe, 
giving the meaning the... the; as, je linger ich hore, defto Earer mird’s 
mir the longer I listen, the clearer it becomes to me. 

3. So is compounded with a few other adverbs than bald and {ang(e). 
918 sometimes accompanies compounds of fo; thus, fobald alg. Fol- 
lowed by an adjective or an adverb, occasionally even by a noun, and 
commonly with auc) farther on in the clause, fo has the general sense 
of however ; as, {o umiirdig id) aud) bin however unworthy I may be; jo 
gut man wablt, fann man fic) doch betriigen however well one chooses, one 
can nevertheless be deceived. ©o still occurs occasionally in the formerly 
common sense of if; as, vor Ende dtefer Wore bin ich, fo Gott will, bet 
eud) before the end of this week, if God is willing, I shall be with you. 

4. Wie can also be used with adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, commonly 
with auc) farther on in the clause, in the general sense of however; as, 
wie reich er auch ift however rich he may be. 

5. Much occurs with wann and wWwo in the sense of ever. For a similar 
use with relative pronouns see § 415. 

607. English Conjunctive Phrases. In translating from German 
into English it should be remembered that phrases, such as you know, 
for example, often show the logical connection between sentences and 
may therefore be legitimate renderings for German conjunctions, 
especially for adverbial ones. 


Omission of Conjunctions 


608. Conjunctions must ordinarily be expressed, but the 
following omissions occur frequently: 

t. Daf is often omitted after verbs of knowing, saying, 
thinking, seeming, and the like. The subordinate clause is 
then treated, so far as the order of words is concerned, as 
if it were a principal clause; as, er antwortete, er habe feine 
Zeit gehabt he answered that he had had no time; id glaub’, ev 
hat das Lachen verlernt J believe he has forgotten how to laugh. 

2. Wenn and ob are also often omitted. This occurs when 
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they would stand alone, if expressed, or in combination with 
als (als wenn, als ob), gleich, wobl, or fdon (obwobl, wenngleid, * 
etc.). The subordinate clause then takes the inverted order; 
as, fannft du, fo fomme in die Loge if you can, come to the box; 
als ginge die Reife mindeftens bis ans Cnbde der Welt as though 
the journey were at least to the end of the world; ijt er gleid) 
tot, fo war er doc) mein Freund though he is dead, he was never- 
theless my friend. 


INTERJECTIONS 


609. Interjections and other exclamatory words and 
phrases have essentially the same uses in German and Eng- 
lish. They may be classified as follows: 

t. Actual interjections, words used only in this office and 
expressing joy, sorrow, anger, fright, determination, and the 
like. Here may also be included imitations of the cries of 
animals and of other sounds, calls to animals, more or less 
meaningless words occurring in the refrains of songs, and the 
like; as, ac) ah, juchbe hetgh-ho, pfui fie, burr whoa, plump 
bump, hopfaja heyday, tralala folderol. 

2. Other parts of speech used after the manner of inter- 
jections, including oaths and imprecations and often groups 
of words in excited speech; as, wel woe! (Gott) bewabre God 
forbid! herein come in! donnerwetter confound it! mit eurem 
Gelde away with your money! id did) ebren I honor you! 

610. Interjections are often associated with nouns or their 
equivalents to.make an exclamatory phrase. The accom- 
panying words are generally in the nominative, but may be 
in the genitive, less frequently in the dative, and rarely in 
the accusative, or they may depend on a preposition; as, 
0 der Tor oh, the fool! o de& groben Qrrtums oh, the gross 
error! wel mit woe is me! pfui itber did) fie upon thee! An 
interjection may be followed by a subordinate clause; as, 
ach, da du falt oder warm wiireft J would thou wert hot or cold. 
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THE SENTENCE 


611. The classification of sentences is the same in English 
and German. In general, what may be said about the 
English sentence applies also to the German, and so only 
a few topics are discussed below. 


SUBJECT 


612. The subject is a noun in the nominative or anything 
that can be used as a noun, such as a pronoun, a substantive 
adjective, an infinitive, any part of speech used substan- 
tively, or a whole clause; as, der Rinig fam the king came; 
ich wei} es J know it; der Wltefte antwortete the oldest answered; 
feinen Fetnden verzeihen ift edel to pardon one’s enemies is noble; 
bag er nod) lebt, ift gewifs that he still lives is certain. 

1. A partitive genitive or a phrase with von is occasionally the sub- 
ject; as, folder Stellen waren iiberall such spots were everywhere ; geftern 
gingen von feinen Leuten vorbei yesterday some of his men went by. This 
construction was not uncommon formerly. See § 448, 2. 

613. Formal and Logical Subject. 8 is often used as 
an introductory (formal) subject, the real (logical) subject 
following the verb. This corresponds to the use of the 
expletive there in English, as in there were many children 
present, but e8 is more widely employed than there, frequently 
occurring where the latter would be impossible. 8 also 
often acts as the formal subject in anticipation of an infini- 
tive or subordinate clause which is the logical subject. Tllus- 
trations of both uses are: e8 entfteht ein Streit there arises 
a controversy; e& lidelt der See the lake smiles; e8 flopft jemand 
an die Xiir somebody is knocking at the door; e& ift fein Wunder, 
dag ibr denft gu triumen it is no wonder that you think you 
are dreaming; ¢8 ift fo elend betteln gu miiffen it is so wretched 
to have to beg. 


r. In impersonal constructions the logical subject may be in an 
oblique case or occur in a prepositional phrase. Thus, Sdiigen and Geld 
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are the logical subjects in the sentences, nidt grauet dem Sdhiiken auf 
jhwindlidtem Weg the hunter feels no horror on his dizzy way; e8 feblt 
immer an Gelb money is always lacking. The formal subject may be 
expressed by e8 or omitted. 


614. Omission of Subject. The imperative regularly 
appears without a subject (§ 553). Elsewhere the presence 
of the subject is the rule. The omission of the first person 
is, however, not uncommon in business or terse colloquial 
style. The second person is dropped less frequently and 
the third person least of all. Thus, neugierig, ibn ju jeben, 
foll ganz unferem Grogvater gletcen J am curious to see him, 
he is said to be exactly like our grandfather; wiirde dic) nidt 
erfannt haben, liebe Coufine; haft weniq von dem Familtengefidt 
I should not have recognized you, dear cousin; you have litile 
of the family look. Sch is also omitted in a few set expres- 
sions, such as bitte please, danfe thanks. 


1. The omission or retention of the grammatical subject e8 depends 
mostly on the position of the real subject. If the latter precedes the 
verb, e8 is commonly omitted. When e@ is the real subject, its omission 
is unusual. 


615. Insertion of Subject. When two or more verbs in 
the same construction have the same subject, it ordinarily 
accompanies the first of them only, but it, or a pronoun repre- 
senting it, may be repeated with each of the other verbs. 
This is the practice in English. Thus, der Bauer nabm den 
Ring, ftete thn an den Finger und begab fic auf den Heimmeg 
the peasant took the ring, put it on his finger, and started on 
his way home; ich babe ein Rind gehabt, und ich weif nidt, wo 
fie geftorben ift J had a child, and I do not know where she 
died. German regularly inserts a subject, however, if the 
relative position of one of the following verbs is changed 
by the introduction of an adverb, an object, or the like; 


thus, er war ein eifriger Weidmann, und mir hat er viel Gutes — 


errwiefen he was a zealous hunter and showed me much kind- 
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ness; am dritten Tage erbielt der Fremode fein Geld, und damn 
" perlieR er dte Stadt on the third day the stranger received his 
money and then left the town. See also under word-order, 
§ 683, 2. 

1. German often inserts a subject, predicate, or object in a subor- 
dinate clause in a manner contrary to English usage; as, indeffen ging 
der Wintérat etwas rafder, al’ ed feine Sewohnheit war meanwhile the 
judge went somewhat faster than was his custom. 


OMISSION OF VERB 


616. The circumstances under which the verb can be 
omitted are generally the same in German and English. 
German, however, often omits the simple tenses of fein from 
the predicate; as, ic) ftaune, Daf dir alles fremd J am astonished 
that all is strange to you. Another notable variation from 
English usage is the dropping of haben or fein of compound 
tenses in subordinate clauses; as, tu, was id) dir befohlen do 
what I have commanded you; fie ift geftorben, eh’ das lite 
gefommen she died before happiness came. The infinitive or 
past participle of a verb of motion is also often omitted if 
the direction of the motion is shown by an adverb or a prepo- 
sitional phrase; as, wenn der Sug in die Kirche hinein tft when 
the procession has entered the church; aber ich mug betm but 
must go home; drum will id) ins Hreie therefore I want to go 
outdoors. 

NEGATIVES 

617. Not only nidt, but also fein, niemand, nie, niemals, 
etc., are to be counted among the negatives. Other words 
and phrases, such as Senfer, Teufel, (Gott) bebiite or bewabre, 
may be, in effect, strong negatives; as, den Teufel habt ibr 
the devil you have (that is, you have nol). 

618. Double negatives still occur, as in English, in the 
speech of the uneducated and were not uncommon, as  sur- 
vivals from former usage, in older literature; as, da fomnen 
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wir feinen Befdetd nicjt geben we can’t give no information 
about that; feine Yuft von fener Seite no breeze from any side. 
619. Pleonastic Negative. An unnecessary negative, fre- 
quent in older literature, is still found occasionally in subor- 
dinate clauses after words of hindering, forbidding, doubting, 
etc., also after comparatives, after ohne daf and some 
temporal conjunctions if the principal clause is negative, and 
in some other relations; as, du haft dich recht veradndert, feit ich 
dich nicht gefehen you have changed very much since I (last) 
saw you; leicter ware fte dir 3u entbebren, als jte es jenem guten 
Mann nicht tft it would be easier for you to do without it than 
for that good man; ich zweifle faum, dag fie nicht am Ende alles 
geftehen werde J hardly doubt that she will finally confess all. 


INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS 


620. Independent elements are independent in the sense 
‘that they stand outside of the framework of the sentence, 
but they may be closely connected in meaning with the 
sentence which they accompany. Such elements are nouns 
and pronouns in the nominative (vocative) of direct address 
(§ 433), the nominative (§ 434) and accusative absolute 
(§ 471), the infinitive (§ 573) and the present (§ 583, 5) and 
past (§ 586, 7) participles in absolute constructions, and inter- 
jections (§ 609). Appositive elements stand between the 
ordinary subordinate and the independent elements, being 
less closely related to the structure of the sentence than the 
former, and more closely than the latter. For apposition 
see § 473. 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


621. Subordinate clauses are commonly classified as sub- 
stantive, adjective, and adverbial, in accordance with the 
parts of speech which they represent. 

622. Substantive (or noun) clauses have the force of a 
noun and may be subdivided as follows: 
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t. Subject clauses, which serve as the subject of a verb; 
thus, dDaf} er nod) lebt, ift qewi that he still lives is certain; ob 
eure Hriichte reifen, fteht bet Gott whether your fruits ripen is 
in God’s hands; wer nicht erlag, entfloh whoever did not succumb 
fled; was nie auf dem Schlachtfeld erhirt war, gefdah hier what 
had never been heard of on a battlefield happened here. 


(a) A subject clause introduced by a conjunction, especially by 
daf, frequently stands in nominal apposition with a neuter pronoun, 
most often e8, which acts as the formal subject of the principal clause; 
as, e8 tft gut, daf thr das Griedifde angefangen habt zt is good that you 
have begun Greek. In a similar way, der and dag in the principal clause 
may represent wer and was in the subordinate clause; as, wer dir ed 
jest gefagt bat, der wird nichts Bsjes damit gemeint haben whoever said it 
to you just now, (he) surely meant nothing bad by it. 


2. Predicate clauses, which are rather infrequent and rep- 
resent the predicate noun; as, du bift nicht, der du fchetnit you 
are not the person that you seem to be; was ich gemefen, merd’ 
id) wieder what I have been I shall be again. ‘The clause may 
also be in nominal apposition with a pronoun. 

3. Object clauses, which represent the near or remote ob- 
jects of verbs; as, der Urgt bilft, wem er helfen fann the physician 
helps whom he can (help); ich glaub’, er bat das Lachen verlernt 
I believe he has forgotten how to laugh; id wei nidt ob er 
mich fennt I do not know whether he knows me. 


(a) Nominal apposition with a pronoun occurs frequently, as ex- 
plained with subject clauses; thus, ob ich weisltdh gebandelt, ich weif es 
nicjt I do not know whether I have acted wisely; wem nicht 3u raten tft, dem 
ift aud) nicht gu helfen who will not be advised cannot be helped erther. 


4. Appositive clauses, explaining a noun or the equivalent 
‘of a noun; as, fie hatten nur die einige Bejorgnis, dak der Kinig 
ihnen entrinnen midjte they had only the one fear, that the king 
might escape them; die Hoffnung, daf fte den Sieg davon tragen 
witrden the hope that they would win the victory. If the clause 
represents a prepositional phrase, it regularly appears in 
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apposition with a compound of da(r) and a preposition; as, 
baf} diefe weder treulos nocd) betdrt, darauf Hatt’ id) gejdmworen 
that these are neither faithless nor deluded, I would have taken 
my oath to that. For subject, predicate, and object clauses 
in nominal apposition with a neuter pronoun see above. 

5. With a preposition; as, der Tag verging, ohne dak Regine 
wieberfebrte the day passed without Regina’s returning; aufer 
daf man Fliigel haben midhte except that one would like to have 
wings. Only a few prepositions can thus govern a clause. 

623. Adjective clauses modify a noun or the equivalent 
of a noun. They are commonly introduced by a relative 
pronoun or a relative adverb, alone or in compound, but 
may be introduced by a conjunction; as, ein Denfd, der nie 
mit fich felbft gufrieden tft @ person who is never satisfied with 
himself; feit dem Tage, wo der frembde YWryt zu deinem Water 
fam since the day when the strange physician came to your 
father; das alte Geld und die Ketten meiner feligen Ntutter, wovon 
nod) nidts verfauft ift the old coins and the chains of my 
deceased mother, of which nothing has yet been sold; die Art, 
wie er fic) benimmt, gefallt mir nidt the way in which he behaves 
does not please me. 

624. Adverbial clauses commonly modify a verb, but 
may modify an adjective or adverb. They are introduced 
by a number of different conjunctions and may be roughly 
divided into the following classes, as in English: 1. Time: 
alg fic) Der Sturm gelegt hatte, fing der Graf an when the storm 
had ceased, the count began. 2. Place: ich fand ibn, wo id 
ibn fuchte J fownd him where I looked for him. 3. Comparison 
or degree: jest find wir genau fo arm, wie vor zwanzig Sabren 
now are we exacily as poor as twenty years ago; je linger id - 
hire, dejto Flarer wird’s mir the longer I listen the clearer it 
becomes to me. 4. Result or consecutive clauses: und er ftie® 
einen gellenden Biff aus, fo daf die franfe Frau im Vette empor- 
fubr and he gave a shrill whistle so that the sick woman started 
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up in her bed; die Unternehmungen meines Bujens find ju grof, 
alg dag du ihnen tm Wege jtehen follte{t the enterprises of my ~ 
bosom are too great for you to stand in their way. 5. Cause 
or reason: jebt fterb’ ich, weil ic) fprach) now I die because I 
spoke. 6. Purpose or final clauses: denn das fag’ ic) eud, 
Damit ihr’s wiffet for I tell you that that you may know it. 
7. Condition: wenn Augen je geflebt haben, fo flehten dtefe zf 
eyes ever begged, these begged. See also § 535. 8. Concession: 
ob er’3 gleich nicht fordert, fiiblt er’8 doc) though he does not 
demand it, he feels it nevertheless. 


Order of Words 


625. In the following statement of the rules for word- 
order the subject is understood to be the subject word with 
all its modifiers, so far as they stand in immediate connec- 
tion with it. Thus, in the sentences die Beute der Preufen 
war fehr grof and ein junger Bauer, mit dem ed in der Wirtfdaft 
nicht recht vorwarts gehen wollte, fa auf feinem Pfluge, the sub- 
jects are the words die to Breugen, and etn to wollte, inclusive. 

626. The term personal verb is here understood to mean 
the part of the verb form inflected for person and number. 
In simple tenses this is the verb itself; in compound tenses 
it is the auxiliary; as, du gebft, ihr ha bt gelobt, er ift 
gefangen, fie wird fommen, wir wurden gefeben. 

627. The general connectives (§ 601) have no effect on 
the word-order, but the adverbial (§ 602) and subordinating 
(§ 605) conjunctions and all other connectives, such as rela- 
tive pronouns and adverbs and compounds of bda(r) and 
wwo(r) with prepositions, should be carefully noticed for their 
effect on the position of the personal verb. 


PosItION OF SUBJECT AND PERSONAL VERB IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES 


628. In principal clauses we distinguish between the 
normal and the inverted order. These terms are usual and 
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convenient, but it should not be thought that the so-called 
normal order is more natural or regular than the inverted. 

629. Normal Order. ‘The personal verb follows the sub- 
ject; as, du baft mid erlift you have freed me; die Beute der 
PBreufen war febr qrofi the booty of the Prussians was very great; 
id) will’S dem BWater fagen J will tell it to father; ich habe dtd) 
leben laffen J have let you live; das gebt dich nicht an that does 
not concern you; fie waren beide vom Gutsbherrn eingeladen 
worden they had both been invited by the squire. 


1. Separable prefixes, participles and infinitives in compound tenses 
and in the passive, and infinitives dependent on the modal auxiliaries 
or laffen are regularly carried over to the end of the clause, as illustrated 
in the German:sentences above. For the position of other elements of 
the sentence see $$ 640-657. 

2. English may insert another element between the subject and the 
verb of the principal clause; as, J often went. This is generally improper 
in German, the regular construction being ic) ging oft or, with inversion, 
oft ging ich. Rather frequent exceptions occur with aber (§ 601). 2), 
fedod, alfo, ntinlid) (§ 602, r), and a few other words of the same general 
character; as, er aber Weinte but he wept. 

(a) Adverbs and prepositional phrases modifying the subject word 
can, of course, precede the personal verb; as, die 3u Gaus ift meine 
Stiefmutter the one at home is my stepmother. 


630. Inverted Order. The personal verb precedes the 
subject; as, fo verging Qabr wm Qabr thus year after year 
passed; fiebft du den grogen Baum da do you see the big tree 
there? einen Sdhulineifter batten wir we had a schoolmaster; 
darauf lief der Hund mit der Pringeffin guvite’ then the dog ran 
back with the princess; faum hatte er dte8 ausgelproden scarcely 
had he said this. 


1. Unless they stand first and cause the inversion, separable prefixes, 
participles and infinitives in compound tenses and in the passive, and 
infinitives dependent on the modal auxiliaries or laffen are regularly 
carried over to the end. of the clause, as illustrated with the normal 
order and in the sentences above. For the position of other elements 
of the sentence see §§ 640-657. ‘ 
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631. Causes of Inversion. Inversion results if any ele- 
ment except the subject (and, of course, except the general 
connectives) is placed first. The personal verb or any other 
element, including a subordinate clause, may be given the 
first place, either because it is emphatic or because it is the 
natural starting point with reference to a preceding sentence 
or in the mind of the speaker. 

632. The inverted order is therefore found in questions 
(except when the subject is an interrogative pronoun), in 
commands, wishes, and exhortations, in sentences introduced 
by the expletive e8, and often in exclamatory sentences; as, 
liebt eine Mutter thr Kind nicht does not a mother love her child ? 
maden wir ein Ende let us come to an end; e& foftet nun das 
frembde Holz am meiften foreign wood now costs the most; war 
id) etn Dummfopf J was a blockhead! 


1. Occasionally a question is shown by the tone of the voice, though 
the words are in the normal order; as, ihr feid ein Maler your are a 
painter? The normal order is not uncommon in the third person of 
the subjunctive of wishing and of the imperative subjunctive, and may 
occur in other persons; as, Gott geb’ dir Heilung God grant you healing ! 

2. Dod is often inserted for emphasis in exclamatory sentences; as, 
war dod fein fleines Herz von gang derfelben Sebhnfucht erfiillt was his little 
heart not filled with the very same yearning! bab’ id) den Markt und die 
Strafen dod nie fo einfam gefehen really, I have never seen the streets 
and the market so deserted. Exclamatory sentences may also have the 
transposed order; see § 639. 

3. Inversion without e$ occurs frequently in poetry and occasion- 
ally in prose; as, waren einft vier {cjlimme Briider there were once four bad 
brothers. 


633. Inversion due to any Element. Declarative sen- 
tences take the inverted order if any subordinate element 
stands first. ‘These elements are: (a) An adverbial con- 
junction; as, desmegen werbde ich fte nicht mehr erwarten conse- 
quently I shall no longer look for her. (b) An object, direct 
or indirect; as, den Sut nahm er ab he took off his hat. (c) An 
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adverbial modifier, such as a simple adverb, an adverbial 
accusative, or a prepositional phrase; as, lange Dauerte Ddiejer 
neue Kampf this new struggle lasted long; mit dir geh’ ich nidt 
I'll not go with you. (d) A predicate adjective, noun, or 
pronoun; as, bitb{d) find fie nict they are not pretty. (e) The 
rest of the verb form, including the separable prefix; as, 
ein ftiirzt der Getnd the enemy rushes in; und j{diigen foll 
fie dtefes tapfere Schwert and this valiant sword shall protect 
her. (f) An appositive or absolute construction; as, bon 
Erlen gedect, fonnte er fie friiber feben, als fie thn concealed by 
elders, he could see her sooner than she him. (g) An infinitive; 
as, anftatt 3u lachen, weinte er instead of laughing he wept. For 
inversion due to a subordinate clause see § 634. 


x. As a rule, only one element can thus stand first, though it may 
consist of a number of words; as, von heute auf morgen, oder tenn es 
hodfommt, von heute bis itbers Sabr, bat man fic) befonnen between to-day 
and to-morrow, or in a year from to-day at most, one will have changed his 
mind. But such a combination as at ten o’clock in the morning at the 
front door of the courthouse consists of two elements, only one of which 
could ordinarily stand at the beginning of a German sentence, the other 
following the personal verb. 

2. As only one cause for inversion is allowed, as a rule, modifiers 
of a second or later verb with the same subject regularly follow their 
verb, or a new subject is inserted; as, am bdritten Tage erbielt der Frembde 
fein Geld und verlief} Dann die Stadt (on the third day the stranger received 
his money and then left the city) or, with inserted subject, am ae 
Tage erhielt der Fremde fein Geld, und dann verlief er die Stadt. 

3. Commonly only the first of two or more clauses joined by a general 
connective will be inverted by an element at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. The other clauses will ordinarily have the normal order or intro- 
duce a new reason for inversion; as, da flang eine Glode, und das Laden 
verftummte then a bell sounded and the laughter ceased. Questions regu- 
larly keep the inverted order, however, and sometimes other clauses. _ 

4. An adverb modifying the subject can stand first without causing 
inversion; as, nidjt jeder Lefer hatte an feiner Stelle fein migen not every 
reader (of my book) would have liked to be in his place. Several of the ad- 
verbial conjunctions, especially dod) and jedod, often precede the sub- 
ject without causing inversion, and some others, particulary mun, 
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ferner, endlid), and the ordinal adverbs erftens, jmeitens, etc., can also 
stand first in the clause without resulting inversion if they are cut off 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

634. Inversion due to a Subordinate Clause. If the 
subordinate precedes the principal clause, the latter is regu- 
larly inverted and is then often introduced by da, fo, or a 
similar word; as, al jtc& der Sturm gelegt hatte, fing der Graf 
an when the storm had ceased, the count began; wenn Gie in 
Yena find, jo find wir nabe bei einander when you are in Jena, 
we shall be near together. Or if the principal clause is inserted 
within the subordinate, inversion results; as, »Guter ann,“ 
vief er, nich batte nidjt fo viele Worte madjen follen” “ My good 
man,” he cried, “I ought not to have talked so much!” 

1. If the introductory particle is omitted, the principal clause is 


occasionally not inverted; as, wenn unfer Ricard ftirbt, du haft ihn gemorbdet 
if our Richard dies, you will have murdered him. 


635. Position of Subject in Inverted Order. The subject 
of an inverted clause usually comes directly after the per- 
sonal verb, as illustrated above. But an unimportant word, 
commonly a pronoun as direct or indirect object, may pre- 
cede it, or the subject may be carried over to the end of 
the sentence to make it emphatic (§ 641, 2), to bring it 
nearer to a dependent adjective clause (§ 656), or for 
some other reason. 


PosITION OF SUBJECT AND PERSONAL VERB IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


636. Transposed Order. The personal verb regularly 
stands last in the subordinate clause. This arrangement 
of words is called the transposed, or dependent, order; as, 
wer Sand an ihn legt, forme felber in Verhaft whoever lays 
hand on him will himself be arrested; wie fommt es, dah ihr 
cinander fo frembd geworbden feid how does it come that you have 
become such strangers to each other? al8 die Liir fich binter 
dem Sungen gejdloffen hatte, wiederholte die Hausfrau thre Frage 
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when the door had closed behind the boy, the housewife repeated 
her question. The other elements, except the subject and 
the personal verb, generally have the same position as in the 
normal or inverted order. 


1. But an auxiliary with two infinitives regularly precedes 
them both; as, viel beffer, alg fte e8 batten tun finnen much 
better than they could have done it. In freer construction the 
auxiliary sometimes precedes an infinitive and a participle in 
the active, or both participles in the passive voice; as, Da id 
porausfab, dag der Herr Major es felbft qutwillig wiirde geraumt 
haben since I foresaw that the major himself would have willingly 
vacated 1t. 


2. An auxiliary with two or more verbs or two or more clauses 
joined by general connectives regularly stands at the end, in the 
transposed order, as does also a verb with two or more coérdinate 
modifiers; as, ba8 Gchidfal der Stadt rubte darauf, dag der OQamm durd-= 
{ehleift oder durdftocjen wurde the fate of the city depended on the dike’s 
being leveled or pierced ; fie fragte, wo id ihn getroffen und ob id) mit ibm 
gefproden hatte she asked where I had encountered him and whether I 
had spoken with him; die wilden Ganje find fdwer gu fojiefen, weil fie fdnell 
und fehr hod) fliegen wild geese are hard to shoot because they fly swiftly 
and very high. 

3. When two or more subordinate clauses are introduced by one 
connective, they should all take the transposed order, but the rule may 
be violated in familiar speech; as, das ijt nidt recht, Bater, dafi ihr rettet 
und aft euren Sohn laufen it is not right, father, that you ride and let your 
son go on foot. The usual order would be und euren Sohn Laufen laft. 


637. Position of Subject in Transposed Order. The sub- 
ject of a subordinate clause regularly stands immediately 
after the connective, but may be preceded by an unemphatic 
word, commonly a pronoun as direct or indirect object. If 
the connective is part of a phrase, as is often true of the 
relative pronoun, the whole phrase precedes the subject; 
as, der Turm, auf deffen Spite Sie eine Fahne feben the tower 
on top of which you see a flag. A relative pronoun may, of 
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course, be at the same time connective and subject; as, 
ein Baum, welder feine Friidte triigt a tree that bears no fruit. 

638. Omission of Connective. The relative pronoun can- 
not be omitted in German. Certain conjunctions are, how- 
ever, often omitted, and the rules for the transposed order 
do not then apply. For details see § 608. 

639. Exclamatory sentences often have the transposed 
order, even if not introduced by a subordinating conjunction; 
as, wie du ausfiehft how you do look! wer dic) fo finde zf any one 
should find you doing this! dak id) thm die Zabne nidt austreten 
foll what a pity that I can’t kick his teeth out! For the in- 
verted order in such sentences see § 632. 


PosITION OF OTHER ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE 


640. The elements of the sentence, except the subject 
and the personal verb, usually have the same position in 
either principal or subordinate clauses. They are as follows: 


Modifiers of the Verb 


641. The modifiers of the verb are arranged in accordance 
with the two following principles: 

1. Ingeneral, any modifier of the verb of a principal clause 
can be made prominent by being put first. For illustrations 
see § 633. This principle applies to subordinate clauses only 
when the conjunction dai is omitted. See § 608, 1. 

(a) The desire to make an element emphatic is not the only reason 
for putting it first. It may take this position because it naturally con- 
nects with what has been said before, or because it represents what is 
uppermost in the mind of the speaker, or for the sake of clearness, 
variety, or euphony. The first position is therefore important but not 
necessarily more emphatic than one farther on in the sentence. 

». Otherwise the position of the modifiers of the verb is 
generally the same in both principal and subordinate clauses. 
They stand within their clause and are arranged in the re- 
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verse order of their importance, the less important coming 
earlier, the more important later. Emphasis can therefore 
be given to a word or phrase by moving it from its usual 
position and bringing it nearer the end of the clause. The 
following statement of the position of the modifiers of the 
verb is only a more detailed illustration of the operation of 
this second principle. 

642. Objects. The objects usually stand before the other 
modifiers of the verb. Pronoun objects precede noun ob- 
jects; as, ic) qebe dir mein Pferd J give you my horse; ich will’s 
dem Vater fagen J will tell it to father; wenn man ihn der 
Srethett ganz beraubt zf he is entirely deprived of his freedom. 

1. Of two or more pronoun objects, the accusative usually 
precedes the dative or the genitive, but a long pronoun, such 
as biefer or derjelbe, follows a short one without regard to case. 
On the other hand, eg is often shortened to ’8 and placed after 
another pronoun. In the inverted or transposed order a 
personal or reflexive pronoun often precedes the subject. 
Thus, ich) habe e8 dir gefagt J have said it to you; verzeibe mir’s 
forgive me for it; erbarme Gott fic) deiner God have pity on 
you; man nimmt uns alles they take everything from us; der 
Diirftige foll fic) derfelben erfreuen the needy shall rejoice in 
them; da 3etgte ihm der Bauer feinen Wing then the peasant 
showed him his ring. But a relative pronoun, even if it is 
the object, must stand at the beginning of its clause. 

2. The order of noun objects is usually dative, accusative, 
genitive, but a. noun object denoting a person usually pre- 
cedes one denoting a thing, without regard to case; as, bevor 
du deinem Cindrud YWorte leihft before you lend words to your 
impression; Yoozu foll man einem Wigner die Wahrheit fagen 
why should one tell the truth to a liar? er -befchuldigte feinen 
Diener der Untreue he accused his servant of unfaithfulness; fie 
haben den armen Mann feinem Schicfal itberlaffen they have 
left the poor man to his fate. 
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643. Adverbs. Adverbs usually follow objects, but one 
of time often precedes a noun object, and others may do so. 
Among adverbs the order of occurrence is ordinarily time, 
place, manner, quantity, but there are frequent exceptions, 
due to the relative importance of the words concerned. 
Thus, du wobn{t bier fehr bequem you live here very comfortably ; 
er arbettete immer flethig he always worked industriously; ich 
habe geftern meinen alten Vater befucht J visited my aged father 
yesterday; der Bauer drehte den Ming tiglic) wobl zwanjzigmal 
am Finger um the peasant twisted the ring on his finger perhaps 
twenty times a day. . 

644. Adverbial and Prepositional Phrases. Adverbial 
genitives and accusatives and prepositional phrases com- 
monly follow simple adverbs. They are not necessarily 
emphatic, but their length naturally gives them an important 
position. If several of such phrases occur in the same sen- 
tence, they are arranged in the reverse order of their impor- 
tance; as, wir fpetfen gewibhnlic) um fechs Uhr we dine generally 
at six o’clock; {te gingen lange in einem finfteren Gange bin they 
walked for a long while in a dark passage; da du ftets fo viel 
widtigere Dinge im Kopf gehabt hajt since you have always had 
so much more important things in mind; ev jak am ltebften auf 
bem Stuble neben ihr he liked best to sit in the chair next to 
her; bier liegt fie nun fechs endlofe Woden lang here she has been 
lying for six endless weeks. 

645. Negative Adverbs. tidjt, nie, niemalg, and similar 
negative adverbs commonly follow all the other adverbial 
modifiers of the verb, owing to their great importance in the 
sentence; as, Jtaberes fann man von ihr nicht erfabren one can- 
not learn the details from her; id babe meinen Freund lange 
nicht gefeben I have not seen my friend for a long time. 


1. This rule applies only to a negative modifying the sentence as 
a whole. If the negative modifies any part of the sentence, as is perhaps 
most often the case, it precedes that part; thus, nicht gerne verfdjent’ th 
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bie abgetragene Letnwand J do not like to give away the worn-out linen ; 
nicht jenen werd’ ic)’s offenbaren J shall not reveal it to those. 

646. Predicate Adjectives or Nouns. These regularly fol- 
low adverbial modifiers; as, Rautendelein wird fiir einen Yaugen- 
blicf fichtbar Rauwtendelein is visible for a moment; jeien Sie 
mir nicht gram do not be angry with me; id bin ein ganjzes Yabr 
franf gewejen J was ill for a whole year; wit marten tuner 
wreunde we were always friends. 

647. The position of the separable prefix and of the remainder of 
the verb in compound tenses has been illustrated in connection with 


each of the orders. The separable prefix is, in effect, an emphatic 
adverbial modifier which has now taken a fixed position in the sentence. 


Modifiers of the Noun 


648. 1. Articles, pronominals, and adjectives, including 
participles used adjectively, precede their noun; as, dag 
arme Wtidcden the poor girl; unter diefem und jenem Bor- 
wande on this or that pretext. Though occasionally found 
in prose, the position of an adjective after its noun is poet- 
icale See_§ 323: 

2. A dependent genitive or prepositional phrase regu- 
larly follows its noun; as, ein Gefiihl de8 Stoljes a feeling 
of pride; der grifte Teil der Fiirften the majority of the princes; 
ein Glocdenfpiel aus edelftem Metall a chime of bells of the finest 
metal; ein alter Onfel von mtr an old uncle of mine. But 
even in prose the genitive, especially of proper names, 
not infrequently precedes its noun, while poetry allows a 
free arrangement. See § 439. 

3. Adverbs generally follow the words they limit, but a 
few precede, as in English; thus, Diefer Borbang bier this 
curtain here; nicht jeder Yefer not every reader. P 

4. An appositive generally follows its noun, but occasionally pre- 
cedes. For illustrations see under the subject of apposition, § 473 


For an appositive as the cause of inversion see § 638. A dependent 
infinitive follows its noun. See § 652, 3. 


~~ 
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Modifiers of Adjectives, Participles, and Adverbs 


649. Modifiers of adjectives, participles, and adverbs pre- 
cede the word modified, as; febr {cin very beautiful; redyt 
bald very soon; halb erzitrnt half angered; des Thrones verluftig 
deprived of the throne; div gleich) like you. But a dependent 
noun or pronoun may follow, and a dependent prepositional 
phrase usually does follow, a predicate or appositive adjec- 
tive; as, reid) an Gefistum rich in possessions. On the other 
hand, all the modifiers precede an adjective or a participle 
which stands before its noun; as, ein etwas foft{pieliges, nur 
fiir woblgefpidte Birjen ausfiihrbares Unterhaltungs{piel a some- 
what expensive amusement, feasible only for well-lined purses. 
A dependent infinitive follows its adjective. See § 652, 3. 


SUMMARIES 


650. Omitting minor matters found above, the following summaries 
give the position of the important elements in each of the orders: 

1. Normal Order. Subject, Personal Verb, 1. Objects, 2. Simple 
adverbs, 3. Adverbial and prepositional phrases, 4. Negative ad- 
verbs, 5. Predicate adjective or noun, 6. Separable prefix, 7. Re- 
mainder of verb form in compound tenses. 

2. Inverted Order. Inverting element (if any), Personal Verb, 
Subject, the other elements as in the normal order. 

3. Transposed Order. Connective (if different from the subject), 
Subject, the other elements as in the normal order, Personal Verb. 


INFINITIVES 


651. Modifiers. The modifiers of an infinitive regularly 
precede it; as, mun baft du weiter nichts zu tun, al8 dic) Hier 
unten in die Furde gu ftellen you have nothing further to do 
now than to place yourself down here in the furrow; etten 
BVerlornen zu beweinen, ift auch mannlic) to weep for a lost one 


is manly too. 
652. Position. The place of the infinitive when part of 


a compound tense or dependent on a modal auxiliary has 
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already been illustrated. The substantive infinitive has the 
place that a noun would have in the sange construction. 
The infinitive, with or without ju, used as the subject takes 
the position of the subject. The place of the infinitive in 
other constructions is as follows: 

1. The infinitive without 3u dependent on verbs takes 
the same position as an infinitive dependent on a modal 
auxiliary; thus, er bérte feine frifde Stimme durds Haus 
{challen he heard his clear voice sound through the house; wer 
‘hat ibn von Tapferfeit jemals reden hiren who has ever heard 
him talk of courage ? 

2. The infinitive with 3u dependent on a verb stands gen- 
erally outside the framework of its clause. Unless the infini- 
tive phrase is short, it is cut off from the rest of the clause 
by acomma. Thus, alles war erquidt, mic) 3u erquicen every- 
thing was refreshed to refresh me; e8 tit fein Wunder, dak ibr 
denft zu traumen zt is no wonder that you think you are dream- 
ing; ich verjuchte e8 thm auszureden J tried to dissuade him 
from it. But if the infinitive phrase is short, it may stand 
within its clause; as, id) fing bitterlic) 3u meinen an J began 
to weep biiterly. 

3. The infinitive with 3u dependent on a noun or an adjec- 
tive regularly follows the word which it modifies; other words 
may intervene. Thus, dite Hoffnung, Sie hier zu feben the 
hope of seeing you here; diejer Brief ijt fchrwer 3u lefen this letter 
is hard to read; er ging mit dem Gedanfen um, Torf darin 3u 
ftechen he contemplated cutting peat there. 

4. The infinitive, with or without 3u, in real or nominal 
apposition regularly follows whatever it explains. For illus- 
trations see § 572. : 


POSITION OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


653. A subordinate clause generally precedes or follows 
the principal clause on which it depends. The former of 
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these two positions is perhaps the commoner. A position 
within the principal clause is alse not uncommon with cer- 
tain kinds of clauses, as will be explained below. Whatever 
its position, the subordinate clause is invariably set off by 
a comma or commas. 

654. Subject and object clauses commonly take a posi- 
tion in agreement with their office. Most often the subject 
clause precedes and the object clause follows the rest of the 
principal clause. For illustrations see § 622, 1and 3. They 
may, however, reverse these positions. They stand com- 
paratively rarely within the principal clause; as, fo aber 
mag ibn, wem er munbdet, trinfen in this condition whoever 
relishes it may drink 1t. 

655. Predicate clauses regularly follow all the other 
modifiers of the main verb, but they may stand first and 
cause inversion. For illustrations see § 622, 2. 

656. Adjective clauses generally stand next to the word 
on which they depend and are therefore often within the 
principal clause. They also often take a position after the 
principal clause, as follows: 1. The word on which the clause 
depends may be moved from its usual position and carried 
over to the end of its clause; as, td will nicjts voraushaben 
vor denen, die es fich fauer werden Laffen J wish to have no advan- 
tage over those who work hard; da waren mein die Waren, dte 
Sie retteten then the wares which you saved were mine. 2. Oftener 
one word or more is allowed to stand between the govern- 
ing word and the dependent clause; as, fte tat einige Fragen 
an ifn, die er fur; beantwortete she asked him a few questions 
which he answered briefly; ex fegte Dinge aufs Spiel, die jeden 
andern bitten zdgern maden he ventured things which would 
have made any one else hesitate. 

657. Adverbial clauses generally precede or follow the 
principal clause. For illustrations see § 624. If such a 
clause modifies some word rather than the whole of the 
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sentence, it can, of course, stand within the principal clause; 
as, jest, Da er ein alter Mann ift, will’s ihm immer nod nicht 
befjer geben now that he is an old man things still go no better 
with him. An adverbial clause modifying the whole of a 
sentence occasionally stands within the principal clause, but 
it then takes such a position as would be given to a simple 
adverb. Therefore such an arrangement as is found in the 
sentence we, after we had heard his story, complied with his 
request, seems unnatural in German. 


658. Only comparatively simple sentences, involving the relations 
of one principal and one subordinate clause, have _been considered 
above. The more complicated sentence, in which several principal 
or subordinate clauses appear or in which subordinate clauses modify 
other subordinate clauses, does not come within the scope of the 
grammar. 

659. The rules for word-order given above are intended to represent 
the common practice in careful contemporary prose. Poetry has 
always allowed itself many liberties. Older prose also presents many 
exceptions, for much that has now hardened into a rule was formerly 
only a tendency. The desire to be clear or emphatic or to give a better 
balance to the sentence likewise causes many deviations from these 
rules in good modern prose. Nevertheless they do represent the general 
practice of to-day and should be carefully observed by the foreigner 
who attempts to write and speak German. No one can appreciate the 
niceties of German style who is not well schooled and grounded in the 
principles which determine everyday usage. 


PART [iI 


FORMATION OF WORDS, RELATION OF GER- 
MAN TO ENGLISH, BRIEF HISTORY OF 
THE LANGUAGE 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


660. Some acquaintance with the manner in which German words 
are formed is necessary, as the language has built itself out of itself 
with far fewer additions from other languages than is the case with 
English. The discussion of the subject here is unavoidably very ele- 
mentary, as it must be confined to modern German, without reference 
to the older periods of the language or to allied languages. 

661. The root is the monosyllabic basis from which words are de- 
rived by changes in the root itself or by the addition of prefixes and 
suffixes. Words that show no marks of derivation so far as German 
alone is concerned are considered primitive or root words here, though 
the testimony of allied languages may prove them to be derivative. 


DERIVATION OF WORDS 


662. Derivation by suffix is the commonest method in 
German. For the sake of greater clearness the three methods 
of derivation (change in the root, suffix, prefix) are treated 
separately below, but it should not be forgotten that two 
or even all three of these processes may have helped to form 
a word. 


663. The prefixes and suffixes, according to the generally accepted 
theory, were once independent words, and some of them have, in fact, 
existed as such within historic times. (For a suffix in the making see 
§ 673, 12). They originally made compounds, but they gradually lost 
their separate meaning through frequent use in this office and became, 
in more or less mutilated form, mere prefixes and suffixes. According 
to the same theory the endings of inflection were also once independent 
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words that, by a similar process, sank to mere terminations. Their use 
is different, however. They are added or dropped as the syntactical 
construction demands, while the prefixes and suffixes of derivation 
remain as necessary parts of the new words. A sharp distinction is 
therefore made between inflection and derivation. 


DERIVATION OF VERBS 


664. Primitive Verbs. We may regard as primitive nearly 
all strong verbs, and weak verbs which were originally strong; 
as, walten rule. To these may be added a few other weak 
verbs that show no marks of derivation in any known period 
of the language; as, haben have and leben Jive. 

665. Derivation by Addition of Infinitive Ending. This 
is a convenient way of explaining the process from the point 
of view of the modern language. Originally, however, the 
suffix t(j), G, or &, was put between stem and ending, as is 
shown by the former weak infinitive endings jan, an, and 
én. These three endings all weakened to en, but the vowel 
modification caused by jan has remained and has been ex- 
tended to a number of verbs not historically entitled to it. 
The following two classes embrace nearly all of the verbs 
derived by adding en: 

1. Those derived from strong verbs, mostly from the 
stem of the past singular; as, fithren lead, from fabren; 
legen Jay, from fliegen; fiillen fell, from fallen. Most of such 
derivatives are causatives. 

2. Those derived from nouns and adjectives, often with- 
out vowel modification, as many of the verbs are of late 
derivation. If vowel modification is present, it is due to the 
causes explained above or to a modified vowel already in 
the noun or adjective. Thus, pfliigen plow, from Pflug; fugen 
set foot, from Fup; atmen breathe, from Atem; wirmen warm, 
from warm; griinen become green, from griin; trodnen dry, 
from troden. 
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(a) Some of the verbs belonging to these classes also 
undergo consonant change; as, biiden stoop, from biegen; 
Deen cover, from Dad). 

666. Derivation by Suffix. These are recognizable suf- 
fixes, thus differing from the hidden ones mentioned in the 
preceding section. For convenience the infinitive ending 
(e)n is added to them here: 

1. Gln, ern, igen form some derivative verbs directly; 
as, hanbdeln act, from Hand; funfeln sparkle, from gunte; 
folgern infer, from folgen; fteigern enhance, from fteigen; endigen 
end, from Ende; reinigen clean, from rein. Verbs in elm may 
have diminutive or disparaging force; as, liidheln smile, from 
laden; frémmeln affect piety, from fromm. 


(a) But most of the verbs apparently derived by the aid of these 
suffixes are from adjectives ending in ig or from nouns or adjectives end- 
ing in el or er, and belong under § 665, 2. 


2. Seren is an accented suffix of foreign origin, and most 
of its derivatives are from Latin or French stems, though a 
few come from German; as, ftudieren study, {harmieren charm, 
haufieren peddle. Verbs in teren were once far more numerous 
than now. 

3. Chen, fcen, fen, sen, and engem are each found in a few 
verbs; as, orden listen, from bhéren; fetl{dhen haggle, from feil; 
benamfen name, from Name; fdlucgen sod, from {dlucten ; 
faulengen Joaf, from faul. 

667. Derivation by Prefix. Only the inseparable prefixes 
be, ent (or emp), et, ge, ver, get, and mif} are prefixes of deriva- 
tion. The separable prefixes and those used both separably 
and inseparably exist as independent words, and verbs formed 
with them are considered compounds here. 


1. These inseparable prefixes are frequently placed before verbs 
to form new verbs. The resulting verb commonly differs more or less 
in meaning from the simple verb, but not always. 
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2. They may also be added to many verbs from nouns or adjectives. 
We may distinguish two classes of such derivative verbs: (a) Those in 
which the prefix has been added to an already existing verb which has 
been derived from a noun or an adjective; as, vertraumen dream away, 
from triumen; erwarmen warm, from wirmen. (b) Those in which the 
prefix and the noun or adjective have united to form the verb; as, 


befchleunigen hasten, gerflei{den lacerate. 


668. Meanings of Inseparable Prefixes. Only a brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete statement of the meanings of these prefixes and 
their influence on the meaning of the verb can be given here: 

1. Be corresponds to the English prefix be and is related to bei. It 
makes intransitive verbs transitive, with a very few exceptions; as, 
bewohnen occupy, bedienen serve, beleucjten illuminate. With transitives 
it sometimes causes no appreciable change in meaning, but the deriva- 
tive may then drive the simple verb out of use. Much oftener, how- 
ever, it either changes the meaning or application of a transitive, 
though such changes can hardly be classified; thus, befudjen visit, be- 
nehmen behave, befehen observe, bejdhenfen present with, bedenfen consider. 
Prefixed to verbs from nouns or adjectives, it commonly means provide 
with, make, and the like; as, beftedern provide with feathers, befreten set 
frec, bevilfern populate. 

2. Gut is the weakened form of ant (§ 674, 2). It appears as emp-, 
by assimilation, in empfangen, empfehlen, empfinden. Many of the in- 
transitives to which it is prefixed govern the dative. The old meaning 
of against is possibly still felt ina few verbs; as, entbieten send word, 
entfpredjen correspond to. It now commonly indicates separation, dep- 
rivation, and the like; as, entfpringen escape, entfalten wnfold, entfraften 
enfeeble, entdecen discover. With a few verbs it indicates the passing 
into a condition; as, entfdjlafen fall asleep. 

3. Gr is the weakened form of ur (§ 674, 7). Its original meaning, 
out of, forth, is possibly still felt in a very few verbs; as, erbredjen break 
open, erftehen arise. It now often indicates the passing into a condi- 
tion or the beginning of an action; as, erftarren become stiff, erjdeinen - 
appear, erwaden wake wp, erflingen resound. Or it marks the conclu- 
sion or result of an action; as, ertrinfen drown, erliegen succumb, erleben 
experience, erfdlagen slay. Closely connected with this latter meaning 
is the idea of obtaining by the action of the verb; as, erbetteln get by 
begging, evjagen overtake. .Prefixed to verbs from nouns or adjectives, 
it regularly adds the first or second of these common meanings; as, et- 
blinden go blind, erviten blush, ergingen complete, ermigliden make possible. 
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4. We probably meant originally Jogether. This meaning is still 
to be found in derivative nouns (§ 674, 4), in gerinnen curdle, and pos- 
sibly in two or three other verbs. In part through weakening from its 
use as the mere sign of the past participle, the meanings of ge as a verb 
prefix have become so various and, at times, so elusive, that an attempt 
to classify them has no practical value. Not infrequently the deriva- 
tive in ge and the simple verb seem identical in meaning. 

5. Ber represents three old particles and corresponds to English for. 
It therefore shows considerable diversity of meaning. It may add the 
force of forth, away; as, verjagen chase away, verfaufen sell, verjdenten 
give away. It then frequently indicates loss, perversion, privation, 
error, and the like, or contradicts the simple verb; as, verraten betray, 
verwedfeln confound, verfiihren seduce, peradjten despise. On the 
other hand, it often represents a strengthening of the action of the 
simple verb or indicates that the action is carried on till it ceases; as, 
vermauern wall up, verpaden pack up, verflingen die away (of a sound), 
verbliihen cease to blossom. With verbs from nouns or adjectives it 
indicates making, providing with, passing into the condition or, more 
often, bringing into the condition expressed by the noun or adjective, 
and the like; as, berarmen grow poor, ver{tummen become dumb, vergré fern 
enlarge, vergolden gild, ver{dletern veil. 

6. Ser signifies to pieces, apart, asunder; as, 3etgliedern dismember, 
zerreifen fear to pieces, jer[prengen shatter. 

7. Mif corresponds in force to the English prefix mis, though it 
cannot always be so translated; as, mipbraudjen misuse, miftrauen dis- 
trust, mifbandeln maltreat. For its occasional accent see § 498. 


669. Verbs from Other Parts of Speech. The derivative verbs 
heretofore mentioned have all come from other verbs or from nouns 
or adjectives. The latter are often called denominative verbs. A few 
verbs are, however, derived from other parts of speech by the methods 
described above; as, dujen thee-and-thou, from du; emporen revoll, from 
empor; begegnen meet, from gegen. 


DERIVATION OF NOUNS 


670. Primitive Nouns. These include a number of nouns 
of one syllable and a few of more than one syllable, all of 
which show no trace of derivation in any period of the 
German language; as, Hund dog, Wald wood, Kind child, 
Tag day, Vater father, Erde earth. But see § 661. 
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671. Derivation by Change in the Root. Many nouns 
are related to verbs by vowel gradation (§ 85). They are 
mostly masculine. Endings which have now disappeared 
have in some cases caused vowel modification or other vowel 
change. Thus, Rat advice —raten; Trunf drink — trinfen; 
Sprud) maxim — jprechen; Tritt step — treten. 

672. Derivation by Suffix. The suffixes }, t, de, te, ft, ft, 
(e)m, (e)n, and’ a few others of very infrequent occurrence, 
no longer have recognizable force, and some of them, at 
least, are hardly felt as suffixes, their derivatives having the 
aspect of primitives. The root may show vowel gradation 
or other vowel or consonant change. Thus, Tract costume 
—tragen; Hilfte half —bhalb; Brand burning — brennen; 
wreude joy — frob. 

673. A number of other suffixes with more distinct form 
and meaning are given below. ‘They give rise, in part, to 
vowel modification, though the reason for the modifica- 
tion may not be evident in their present weakened form 
(§ 83). Some of them are still effective in forming new 
derivatives. 

1. @hen and fein form neuter diminutives; as, Hiaiusden 
little house, Badhlein brooklet. In afew words there is a double 
suffix; as, Biidjeldjen booklet. Occasionally the suffix is added 
to a plural in er; as, Rinbderden children. Ordinarily the 
suffix is added to the stem of the singular, but the endings 
e and en are regularly dropped; as, Gagden alley, from Gaffe; 
Girtdhen little garden, from Garten. Modification of the 
stem vowel is the rule, but there are frequent exceptions, 
especially with dissyllabic nouns; as, Onfeldjen dear uncle, 
Srauden little woman. Diminutives of names of persons. 
are, however, prevailingly without the modification, though 
it may occur; as, Rarlden Charley, Hinsden Johnny. 


(a) In literature [ein is now mostly poetical, den being the ordinary 
prose suffix, except where it forms a harsh combination; but {ein is also | 
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in regular colloquial use in South Germany. For the meaning of the 
diminutives see § 278. 

(b) The suffixes ef and [tng (or ing) sometimes have diminutive force. 
Dialectical forms of diminutives may also be found in some kinds of 
literature; as, Tiirl door, Mtutti, Muttel, Mutting mother, Buberl boy, 
Miadli girl. 

2. @ represents several older suffixes which have weak- 
ened to ec. Some of its derivatives therefore modify the 
vowel, others do not. It forms a large number of deriva- 
tives from verbs; as, Gabe gift, from geben; Bote messenger, 
from bieten; Sraufe drip, from traufen. It is also freely 
added to adjectives, regularly with vowel modification; as, 
Linge length, from lang; Gripe greatness, from grop; Stille 
stillness, from ftill. 

3. Gi is an accented suffix of foreign origin. It forms 
feminines and is added to both foreign and German noun 
and verb stems; as, Abtei abbey, Gautelet jugglery, Kinderet 
childishness. It is so often added to German singulars and 
plurals in er that erei has come to be felt as an actual suffix; 
as, Dieberei thievery, from Dieb. Derivatives in et often have 
a disparaging or humorous meaning. 

(a) Se is an accented suffix of similar origin and is a frequent ending 
of borrowed feminines, chiefly scientific terms; as, Geographie, Theorie, 
Melodie. Of like origin, but unaccented, is the suffix ien in some neuter 
geographical names; as, Spanien Spain, %fien Asia.. 

4. «Gl generally forms masculine derivatives which com- 
monly denote the instrument or, less frequently, the agent, 
though other meanings occur; as, Dedfel cover, Schlegel mallet, 
Sdaufel shovel, Biittel beadle. 

(a) The few neuters in el in the literary language are mostly diminu- 
tives. In South Germany el, added to nouns, is a common diminutive 
and consequently finds its way into dialectically colored literature. See 
t babove. 

5. Gr is added freely to nouns and verbs. Its derivatives 
are nearly all masculine and commonly denote the agent; 
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as, Helfer helper, Maler painter, Schiifer shepherd, Gartner 
gardener. Added to names of countries and towns, it indi- 
cates an inhabitant; as, (Cnglinbder Englishman, Berliner 
Berliner. The genitive plural of these derivatives from 
names of towns and, occasionally, from names of countries is 
also used as an indeclinable adjective; see §$ 322 and 677, 3. 


(a) Through the frequent addition of er to nouns in en and el, the 
syllables ner and ler have come to be used as suffixes; thus, Tifdler 
cabinetmaker, Gliciner bell ringer. A number of borrowed nouns in 
ier, eur, and or correspond to German words in er; as, Offizier officer, 
Nedakteur editor, Profeffor professor. 

6. Heit and feit form feminine abstracts. eit, which 
corresponds to English head, hood, is added to noun and 
adjective stems; as, Wottheit godhead, Freiheit freedom. A 
few of its derivatives have collective force; as, Wenfchbeit 
mankind. Seit has developed from bett and is added to adjec- 
tives in bar, el, et, ig, lich, and fam; as, Danfbarfeit thankful- 
ness, Gitelfeit vanity, Sparfamfeit economy. Its frequent 
addition to adjectives in ig has resulted in the suffix igfeit; 
as, Cbriofigfeit dishonesty, Siikigfeit sweetness. 

7. Qn is added to masculine nouns to form feminines, 
referring mostly to persons, though not infrequently to 
female animals. It usually causes vowel modification, but 
the exceptions are numerous. Thus, Rinigin queen, Hirtin 
shepherdess, Malerin (woman) painter, Fiich{in she-fox. ,The 
ending e and usually one er in nouns in erer are dropped before 
adding in; as, Xéwin lioness, Sauberin enchantress. For the 
old-fashioned use of in with titles and family names see § 288. 

8. Ling corresponds in meaning to English ling. It forms 
derivatives, mainly masculine, from verb, noun, and adjec- 
tive stems; as, Siugling suckling, Sabrling yearling, Siingling 
youth. As the suffix usually denotes origin or has diminu- 
tive force, its derivatives often take on a disparaging sense; 
as, Didhterling poetaster. 
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(a) The simple form of the suffix is ing, which still survives in a few 
words; as, Hering herring, §a\dhing carnival, and, with modern loss of n, 
in Konig king and Pfennig penny. It also occurs in a few proper names, 
sometimes followed by the suffix er, or in what was formerly the dative 
plural; as, Henning, family name, Rarolinger Carolingian, Tiibingen 
(city of) Tiibingen. 


9. Mi corresponds to English mess and forms abstract 
nouns from verb and adjective stems. Many of its deriva- 
tives also take on a concrete meaning. ‘They are mostly 
neuter, but a few are feminine. Thus, Bitnonis alliance, 
Sinfternis darkness. Its derivatives are formed freely from 
verbs with the inseparable prefixes; as, Begraibnis burial, 
Verzeichnis list. 

10. Gal and fel. The latter is the weakened form of the 
former. Their derivatives, which are nearly all neuter, 
come almost entirely from verbs, and those in fal are mainly 
abstract nouns; as, Gchicfal fate, Mithfal difficulty, Yabjal 
refreshment, Rit{el riddle. 

11. Saft corresponds to English ship. Its derivatives 
are feminine abstracts and collectives from nouns, adjectives, 
and participles; as, Wtetfter{daft mastery, Freund{dhaft friend- 
ship, Hinterlaffen{dhaft estate. 

12. Tel is the weakened form of the neuter noun Teil 
part, and shows the manner in which suffixes may have 
originated. Thus, Drittei! and Drittel, third, are still in use, 
though the latter is the commoner. ‘el is added to ordinals 
to make fractionals. The final t of the ordinal is dropped; 
as, Siinftel fifth, Achtel eighth, Zwanjigftel twentieth. 

13. Zum corresponds to English dom, and forms deriv- 
atives from nouns and, less frequently, from adjectives. 
Thus, Chriftentum christendom, Fiirftentum principality, Cigen- 
tum property. Its derivatives are neuter, except the mas- 
culines Srrtum error and Reichtum riches. 

14. Ung forms numerous feminine verbal nouns, corres- 
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oO 


ponding to English verbals in ing; as, Offnung opening, 
Redhnung account, Handlung action. A very few of its deriva- 
tives do not come from verbs; as, Waldung woodland, Zeitung 
newspaper, Seftung fort. 

15. Several other suffixes form a small number of nouns each. The 
most important are (a)nd and (e)nbd, both representing a participial 
ending, and at, idt, ig, ut, and ric). Thus, Seiland savior, Tugend 
virtue, Reind enemy, Heimat home, Dididt thicket, Honig honey, Wrmut 
poverly, Wiiterich tyrant. 


674. Derivation by Prefix. Many nouns with one of the 
separable or inseparable prefixes are derived from verbs 
with these prefixes and do not belong here. We and mis, 
however, are both used with nouns which also occur with- 
out them, and they are therefore included in the following 
list: 

1. After, though corresponding to English after, often 
adds the meaning of false; as, %Uftermiete sublease, Yfter- 
finig pretender, Wfterqroge false greatness. Such words are 
not numerous and could be considered compounds. See 
§ 689, I. ‘ 

2. Wnt is an accented prefix and survives in Yntlig cown- 
tenance and Antwort answer. For its weakened and un- 
accented form ent, used as an inseparable verb prefix, see 
§ 668, 2. 

3. Grzg is also an accented prefix, and is the same in deriva- 
tion and meaning as the English arch; thus, Cr3zbifchof arch- 
bishop, Erzengel.archangel, Srgfeind archenemy. 

4. Ge (see also § 668, 4) is found with many derivative. 
nouns, a part of which can be brought under three classes: 
(a) Those denoting a person engaged in the same activity 
and the like; as, Gefptele playmate, Gefibrte companion. To 
these may be added Gebriider brothers and Gefdwifter brothers 
and sisters. (b) Those denoting collection; as, Gebirge moun- 
tains, Geftriiud) shrubbery. (c) Those conveying the idea of 
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the verb or the result of its action; as, Webet prayer, Se- 
didjt poem, Gehir hearing. Many of its derivatives from 
verbs have the suffix e and show vowel and consonant 
changes. Most of the nouns with (Se are neuter, those in 
class a@ and perhaps a dozen others are masculine, and a 
few are feminine. Some nouns have dropped the e of the 
prefix; as, Glied member, Glitcl luck, Gnade grace. 

5. Mi is the same in origin and meaning as the insepa- 
rable verb prefix (§ 668, 7), but is commonly accented; 
thus, Mipagriff mistake, Mtifvergqniigen discontent, Wipernte bad 
harvest, and (keeping the full form) Miffetat misdeed. 

6. Um corresponds to English un, but is more widely 
used with nouns. It may signify negation or the opposite 
of the noun to which it is prefixed, or it may imply something 
injurious or disagreeable. It may also increase the force 
of the noun. Thus, lnfinn nonsense, Unredit wrong, Ungeheuer 
monster, Unjzabl endless number. It is regularly accented. 
But see § 679, 3. 

7. Wr is an accented prefix whose weakened and un- 
accented form is er (§ 668, 3). A few of its derivatives, 
such as Ultteil judgment and Urlaub leave of absence, show 
meanings akin to those of er. In most cases, however, 
it conveys the meaning of original, primeval; as, Urwald 
primeval forest, Urbild prototype, Urjache cause. 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES 


675. Primitive Adjectives. A number of adjectives of 
one syllable and some of more than one syllable are con- 
sidered primitive, as they show no signs of derivation in any 
period of the German language; thus, gut good, blind blind, 
wild wild, iibel zl, eben even. But see § 661. 

676. Derivation by Change in the Root. A few adjectives 
are related to verbs by vowel gradation (§ 85); as, brad) 
fallow — breden ; blanf shining — blinfen; fliigge fledged — 
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fliegen. Some of the adjectives here and among the primi- 
tives retain the old ending e. 

677. Derivation by Suffix. Some little-used suffixes are 
not given in the list below. The terminations (e)nd, (e)t, en 
of participles, and er, (e){t of comparatives and superlatives, 
are also omitted. They partake of the nature of suffixes, 
but are best considered under inflection. See § 663. Most 
of the suffixes below form adjectives from more than one 
part of speech. Those which do not are mentioned specif- 
ically. Some of them cause modification of the vowel of 
the stem, though the reason for it may not be evident in 
their present weakened form (§ 83). 

1. Bar was originally an independent word, apparently 
of the same derivation as (ge)biren bear. Its derivatives 
commonly have the meaning of English adjectives in able 
or ible; as, fictbar visible, braucdbar serviceable, danfbar 
thankful, offenbar evident. 

2. Gn, which corresponds to English en, is added to nouns 
to form adjectives of material or kind. It loses its e after er. 
Thus, golden golden, irden earthen, {tlbern silver, hilzern wooden. 
Through the addition of this suffix to stems or plurals in er 
has arisen the new suffix ern, which requires vowel modifica- 
tion; as, ftdblern steel. 

3. Gr occurs only with indeclinable adjectives which are 
actually the genitive plural of nouns derived from names of 
towns or, occasionally, of countries. See §§ 322 and 673, 5. 

4. Grlei forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and 
indefinites; as, gmweierlet of two kinds, vielerlei of many kinds. 
Gr is really the genitive ending of the adjective and [ei an 
obsolete feminine noun meaning kind, sort. The indeclin- 
able adjective allerhand all kinds of is derived in a similar 
way from all and Sanb. 

5. aft is added mainly to nouns and commonly indicates 
partaking of the quality designated by the word to which 
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it is joined; as, dDauerbhaft lasting, wabrbaft true, lebbaft lively, 
wobhnhaft domiciled. The suffix iq is sometimes added to 
haft; as, leibbhaftiq bodily. 

6. QYecht occurs with derivatives that are closely related in 
meaning to those in ig and are now almost completely super- 
seded by the latter. Tbricht foolish is perhaps the only one 
still in common use, though a few others occur more or less 
frequently. 

7. Qq is the same as English y, though not necessarily so 
translated; as, blutig bloody, findig clever, giitig kindly, iibrig 
over, beutig of to-day. For its use with other suffixes see 
fett (§ 673, 6), and baft above, and felig, filtig, etc., below. 

8. Sf) is English ish, but it may also have the force of 
ic, al, and the like. It forms its derivatives from nouns; 
as, dtebifd) thievish, irdijd earthly, biftort{d) historic(al), 
preupifd Prussian. It has disparaging force in a few deriva- 
tives; as, wetbifd) womanish. From its frequent addition to 
nouns in er it has given rise to the suffix evifc); as, regnerifd) 
rainy. 

(a) Added to proper names, it may retain or reject its t; thus, 
SHillerijh or Scillerfch, Goethifch or Goethefd. Gome modern writers 


make a distinction between the two forms; as, Gdillerifd after the 
manner of Schiller, Sdillerjd Schiller’s, written by Schiller. 


9. Lie) is a very common suffix, cognate with English 
ly; as, freundlic) friendly, jabrlid) yearly, {chadlid) harmful, 
friblid) joyful. Many of its derivatives from adjectives 
have a diminutive meaning; as, frinflic) sickly, {inglic 
longish. From its frequent addition to words in er it has 
given rise to the suffix erlic); as, fiirdterlic) frightful, leferlich 
legible. 

ro. Gam is the same as English some, but its derivatives 
have much greater variety of meaning; as, beil{am wholesome, 
qraujam cruel, aufmerffam attentive, folgjam obedient. 

11. Selig has a double origin: (a) It arose from nouns in 
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jal through the addition of ig and consequent vowel modi- 
fication (feltg being written for {alig). The whole was then 
felt as a suffix and added to other words. Thus, miibjeltg 
toilsome, from SMtiibfal; but armfelig miserable, from arm. 
(b) It is occasionally the adjective feltg blessed; as, gottjelig 
godly. 


678. Several other endings used in forming adjectives exist as 
independent words. As such they really form compounds (§ 689), 
but their meaning is changed or weakened in these combinations, 
and they thus have something in common with suffixes. For con- 
venience they are therefore considered here: 

1. 208, as an adjective, means loose, free; as a suffix, less; thus, 
blattlo8 leafless, treulo8 faithless. Its derivatives add ig before the suffix 
feit; as, Harmlofigfett harmlessness. 

2. Boll is equivalent to ful with adjectives; as, fummervoll sorrow- 
ful, Tiebevoll loving. 

3. adj, as a noun, means division, compariment; as an adjective 
suffix it is equivalent to fold; thus, etnfac) simple, dreifad) threefold, viel- 
fad) manifold. 

4. Faltig corresponds to English fold; as, Ddreifiltiq threefold, tauz 
fendfitltig thousandfold. Adjectives ending in the simple falt are now 
unusual. 

5. Artig, as an adjective, means mannerly, well-behaved, but it signi- 
fies the kind or nature of, if added to form adjectives; as, bigartig bad, 
frembartig strange, wolfenartig cloudlike. 

6. Mtafig, as an adjective, means im due measure, moderate. It 
forms adjectives of manner; as, heldenmifig heroic, planmifig systematic, 
regelmipiqg regular. 

7. §ormig perhaps occurs no more as an adjective, but it retains 
its meaning of shaped as a suffix; thus, bherjformig heart-shaped, {attel- 
firmig shaped like a saddle. 

8. Possibly two or three others of the same general character 
might be added. But most of the adjectives which are freely used 
to form other adjectives, such as brett, funbdig, reid, etc., retain more 
fully than those above their usual meaning and form unquestionable 
compounds. 


679. Derivation by Prefix. Quite a number of adjectives 
with separable or inseparable prefixes exist; as, umftindlid 


hit wee, ae 
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circumstantial, enthaltjam abstemious. In such adjectives, 
however, the prefix evidently belongs to the word from 
which the adjective is derived. The prefixes below do 
form adjectives directly. For a fuller account of their 
meaning see under derivation of nouns, § 674. 


1. @Grz is occasionally prefixed to adjectives and intensifies their 
meaning; as, er3faul exceedingly lazy, erzdumm extremely stupid. 

2. @e is used rather freely as an adjective prefix. Its derivatives 
from verbal stems may also take the suffix ig. Thus, getreu faithful, 
gelaufig current, genehm agreeable, gejtreng severe. 

(a) Quite a number of words which are now used only as adjectives 
have the form of past participles with ge or with other prefixes. Some 
of them are not from verbs, but in the case of most the verb once existed, 
though no longer in use; as, belefen well-read, bejabrt aged, geftirnt 
starry, gefittet well-behaved, entlegen remote, verjdollen missing, zerlumpt 
ragged. 

3. Un forms numerous adjectives; as, untreu faithless, ungliidlid 
unlucky, wnedel ignoble. It is commonly accented, but there are nu- 
merous exceptions. Usage is much unsettled, with perhaps a growing 
tendency to loss of accent, as in English. The accent is more stable 
with nouns, though not always retained. Un is oftenest without 
accent when prefixed to adjectives in bar, lic, and fam from verbal 
stems, or when the simple adjective does not exist; as, unfterblic) am- 
mortal, undenfbar inconceivable, unendlid) infinite, unjiglid) unspeakable 
(there is no word fiiglic)). 

4. Ur is used to derive a few adjectives; as, uralt very old, urdeut] ch 
ancient or thoroughly German. 

5. Mifs, commonly unaccented, is prefixed to a number of adjectives. 
It is questionable, however, whether any of them belong here. They 
are derived, rather, from verbs or nouns to which mi was already pre- 
fixed. 


DERIVATION OF NUMERALS 


680. The cardinal numerals from ein to 3wilf may be classed as 
primitives. undert and taujend are very old compounds. Million, 
Milliarde, etc., are foreign words. Those from dreizehn to neungehn 
inclusive are compounds, the others are derivatives. The relation 
of the ordinals and other numerals to the cardinals is explained in 
§§ 149-152. 
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DERIVATION OF PRONOUNS 
681. Most of the pronouns are to be considered as primitives. 
Some are obvious derivatives; as, jeglic), einig, meinig (in der metnige, 
etc.). Weld), from the stem of wer, and folch, from jo, contain the suffix 
lid) disguised. 
DERIVATION OF ADVERBS 


682. Primitive Adverbs. A number of adverbs of one 
syllable may be regarded as primitive; thus, mun now, ja 
yes, 0b over, in in. To these may be added the adverbs 
from old pronominal stems; as, da there, bier here, wann 
when, 0 where. A few old derivatives from some of these 
primitive adverbs might also be included; as, oben above 
and iiber over, from ob; hinnen hence, from bin; inne and innen 
within, from in. 

683. Other Parts of Speech as Adverbs. 1. Adjectives, 
including participles which have become adjectives, are 
freely used as adverbs without change; thus, gut, adj. good, 
adv. well; {dmell, adj. quick, adv. quickly; wweife, adj. wise, 
adv. wisely; retjend, adj. charming, adv. charmingly. 

(a) Formerly the adverb was distinguished from the adjective by a 
suffix. This suffix, which was weakened finally to e, disappeared with 
most adverbs but is still used regularly in fange, from lang, if meaning 
for a long time. It also occurs rather frequently in gerne willingly, and 
occasionally in ferne remotely, balde soon, fanfte gently, and a few other 


words. When the adjective ends in e, as lweife above, the e is retained 
in the adverb. 


2. A number of adverbs are only the oblique case of a 
noun or an adjective. They are mostly genitives in 8; as, 
anders otherwise, linf8 to the left, teil8 partly. Several are 
old accusatives; as, meg away, beim home. Compare with 
this the adverbial genitive (§ 446) and accusative (§ 469) of 
nouns. ‘The few adverbs regarded as originally datives are 


no longer recognizable as such; thus, eingeln singly, mitten 
in the midst. 
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(a) Quite a number of adverbs are actually the genitive 
of a noun preceded by a dependent article, adjective, or 
adverb; as, desfalls therefore, einigermapen 7m some measure, 
mittlermetle meanwhile. QWeife, preceded by a noun, is freely 
used as an adverbial accusative; as, teilweife partly, aus- 
nabmsweife exceptionally, jdharenweife 7 troops. 

3. Gelt surely, geidweige not to mention, much less, and 
perhaps two or three other words used as adverbs are actually 
verb forms. 

4. Several adverbs are actually the combination of a 
preposition with a noun or an adjective; as, jumal princt- 
pally, iiberbaupt generally, beinabe almost, aufgs neue anew. 


684. Derivation by Suffix. 1. © is generally merely the genitive 
ending, as explained above, but it is sometimes added to words that 
do not form their genitive in 8; as, diesfeits on this side, nadt8 at night. 

2. Guns is probably the adjective ending en with 8 as above. Its 
derivatives nearly all come from ordinal numerals and from superla- 
tives; as, erftend firstly, gweitens secondly, {hin{tens very much, nic{tens 
soon, tibrigens moreover. 

3. Lid) is generally the ordinary adjective suffix, and adverbs with 
it belong mostly to § 683, 1. It is, however, also used where no adjec- 
tive in lid) exists; as, boffentlid 7 is to be hoped, folglic) consequently, 
hidlid) highly. 

4. Sings is ordinarily the adjective suffix with added 8, but it is also 
used where no adjective in ling exists; as, hiuptlings headforemost, vitt- 
lings astraddle, blindlings blindly. 

5. Warts is the genitive of an adjective which is no longer used. 
Adverbs ending in it are therefore to be included among the deriva- 
tives; as, feitwirts sideways, aufwirts wpward, betmwirts homeward. 
The method of derivation with wiirts is essentially the same as that 
described in § 683, 2 a. 


DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS 


685. The older prepositions were originally adverbs, and nearly 
all of them are still used as such; thus, aus, durd), an, vor. In their 
adverbial use they are commonly separable verbal prefixes or indicate 
direction of motion, mostly with ber or hin (as, herab, hinauf). A few 
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of the prepositions are derivatives from these older words; as, itber 
from ob. In several cases there is a form in en for the adverb and one 
in er for the preposition; as, hinten and binter, unten and unter. 

686. Quite a number of the prepositions are nouns, adjectives, or 
participles in their origin, or consist of a preposition and its object 
blended to form a new preposition; as, tro in spite of, nadjt next to, 
wihrend during, an{tatt zmstead of. Some of these have become as com- 
pletely prepositions as those mentioned above; some retain in other 
relations their former use. Thus, Trog is still used as noun. The 
newest formations generally govern the genitive. : 


DERIVATION OF CONJUNCTIONS 


687. The conjunctions are mostly adverbs in origin, and only part 
of them are used solely as conjunctions even now. A few are from 
other parts of speech; thus, dag is the pronoun dag, and weil comes 
from the noun eile. 


DERIVATION OF INTERJECTIONS 


688. All the actual interjections, such as 0, ach, bah, etc., are to be 
classed as primitives. For other parts of speech as interjections see 
§ 609, 2. 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS 


689. Composition is the joining of two or more independ- 
ent words to form a new word. The constituent words 
commonly retain their own force, as in Neitpferd riding horse, 
but they may blend into an entirely new meaning, as in 
Sungfrau virgin. 

1. Derivation by prefix or suffix is therefore essentially the same 
process as composition, the chief difference being that the prefixes and 
suffixes do not exist-as independent words. It is therefore not always 
easy to separate derivatives from compounds. For example, verbs 
derived from other verbs by the aid of the inseparable prefixes are in- 
cluded among the derivatives in this book. But they are not derivatives 
~in the same sense as verbs derived from nouns and adjectives by the 
aid of the same prefixes, and might be considered compounds. 


690. Compounds consist of two members, though possibly 
of more than two words. The last member regularly carries 


= yo 
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the inflection and the first the chief accent. “The first mem- 
ber regularly limits or in some way explains the last. 


CoMPOUND VERBS 


691. Compound verbs have already been considered either 
under verbs with separable prefixes (§ 499) or under those 
with the prefixes durd), hinter, iiber, unter, um, wieder, and 
voll (§§ 500-502), which are both separable and inseparable. 
The verbs with separable prefixes are, strictly speaking, not 
compounds, as the prefix is attached to the verb only under 
certain conditions. Those with the inseparable prefixes just 
mentioned are stable compounds, but they are an exception 
to the rule for accent, as the stress is on the second member. 

rt. Some derivative verbs have the appearance of compounds. 


Thus, friihftiiden breakfast and rat{@lagen consult are actually de- 
rived from the nouns ®riibftiid and Ratfdlag. 


CompounD NOUNS 


692. Last Member. The last member of a compound 
noun is regularly a noun or an infinitive used as a noun. 
It determines the declension and gender of the compound, 
. while the chief accent rests on the first member. The excep- 
tions are not numerous; for those to the rule for gender see 
§ 272, and to the rule for accent § 79, 1. 


1. Compounds whose last member is not a noun are comparatively 
infrequent. They consist of: (a) A noun followed by some modifier; 
as, Waterunfer the Lord’s prayer, Sabrzehnt decade. (b) An adjective 
preceded by some modifier; as, Nimmerfatt glutton, Smmergriin ever- 
green. (c) A verb in some relation; as, Stelldidein rendezvous, Sprin- 
ginsfeld giddy fellow, Taugenidhts good-for-nothing fellow. (d) A few 
others less easy to classify; as, eliingerjelieber honeysuckle, Garaus 
finishing stroke. 

2. A few compounds were originally an oblique case of a noun 
preceded by a modifier; as, Mitternadt midnight, originally an 
adverbial genitive. Muttergottes Virgin Mary and a very few other 
nouns are anomalous in having as the second member a dependent 
genitive. 
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693. First Member. The first member regularly limits 
or explains the second but receives the chief accent. It is 
commonly a noun, adjective, or adverb, but may be any 
part of speech. Thus, YApfelbaum apple tree, Cdelmann 
nobleman, Gingvogel singing bird, Selbjtmord suicide, Wobl- 
jtand prosperity, Borftadt suburb. 

694. Manner of Joining the Members. 1. The simplest 
and commonest way is to place the stem of the first member 
before the second; as, Handbuch handbook, Gropvater grand- 
father, Umiweg detour. 

2. The connecting vowel e, which originated as the weak- 
ened survival of several old stem endings, is found in some 
compounds; as, Schweinefleifdh pork, Bifewidt villain, Lejebud) 
reader. 

3. The first member is often a noun in the genitive sin- 
gular or plural; as, Tageslidt daylight, Rnabenjtreidh) boyish 
trick, Blumenjtrau bunch of flowers, Wirterbucd) dictionary. 
The old genitive singular endings e and en of feminine nouns 
still survive in the first member of some compounds, though 
now out of use with the simple noun; as, Winfeftall goose 
coop, Grbdenjohn son of earth. The i of Sriutigam betrothed 
and Madtigall nightingale is probably the unweakened 
genitive ending. 

4. The first member is sometimes a substantive adjective 
in the genitive plural or an infinitive in the genitive singular; 
as, Rranfenhaus hospital, Yebenslauf career. In some proper 
names it is a declined adjective in en, due to the disappear- — 
ance of a preposition; as, Wltenburg, from an der alten Burg. 
Otherwise the stem of an adjective, rarely with connecting ¢, 
or the present stem of a verb, not infrequently with con-_ 
necting e, is used for the first member; as, Grofvater grand- 
father, Bofewidt Migs Spinnrad spinning wheel, Bindewort 
conjunction. 

5. But the endings (e)8 and (e)n have become in many 
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instances mere connectives and are used after nouns which 
are not in the genitive or which have, if used alone, an end- 
ing different from that in the compound; as, Wanbdersmann 
wanderer, Geburtstag birthday, Hirtenfnabe shepherd boy, 
PBalmenbaum palm tree. 

695. Relation of the Members. The first member regu- 
larly explains or limits the second. It may therefore repre- 
sent one of several grammatical relations, which may be 
roughly and incompletely classified as follows: 1. Explana- 
tory, equivalent to an adjective or appositive; as, irten- 
fnabe shepherd boy, Gicbaum oak tree. 2. One of the several 
genitives dependent on nouns (§ 437); as, Baumftamm tree 
trunk, Mtond{dein moonshine, Slitstind favorite of fortune. 
3. An accusative; as, Jtatgeber adviser, Wderbau agriculture. 
4. Place, time, instrument, origin, material, and the like, 
relations commonly expressed by a prepositional phrase; as, 
Waldweg wood path, Mittageffen dinner, Sdchieferdacd) slate 
roof. 5. Comparison; as, Bandwurm tapeworm, Rabenmutter 
unnatural mother. Occasionally the members are codrdi- 
nate, as if connected by und; as, Giirftbifdof prince (and) 
bishop. 

696. Long Compounds. The compounds mentioned above 
consist of only two words. Those of greater length occur, 
as each member may be a compound. As a matter of fact, 
however, compounds of more than three words, for example 
Falfdmiinzerwerfzeug counterfeiters’ tools and erniprechteifneh- 
met telephone subscriber, are not numerous, and those of three 
are greatly outnumbered by those of two. 

697. False Compounds. In a few instances combinations 
of an adjective and a following noun are written as one word 
though each part retains its own inflection. Thus, der Hobe- 
priefter high priest, de8 Hobenpriefters, etc. These are not, 
of course, real compounds. Other examples are Langerwetle 
tedium, Gebeimerat privy councilor, Armefiinder condemned 


. 
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criminal. Some of them also occur as actual compounds; 
thus, der Gebeimrat, des Gebetmrats. 

1. Different from these are derivatives which look like compounds; 
as, Haushalt housekeeping, from haushalten; Ubergieher overcoat, from 
iibergiehen. 

Compound ADJECTIVES 

698. Compound adjectives also consist of two members. 
The last member is always an adjective or a participle used 
as an adjective, and receives the endings of declension. The 
chief accent regularly rests on the first member, though there 
are more exceptions to this rule than is the case with nouns. 
(See also § 79, 1.) The first member is commonly either a 
noun or an adjective, but it may be the pronoun {elb(jt), the 
present stem of a verb, an adverb, or a preposition; as, 
(eidvoll sorrowful, engher3ziq aliberal, {elbftbewugt self-conscious, 
merfiwiirdig remarkable, woblfeil cheap, aufridtiq sincere. 

1. There are a number of adjectives which look as if they were 
derived from compound nouns, though the nouns do not exist; as, 


eigenhindig with one’s own hand, tangarmig long-armed. These could be 


considered compound adjectives. Others are derivations from com- 
pound nouns; as, allmudtig almighty, from Whnadt; wobltitig beneficent, 
from Wobltat. 

2. As is the case with nouns ($ 696), compound adjectives consist 
mostly of only two words, and those having more than three are rare. 


699. Manner of Joining the Members. ‘The first member 
is regularly placed before the second without connecting 
vowel or consonant; as, blutrot blood-red, hocdmiitig haughty, 
unterivdt{d) subterranean. Nouns, including infinitives, pre- 
sent exceptions to this rule. They may be joined to the 


_ second member in any of the ways described under compound _ 
nouns (§ 694); thus, rubmreich glorious, reifeluftiq fond of © 


travel, lebensmiide weary of life, altersqrau hoary with years, 
menfdentecr deserted. 
700. Relation of the Members. Occasionally the two 


=~ 
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members of a compound adjective are coérdinate, with the 
same value as if connected by und; thus, gviin-weif-rot green, 
white, and red; taubjtumm deaf-mute. Ordinarily, however, 
the first member explains or limits the second in one of 
the ways already set forth under compound nouns (§ 695); 
as, treuber3iq true-hearted, ehrwiirdig venerable, heilbringend 
wholesome, friihveif precocious, {jdhamrot blushing with shame, 
{teinhbart hard as stone. 


CoMPOUND PRONOUNS 


701. Sedermann and, less obviously, jemand and niemand have Jann 
as their last member. Some of the other indefinites are actually com- 
pounds, though hardly ‘to be recognized as such from the evidence of 
the language to-day. As such words cannot be arranged in groups, 
their origin must be left to the dictionary. Derjenige and der{elbe, with 
one or two other less usual words of the same type, are spurious com- 
pounds, each element having its own declension. 


COMPOUND PARTICLES 


702. There are a number of compounds of which the last member 
is an adverb and the first some other part of speech, commonly an 
adverb or a preposition; as, ebenfo just so, porgeitern day before yesterday, 
hierher hither, anderswo elsewhere, damit therewith, bergauf wphill. Some 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions consist of words closely con- 
nected in sense and written as if they were compounds; as, entgégen 
against, anftatt instead of, {eitdbem since, wenngletd) although. 


Worbs OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


703. In earlier periods German added quite a number of words 
from other languages which have now become wholly naturalized. 
The oldest of them have passed through the vowel and consonant 
changes affecting the language after their adoption; thus, Gcjule school, 
from ‘schola’; didten compose, from ‘dictare.’ Such words have 
taken the German accent and inflection and look like native words. 
Some of the words of later adoption have also become thoroughly 
Germanized. 

704. A number of other words have apparently found secure lodg- 
ment in the language and add German endings but keep their foreign 
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accent; as, Nation nation, Offizier officer. Others are still wholly 
foreign, retaining their own accent and inflection. German has bor- 
rowed very many words in the course of its long history. The vast 
majority of them have gone out of use. The survivors tend to become 
more nearly naturalized. The process is being constantly repeated, 
for the foreign importations, like the slang, of one generation mostly 
fail to win the favor of the next. 


RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH 


705. Ancient Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and the Germanic, 
Celtic, and Slavic languages, with their modern descendants, are 
members of the Indo-European family of languages. These languages 
had a common origin in some remote period whose date cannot be 
established. The Germanic languages share in certain characteristics 
which separate them from the others and form of them a smaller group. 
The important living members of this group are High and Low German, 
English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. English is of Low 
German origin but has had an independent existence and development, 
and we now consider it as distinct from German. It also has a large 
French element, due to the Norman conquest, to say nothing of words 
from other sources. 

706. Shifting of Consonants. English and German have 
many words which resemble each other closely and many 
others whose resemblance is not so close. Such words of 
common origin, though not now always of the same mean- 
ing, are called cognates. Only the cause of the most regular 
resemblances and differences in the words of the two lan- 
guages can be stated here and that only in a brief and ele- 
mentary way. This cause is expressed in the law of the 
shifting of certain consonants (or Yautverfdiebung), often 
called Grimm’s law from its having been first fully stated, 
though not first discovered, by Jacob Grimm. We have to 
deal actually with two shiftings. The first sets the Ger- 
manic languages apart from the others of the Indo-European 
family. The second is an important ground of distinction 
between High and Low German and consequently between 
literary German and English. 
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707. The consonants concerned in the shifting are the 
stops (or mutes). In our alphabet the voiceless stops are 
represented by the letters f, p, k, and the voiced by d, 3, g. 
In addition there were aspirate stops, which we may repre- 
sent approximately by th, dh, ph, bh, kh, gh. These aspirates 
are supposed to have been pronounced about like th, gh, 
etc. in such words as boathook, hard-hearted, foghorn. The 
English sounds represented by th are fricatives, not aspirates. 

708. First Shifting. This shifting, which must have 
passed through several stages, resulted as follows: Indo- 
European ft, p, k became the fricatives th, f, hin the Germanic 
languages; the aspirates became the voiced stops d, ), g; 
the voiced stops d, b, g became the voiceless stops /, p, k. 
Under certain conditions, the fricatives just mentioned 
became the voiced stops d, b, g. There are other variations 
which cannot be considered here. The first shifting took 
place in prehistoric times. 

709. Second Shifting. This shifting began within the 
historic period of the German language and was not com- 
pleted for several centuries. It was most effective in the 
South and produced very little change in the extreme North. 
For that reason it is often called the High German shifting, 
and the degree of its action is a factor in classifying the 
High German dialects. The point stops were most affected, 
the lip stops less, and the back stops least of all. The most 
important changes, as found in the literary language, can 
be briefly summarized as follows: Germanic ¢ was shifted 
to s or z, d tot, th to d, p to pf or f. A few other changes 
are noted below. 

1. The position of the consonant in the word — that is, whether it 
was initial, medial, or final — also had influence over the extent and 
character of the shifting. A stop was, moreover, often protected from 
change by another consonant, as d by n orl, ort by s. In many cases 


a later leveling disguised or undid the work of the shifting. English 
represents the Germanic pretty faithfully, in the main, so far as the 
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consonants in question are concerned, but has its own exceptions. Ger- 
man also has its deviations from the second shifting. The subject of 
the correspondences between German and English is therefore a very 
large and intricate one, and a full treatment of it is impossible here. 


710. Correspondences. The following are the commonest 
correspondences between German and English, so far as the 
consonants mentioned above are concerned: 

t and d; as, Tal dale, tun do, unter under, Wort word. 
But t, protected by {, &, or f, did not take the second shifting 
and corresponds to t; as, Haft haste, Nacht night, Kraft craft. 
This last example is one of many illustrations of the fact 
that cognates may have diverged in meaning. 

2. _ and th; as, dit thick, beide both, Bad bath. But d, 
protected by n or [, may not have shifted and may cor- 
tire tod; as, fenden send, Gold gold. 

3. 8, ff, $, 3, and # often correspond to ¢; as, das that, 
| befjer better, Fup foot, zwei two, Hike heat. But a sibilant not 
due to shifting is found in both languages, though not neces- 

sarily in quite the same form; as, {dmimmen swim, fiiffen 
kiss, Stein stone, fingen sing. 

4. pand p. Except in the combination fp, as in fpringen 
spring and Itfpeln lisp, p belongs regularly to words borrowed 
‘after the shifting; thus, Priefter priest, from Latin; Bumpe 
pump, from Low German. 

5: pf{_and p. Though pf occurs in words of Germanic 
origin, for example biipfen hop, it is found chiefly in words 
EAs from other languages before the shifting; as, 
Phun pound and Bflanze plant, both from Latin. 
| 6 . Initial b and 6; as, Babre bier, Bett bed. Medial and 
/final b is commonly v or f; as, Taube dove, Grab grave, Weib 
| wife. 

id 7. German-f-may represent _a Germanic f; as, falten fold, 
‘ftetf stiff, Wolf wolf. Or it may represent, medially or finally, 
| a Germanic p; as, belfen help, offen open, Schaf sheep, tief deep. 
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8. €or ¢ and k, c, or ck; as, trinfen drink, falt cold, lecfen 
lick. "Sometimes the correspondence is to ch or ths 28, 
Kirche church, Strece stretch. 

9. German dh, which comes sometimes from Germanic_k, 


sometimes from Germanic /, is represented in English by 
k, gh, or tch; as, fucjen seek, hoc) high, Pech pitch. 

ro. Initial q and g; 4s, qut good, Garten garden. It-is 
represented by y in a few words; as, gelb yellow, geftern 


yesterday. Medial or final German g is often found as y 


or w in English; as, Tag day, Weg way, Bogen bow, Vogel 
fowl. 

11. Initial § and h; as, Hammer hammer, Herd hearth, 
Horm /orn. Medial and final } is silent in German; in 
English it is commonly omitted or appears as gh; thus, 
SHlebe sloe, {ehen see, nah nigh. When } is merely a modern 
orthographic sign to show a long vowel (§ 19, 1), it has, of 
course, no representative in English. 

711. Changes in both English and German after the second shifting, 
the influence of analogy in disguising or destroying the effects of the 
shifting, later borrowing from Low German, and other agencies cause 
many words not to show the correspondences set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs. The consonants which were not concerned. in the shifting, 
1, m, n, 7, w, and, in part, s, are toa considerable degree the same in 
both languages. German j usually corresponds to English vy. Vowels 
and diphthongs also have their laws of correspondence, but they are 
too remote and intricate for profitable consideration here. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF GERMAN 


712. High and Low German. In general, Low German 
(Niederdeut{d), of which English is an offshoot, occupies the 
lowlands of northern Germany, while High German (od)- 
deut{dj), which is more widely spread, extends over the 
central and southern portions and beyond the boundary of 
the present empire into Switzerland and Austria. Strictly 
speaking, there is no High German language. What actually 
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exists is a number of dialects which have enough in common 
to be considered High German, though they differ from one 
another in many particulars. The same is true of Low 
German. The differences between High and Low German 
are greatest in the extreme South and North, while the 
dialects of central Germany occupy, linguistically as well 
as geographically, an intermediate position. 

1. In fact, another classification into Low (Jtieder2), Middle (QMtit- 
tel-), and Upper German (Oberdeutfd)) is quite common and indicates 
more clearly the geographical position of the dialects. The term “High 
German,” which includes both Middle and Upper German, is kept here 
on account of its wide currency and because the literary language 
(Sehrift{prade) is usually so called. The literary language actually took 
its start, however, in Middle German, a circumstance which greatly 
helped in its spread. 

2. Low German need not concern us further here, as none of its 
dialects has become a generally recognized literary language, though 
books and other publications appear in some of them. The same is 
true of the High German dialects, as the literary language is not a 
development from a single dialect. The origin of-this literary language, 
which is nearly always what we mean when we speak of German, is 
briefly considered in the following paragraphs. 

713. Periods. It is customary to speak of three periods 
in the history of High German: 1. Old High German, down 
to about 1100. 2. Middle High German, from about 1100 
to about 1500. 3. New High German, from about 1500 to 

|the present. Asa matter of fact, the changes in the language 

were gradual and were accomplished faster in one region 
than in another. Dates are therefore misleading, in a way, 
but those given serve to mark roughly actual changes in. 
the language. 

714. Changes in the Periods. The oldest German liter- 
ature that has come down to us goes back little, if at all, 
beyond 800 a.pD., though isolated words occurring in old 
glosses and legal documents are found somewhat earlier. 
German tribes were, however, playing an important part 
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in European history several centuries before the oldest of 
this literature. Their language was more homogeneous at 
that earliest period than now. The differences between 
High and Low German in sounds and grammatical forms 
must have been relatively slight, but the second consonant 
shifting (§ 709), which was completed in the Old High 
German period and which affected the South German lan- 
guage greatly and the North German scarcely at all, brought 
about a distinct separation. Other variations, also unequally 
distributed over different parts of the country, have resulted 
in sharper differentiation and consequent multiplication of 
dialects, and the process still continues. 

1. Old High German is marked, among other characteristics, by 
stronger, fuller endings. In Middle High German the vowels of the 
endings were generally weakened to e or even dropped after the weaken- 
ing. This resulted in an actual lessening of the number of distinct 
grammatical forms, and they have grown fewer in New High German. 
The changes in sounds and inflections in the New High German period, 
though they are neither few nor unimportant, sink into relative insig- 
nificance, however, in comparison with the creation of the literary 
language. 

715. Origin of Literary Language. In the earliest period 
Latin was the recognized literary language. The literature 
in German was scanty, and the lack of a unified language 
was therefore of no importance. Nor was there a distinct 
literary language in the Middle High German period, though 
the number of works in German grew constantly larger. 
The literature of the period originated mainly in South 
Germany; there was a conscious effort on the part of some 
of the poets to use a different dialect than their own; and 
the dialects were themselves more alike than later. These 
causes gave a certain degree of linguistic unity, which was, 
however, lost before the end of the period. The next era 
brought many changes. The invention of printing made 
the multiplication of books easy, and the rise of the burgher 
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class created an increasing demand for books in the ver- 
nacular, though Latin still retained its hold on the learned. 
The dialectical differences had become greater, while the 
growth of commerce made some common medium of inter- 
course more desirable. To meet in some measure this need, 
the imperial chancery had already made use of a sort of 
compromise language. This was also true of some of the 
states of the empire. The chancery of Saxony, for example, 
was particularly influential in this regard. Such an official 
language was, of course, limited in scope, but it was a con- 
venient starting point. 

Luther gave the great impulse to the creation of literary 
German. He wished to reach the widest public possible 
and deliberately chose, as he himself says, to “speak after 
the manner of the Saxon chancery.”’ This language, en- 
riched and enlarged by him, was employed in his voluminous 
German writings and in his translation of the Bible. His 
New Testament first appeared in 1522 and the whole Bible 
in 1545. The new literary language gained ground slowly 
but ultimately spread over all Germany. It must now be 
considered the German language. All else is dialect. 

The literary language, which thus became established in 
the sixteenth century, has not remained unchanged, though 
the general diffusion of education and a great and widely 
read literature, together with other causes, make it more 
stable now than formerly. Its history can therefore be 
divided into periods. The present period can be regarded 
as beginning with the great writers of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, for though the usage of to-day differs in minor matters’ 


from theirs, the language of men like Goethe and Schiller 
is still modern. : 

This literary language, which we now designate simply 
as German, is, as the foregoing brief account of its origin 
shows, a more or less artificial product. It is in universal 
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use as the medium of general intercourse all over the coun- 
try, in the schools, in newspapers, magazines, and books 
generally, and is the normal mode of speech of the educated 
classes. But it has not driven out the dialects, which are 
still the ordinary means of intercourse of millions of Germans. 
In fact, few of the educated classes even are so wholly un- 
affected by the dialects among which they live that their 
manner of speech does not reveal the region from which — 
they come. 
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a, pronunciation, 20. 
ai, pronunciation, 27; 
nated from e, 8, I. 

aber, 601, 2. 

ablaut, 85. 

absolute, see nominative, accusa- 
tive, adjectives, infinitives, par- 


discrimi- 


tici ples. 
abstract nouns, definite article 
with, 261, 2; plural, 275, 1; for 


concrete nouns, 277. 

accent, 76-81; primary, 77-80; 
secondary, 81; in foreign words, 
80, 81. 

accusative, 461-472; with verbs, 
transitives, 461; impersonals, 
462, 507, 6; intransitives, 463; 
two accusatives, 465; verbs of 
making, appointing, electing, 
etc., 466; with infinitives de- 
pendent on [affen, 432, 1b; with 
passive of [ehren, 489; as subject 
of infinitives, 577; with adjec- 
tives, 468; adverbial, 469; geni- 
tive and accusative in time 


when, 470; absolute, 471; with 
prepositions, 597, 598; with 
interjections, 610; in apposi- 


tion, 473-476; after al8, 475; 
after wie, 476. 

address, case of noun in, 433; 
declension of adjectives with 
nouns and pronouns in, 310. 

adherent adjectives, 304. 

adjective clauses, 623; position, 
656. 

adjectives, declension, endings of, 
132; (e)8 and (e)n ‘in genitive, 
133, 2; omission of ¢ of stem or 
ending, 132, 2; dropping of ¢8, 
320; strong, 133; weak, 134; 
mixed, | 135; when _ declined 
strong, weak, or mixed, 307—- 
310; strong instead of weak, 
317; weak instead of strong, 


312, I, 2, 318; compound adjec- 
tives, 311; two or more adjec- 
tives in the same construction, 
312; after was, nidts, etwas, 313; 
after wer, jemand, niemand, 314; 
after numerals, 315; after inde- 
clinable adjectives, 322, a; when 
declined irregularly, 312, 1-3,, 
316-321; when not declined, 
312, 3, 320, 32%, 323-326; inde- 
clinable, 322; comparison, 136— 
140, 3209-333; absolute and 
relative comparison, 329; de- 
clension of comparatives and 
superlatives, 141, 330-332; con- 
junctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; compar- 
ison with} mehr and am meijten, 
142, 336; descending compari- 
son, 143, 337; kinds of, 130, 
302, 303; before the noun, 304; 
repetition of, 305; substantive, 
306; appositive, 323; in con- 
structions equivalent toa clause, 
323, 2; in absolute construc- 
tions, 323, 3; predicate, 324, 
325; only in predicate or appo- 
sition, 326; genitive dependent 
on, 441; dative dependent on, 
4573 accusative dependent on, 
468; as titles with proper names, 
298; modifiers of, 327; position 
of modifiers of, 327, 649; pro- 
nominal, definition of, 302; as 
adverbs, 328, 683; primitive, 
675; derivation, 676-679; com- 
position, 698-700. 
adjunct accusative, 324, 2a, 465, 2 
adverbial clause, 624; position, 
657- 
gaverne classification, 588; uses, 
592; partitive genitive with, 
450; position, 643, 645, 648, 
3, 649; modifiers of, their po- 
sition, 649; comparison, 254— 


INDEX 


256; uses of comparative, 589; 
uses of superlative, 589, 590; 
conjunctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; adjec- 
tives as, 328; participles as, 581; 
primitive, 682; derivation, 683, 
684; composition, 702. 

after—, 674, 1. 

ai, pronunciation, 32; when used; 
Oreos 

all, declension, 176; uses, 421. 

allein, 6or, 2. 

allerhand, 194, 1, 677, 4- 

alferlei, 194, 1. 

allerliebjt, 332, 2a. 

alphabet, 1; script, 2. 

al8, 606; with positive and com- 
parative, 334, 335; with predi- 
cate adjectives, 324, 3; with 
predicate nominative, 432, 2; 
in appositive constructions, 475; 
with second accusative, 465, 3; 
with verbs of making, appoint- 
ing, electing, etc., 466, 1; with 
relatives, 405. 

al8 wie, with positive and com- 
parative, 335, 1d. 

—and, 673, 15. 

ander, declension, 177; uses, 422; as 
reciprocal, 368, 2. 

ant—, 674, 2. 

apodosis, Bass 

apostrophe, 6, 3. 

apposition, 473-476; instead of 
genitive, 474; with alg, 475; 
with twte, 476; position of ap- 
positive, 648, 4. 

appositive adjectives, 323, 320. 

appositive clauses, 622, 4. 

articles, see definite article, indcfi- 
nite article. 

—artig, 678, 5. 

aspirates, 707. 

’ assertion, subjunctive of softened, 
534. 

assumptions, mood, 531. 

-at, 673,15. , 

attraction, subjunctive by, 527, 1; 
S40, Ea 

attributive adjective, 304. 

au, pronunciation, 33. 
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au, pronunciation, 31; discrimi- 
nated from eu, 8, 1. 

aucy, added to pronouns and ad- 
verbs, 415; wie... auch, 606, 4; 
wann or wo... aud), 606, 5. 

aucy immer, added to pronouns 
and adverbs, 415. 

auxiliaries, position, 629, 1, 636, 
I, 2; omission, 616. See also 
haben, fein, werden, tun, and 
modal auxiliaries. 

ay, pronunciation, 32; when used, 


(3) os 


6, pronunciation, 41; shifting, 707— 
709; correspondences in English, 
710, 6. 

back consonants, 39, I. 

back vowels, 17, 1. 


—bar, 677, I. 
be—, 240, 668, tr. 
beid, 423. 


bifpden, ein, 180, 424; with other 
pronominal, 424, ft. 

blof, added to relatives, 415. 

books, titles of, 301, 511, 7. 

borrowed words, see foreign words. 
. 


¢, pronunciation, 42; f or 3 substi- 
tuted for, 8, 8. 

capital letters, 3; 499, 3, 4- 

cardinal numerals, 145-149; uses, 
338-342. nee be 

cases, see nominative, genitive, 
dative, accusative. 

Celtic, 705. 

, pronunciation, 43; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2; correspondences in 
English, 710, 9. 

—den, noun suffix, 673, 1; verb 
suffix, 666, 3. 

8, pronunciation, 44; in syllabi- 
cation, 5. 

¢, pronunciation, 45; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 1; correspondences in 
English, 710, 8. 

clause, see conditional, 
sional, subordinate, etc. 

closed syllables, 18. 

close vowels, 17, 3- 

collective, singular of nouns in 
collective sense, 276, I, 2. 


conclu- 


340 


comma, 6, I. 

comparative degree, of adjectives, 
136-140, 142, 143; declension, 
E4I—-143, 330; USES, 320, 333- 
337; relative and absolute, 3203 
conjunctions with, 334, 335; of 
adverbs, 254-256, "580; 591. 

comparison, of adjectives, 136- 
140, 329-337; absolute and rela- 
tive, 329; double, 333, 3; con- 
junctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 3353; with 
mehr and am meiften, 142, 336; 
descending, 143, 337; of ad- 
verbs, 254-256; of possessives, 
r61. 

composition, preliminary state- 
ments, 689, 690; of verbs, 691; 
of nouns, 692-697; of adjec- 
tives, 698-700; of pronouns, 
701; of particles, 702. 

compound adjectives, 698-700; 
declension, 132, 1, 311; compari- 
son, 140. 

compound nouns, 692-697; de- 
clension, 93, 3; gender, 272, 273. 

compound verbs, 6or. : 

compound words, accent, 79. See 
also composition. 

concessive clauses, 624, 8; mood 
ID e5eu. 

conclusional clause, 535. 

conditional clause, 535. 

conditional complex sentences, 
535-539: 

conditional mood or tenses, 202, 
552. 

conditions, contrary to fact (un- 
real), 535, 3, 536; not contrary 
to fact, 535, 1; denoting future 
possibility, 535, 2 

conjunctions, 599-608; classifica- 
tion, 600; general connectives, 
601; order of words after, 601, 
I, 627; adverbial, 602-604; 
order of words after, 602, 633; 
subordinating, 605, 606; order 
of words after, 605, 6373. omis- 
sion, 608; derivation, 687; com- 
position, 702; English conjunc- 
tive phrases, 607. 
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conjunctive adverbs, 602-604. 

connective, position, 637; omis- 
sion, 608, 638. 

consonants, pronunciation, 39-74; 
quantity, 40; not prolonged 
when final after short vowels, 
13; doubled; 109; 2, 40; ) three 
alike in compounds, 8, 9; 
phonetic definitions about, 39; 
shifting, 706-710. 

continuants, 30, 2 

correlative pronouns, 417-419. 


dD, pronunciation, 46; shifting, 


706-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 1. 
—d, 672. 


Da, as substitute for demonstrative 
and where English has personal 
pronoun, 360, 388; with what 
prepositions then compounded, 
360, 3; as substitute for rela- 
tives, 413; added to relatives, 
416; as relative adverb, 414, 3. 

DdDanad, 360, 3. 

Danish, 705. 

Dar, with prepositions instead of 
da, 360, 3. 

Darnad), 360, 3. 

das, special uses, 381; after prep- 
ositions governing the dative, 
163, 2a. 

dash, 6, 4. 

daf, 606; omission, 608; origin, 687. 

dates, 345, 346. 
tive, 451-460; with verbs, sole 
object, 452; secondary object, 
453; of reference or concern, 
454, 455; of possessor, 455, 1; 
ethical, 455, 2; with passive, 
490, 491; with impersonals, 507, 
BOe with reflexives, 453; sub- 
stitutes for, 456; with adjec- 
tives, 457; with nouns, 458; in 
wishes and exclamations, 459; 
with interjections, 459; with 
prepositions, 596, 598; in ap- 
position, 473-476; after al8, 475; 
after wie, 476. 

Se fies time of, 347; of week, gender, 
269, I 
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—de, 672. 

definite article, declension, 90; 
long forms, 90, 2; agreement, 
258; substitutes for, 259; con- 
traction, 260; uses, 261; omis- 
sion, 262; repetition, 266; with 
proper names, 282-286. 

demonstratives, declension, 162— 
167; as substitutes for third 
personal pronouns, 357-361; 
other uses, 375-390; repetition, 
387; substitutes for, 388, 389; 
as determinatives, 390. 

Denn, 601, 3, 602; with subjunc- 
tive, 539; .with comparatives, 
Gana 

denominative verbs, 669. 

dentals, 30, 1. 

dependent clause, same as sub- 
ordinate clause, which see. 

dependent order, same as trans- 
posed order, which see. 

der, article, declension, 90; con- 
tractions, 260; agreement, 258; 
uses, 261; substitutes for, 259; 
omission, 262; repetition, 266; 
with proper names, 282-286; 
demonstrative adjective, de- 
clension, 163, I; uses, 376, 3773 
demonstrative pronoun, declen- 
sion, 163, 2; substituted for 
third personal pronouns, 358- 
361; other uses, 376, 378-381; 
short forms of genitive and da- 
tive, 379; deren and derer, 380; 
deffen and deren substituted for 
possessives, 372; special uses 
of da8, 381; relative, declension, 
DIGsl Tei USES, 402; 405,” 406, 
408, 410, 1-3, 417-419; deter- 
minative, 390; correlative, 417, 

derivation, preliminary  state- 
ments, 662, 663; verbs, 664-669; 
nouns, 670-674; adjectives, 
675-679; numerals, 680; pro- 
nouns, 681; adverbs, 682-684; 
prepositions, 685, 686; conjunc- 
tions, 687; interjections, 688. 

derivative words, accent, 78. 

Dderjene, 166, 2. 

derjenige, declension, 166; uses, 
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383; determinative, 390; cor- 
relative, 418. 

Dderlei, 194, 4. 

Dery, 163, 2b, 353, 4- 

derfelbe, declension, 166; sub- 
stituted for third personal 
pronouns, 357-361; substituted 
for possessives, 372; other uses, 
382; determinative, 390. 

Dderfelbige, 166, 2. 

descending comparison, 143, 337. 

descriptive adjectives, 130. 

desgleicyen, dergleidjen, 194, 2. 

deftv, 606, 2. 

determinatives, 390. 

deut{d, 321, 2. 

dialects,.712, 715. 

DieS, 164, 1; 375, I- 

diefer, declension, 164; genitive 
singular in en, 164, 1; substi- 
tuted for third personal pro- 
nouns, 359; other uses, 375. 

digraphs, 1. 

dimidiative numerals, 152, 5. 

diminutives, derivation, 673; uses, 
278. 


‘diphthongs, 31-38. 


diplomatic subjunctive, 534. 

distributive, numerals, 152, 8; 
singular of nouns in distribu- 
tive sense, 276, 3; definite ar- 
ticle in distributive sense, 261, 5. 

division into syllables, 5s. 

Doc), 602, 1; in exclamatory sen- 
PENCES, 032,02. 

dt, pronunciation, 47; t used for, 
8) 6. 

du, declension, 154; uses, 353-355; 
with capital, 3, 2. 

durd), preposition, 
prefix, 240, 500. 

diirfen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482. 

Dutch, 705. 


5907; verbal 


€, pronunciation, 21; discrimi- 
nated from a, 8, 1; instead of 
dots with modified vowels, 1, 2, 
5; change of old e to i or ie, 84; 
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dropped in stem or ending, see 
declensions and  conjugations; 
connecting vowel, 694, 2, 4, 
699. 

-e, noun suffix, 673, 2; adverb 
suffix, 683, 1a. 

eau, pronunciation, 33, I 

ei, pronunciation, 35; when used, 


eim, 1, 2. 

eit, article, declension, 91; not 
declined, 91, 3; abbreviated, or, 
I; uses, 264; omission, 265; 
repetition, 266; with names of 
persons, 287; numeral, declen- 
sion, 146; not declined, 340; 
uses, 339-341; ein biffhen, ein 
paar, ein wenig, see bifchen, paar, 
eng. 

cinander, 368. 

einer, numeral, 146, 2, 330, 2; 
indefinite pronoun, 179, 426. 

einig, declension, 181; uses, 425. 

ein(m), or, 2. 

eins, 341. 

=e, 073, 4 

—eln, 666, 1. 

emp-—, 240, 408, 668, 2. 

—eit, in derivation of verbs, 665; 
adjective suffix, 677, 2 

-end, noun suffix, 673, 15; parti- 
cipial ending, 106. 

English, relation to German, 705— 
fis 

en8, connective 
694, 5, 699. 

—ens, 684, 2 

ent—, 240, 668, 2. 

—enzen, 666, 3. 

et, declension, 154; agreement, 
356; demonstrative substituted 
for it, 357-361; used as second 
personal pronoun, 3545 a eainics 
with capital, 354, 2 

“ et-, 240, 668, 3. 

—er, noun suffix, 673, 5; adjective 
suffix, 677, 3. 

—erifdh, 677, 8 

~erlet, 677, 4. 

—erlidy, 077, 9 


in compounds, 
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—ern, verb suffix, 666, 1; adjective 
suinx1677, 2. 

etg-, 674, 3; 679, I 

e8, declension, 154; agreement, 
356; special uses, 362; demon- 
strative substituted for it, 357—- 
361; contracted to ’8, 154, 2; as 
formal subject, 613: with im- 
personal verbs, 508; e8 gibt and 


e8 ift, 509; old genitive, 154, 
3. : 

-e$, genitive ending of adjectives, 
133, 2; connective in com- 
pounds, 694, 5, 699. 

etlich, 181. 

etiwa8, 182; declension of adjec- 


tive after it, 313. 
eu, pronunciation, 36; discrimi- 
nated from (Gu, 8, 1. 


ewer, 156, 157; not declined, 353, 
4, 370, 2; with capital, 3, 2, 
353, 4 


Gw., contraction of euer. 

exclamation point, 6, 4. 

exclamatory sentences, order of 
words in, 632, 639. 

ey, pronunciation, 35; when used, 
Sn 2s 


f, pronunciation, 48; for pb, 8, 
5; correspondences in English, 
710, 7- 

—fadh, 678, 3. 

-falt, 678, 4. 

—faltig, 678, 4. 

feminine nouns, 
changed in singular, 92; de- 
clined in singular, 121, 1; geni- 
tive singular in 8, 121, 2. 

feminine suffixes, with proper 
names, 288. 

foreign nouns, declension, 
gender, 271. 

foreign words, pronunciation, 753 
accent, 80, 81; use of j and 8 in, 
Teas syllabication, 5, 4; source, 
703, 704. 

formal subject, 613. 

formation of words, 660-704. 

—firmig, 678, 7. 

fractional numerals, 152, 4, 344. 


124} 


regularly un-) 


~ 
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graftur, 1, 5. 

Frau, with proper names, 300; for 
second personal pronoun, 353, 4. 

Graulein, gender, 268, 1; gender 
of pronoun referring to, 350, T; 
with proper names, 300; for 
second personal pronoun, 353, 


4. 

fricatives, 30, 2. 

front consonants, 39, 1. 

front vowels, 17, I. 

ft, 672. 

fiir, 597; not distinguished from 
por, 597, 1; predicate adjective 
after, 324, 3. 

future, indicative, 522; subjunc- 
tive, 527 and under different 
uses of subjunctive. 

future perfect, indicative, 523; 
subjunctive, 527 and under 
different uses of subjunctive. 


g, pronunciation, 49; shifting, 
707-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 10. 

ge-, with past participle, 199; in- 
separable prefix with verbs, 
240; meanings, 668, 4; with 
nouns, 674, 4; with adjectives, 
679, 2- 

gegeniiber, 596, I. 

gehabt, added to present perfect 
and past perfect tenses, 585. 

gender, 267-274; according to 
meaning, 268, 269; according 
to form, 270; of foreign nouns, 
271; of compound nouns, 272, 
273; variation in, 274; of other 
parts of speech as nouns, 280. 

general connectives, 601; effect 
on word-order, 601, 1, 627. 

geniefen, with genitive or accusa- 
tive, 444, I. 

genitive, dependent on a noun or 
its equivalent, 437, 438; posi- 
tion, 439, 648, 2; von substi- 
tuted for, 440; with adjectives, 
441; in predicate, 442; with 
verbs, sole object, 443, 4443 
secondary object, 445; with 
passives, 490, 491; adverbial, 


446; position, 644; accusative 
or genitive in expressions of 
time, 470; partitive, 448-450; 


partitive as subject, 612; with 
prepositions, 595; with inter- 
jections, 610; in apposition, 


473-476; after alg, 475; after 
wie, 470. 

genitive ending, (e)8 dropped 
with common nouns, 121, 5. 
See also proper names and under 
the individual pronouns. 

German, relation to English, 705— 
ix; history, 712-705. 

Germanic languages, 705. 

gerundive, 238, 3; 583, 4. 

geiwefen, added to past participles 
or to present perfect and past 
perfect tenses, 585. 

g, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gibt, 8, 3; e8 gibt, 500. 

gu, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gradation, 85; in verbs and nouns, 
671; series of strong verbs, 233. 

Greek, 705. 

Grimm's law, 706. 

gu, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gutturals, 30, 1. 


§, pronunciation, 50; sign of 
lengthening, 8, 4; retained for 
historical reasons, 8, 4; corre- 
spondences in English, 710, 11. 

Gaben, conjugation, 204; auxiliary 
of tense, 478, 479; omission, 
616; position, 629, 1, 636, 


ioe 

habend, added to past participle, 
585. 

—haft, 677, 5- 

—haftig, 677, 5. 

halb, 344, 1. 

Haljte, 344, 1- 

harmony, of tenses, 527, 549, 2- 

heifen, with two accusatives, 465, 
2; with predicate nominative, 
432; passive, 487. 

—heit, 673, 6. 

Herr, declension, 116, 1; with 
proper names, 300; for second 
personal pronoun, 353, 4. 
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hier, substituted for demonstra- 
tive pronoun, 389. 

High German, 712; shifting of 
consonants in, 700-709. 

high vowels, 17, 1 

hinter, 598; as verbal prefix, 240, 
500. 

historical present, 516, 1: 

Hochdeut(dh, 712. 

hour, of day, 347. 

house numbers, 348. 

hyphen, 6, 2. 


i, pronunciation, 22; preferred to 
ie, 8, 3; for old e, 84. 

id), 154. 

ijt, 673, 15; 677, 6. 

ie, pronunciation, 22; i preferred 
to, 8, 33 tor old ¢, 84. 

ic 673, 34. 

-ien, 673, 3d. 

—ieren, 666, 2. 

if-clause, 535. 

—ig, 673, 15; 677, 7. 

igen, 666, 1. 

-igfeit, 673, 6. 

ij, pronunciation, 22, 1. 

ifr, personal pronoun, declension, 
154; uses, 353-355; with capital, 
3, 2, 354; relative dependent 
on, 406, 1a; possessive adjec- 
tive, declension, 157; reference, 
369; agreement, 370; repetition, 
371; substitutes for, 372; mean- 
ing your, 354, 2 

Shr, 156, 353, 4 

wOtD, 154, 45 353, 4- 

if({), pronunciation, 53, 1 

immer, auch immer, mur immer, 
added to relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 415. 

imperative, 553-55 : missing 
forms, 554; substitutes for, 555; 
forms with Sie, 530, 1; passive, 
238, 1; subjunctive as, 530. 
See also the paradigms under 
conjugation of verbs. 

imperfect, same as past tense, 
which see. 

impersonal verbs, 251, 252; with 
objects, 252; kinds of verbs 
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employed as, 507; uses, 506- 
509; omission of ¢8, 508; fluctu- 
ation between personal and 
impersonal construction, 507, 
6a; e8 gibt and e8 ijt, 500. 

—in, 673, 7, 288. 

incomplete conditional sentences, 
538. 

indeclinable, see nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns. 

indefinite article, declension, 91; 
not declined, 91, 3; abbreviated, 
QI, 1; agreement, 258; uses, 264; 
omission, 265; repetition, 266; 
with names of persons, 287. 

indefinite pronouns, declension, 
175-193; uses, 420-428; with 
irgend, 420. a 

independent elements, 620. 

indicative, 524; replacing subjunc- 
tive, 528, 537, 546; in indirect 
discourse, 550, 551- See also 
comments under different uses 
of subjunctive. 

indirect discourse, 547-5 51; sub- 
junctive in, 548; tense in, 540; 
indicative in, 550, 551. 

indirectness, subjunctive of, 543. 

indirect questions, 391, 544. 

indirect statement, 543. 

Indo-European languages, 70s. 

infinitive, preliminary statements, 
556-559; substantive, 557, 96, 
1; without ju, 558, 560-565; 
with ju, 558, 566-570; with 
prepositions, 570, 580; as sub- 
ject, 571; in apposition, S725 
absolute, 573; with subject- 
accusative, 577; active with 
passive force, 574; instead of 
past participle of modal auxil- 
laries, 218, 562; of laffen, 562; 
of beifen, f jeben, boren, fiihlen, 
belfen, lernen, lebren, maden, 563; 
position, 652; its modifiers and 
their position, 651; English 
infinitives, 575-578; English 
verbal nouns in —ing, 579, 580. 

—ing, 673, 8a. 

-ing, English verbal nouns_ in, 
559, 579, 580. 
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inseparable prefixes, 240; conju- 
gation of verb with, 241, 242, 
498; meaning, 668; prefixes 
both separable and inseparable, 
500-502; compounds of sepa- 
rable and inseparable prefixes, 
503- 

inseparable verbs, see inseparable 
prefixes. 

intensive adverbs, 592, -7. 

interjections, 609, 610; classifica- 
tion, 609; derivation, 688; with 
nouns or their equivalents, 610. 

interrogatives, declension, 168- 
171; uses, 391-399; In exclama- 
tions, 399. 

intransitives, 477; auxiliary of 
tense with, 478, 479. 

inverted order, 630-635. 

irgend, with indefinites and other 
words, 429. 

ij, 677, 8; 288. 

Italics, spacing instead of, 4. 

iterative numerals, 152, 3. 


j, pronunciation, 51. 

je, distributive with numerals, 152, 
8; je... defto or je .. . je, 606, 2. 

jeder, declension, 183; genitive sin- 
gular in en, 183. 

jedDermann, 185. 

jediweder, 184. 

jeqlicj), 184. 

jemand, declension, 186; declen- 
sion of adjective with, 314. 

jener, declension, 164; genitive sin- 
gular in en, 164, 1; uses, 375; as 
determinative, 390. 


f, pronunciation, 52; substituted 
for c, 8, 8; shifting, 707-709; 
correspondences in English, 
710, 8. 

feim, 187. 

fein(er), 187; fo fein(er), 385. 

-feit, 673, 6. 

fonnen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 483. 

—-funft, ror, 1. 
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{, pronunciation, 53. 

labials, 39, I. 

languages, names of, 321, 2. 

lafjen, with dependent infinitive, 
562; substituted for imperative, 
554, 2; its infinitive instead of 
past participle, 562. 

Latin, 705. 

Lautverfdiebung, 706. 

{ehren, with two accusatives, 465; 
passive, 489. 

—tei, 677, 4- 

—lein, 673, 1. 

—[ler,673, 54, 

—feute, plurals in, 121, 7. 

Tih, 677, 9; 684, 3. 

—ling, 673, 8. 

—ling3, 684, 4. 

lip consonants, 39, I. 

liquids, 30, 2. 

logical subject, 613. 

long, see quantity. 

—{08, 678, I. 

Low German, 712; 
shifting in, 708, 709. 

low vowels, 17, 1. 

Luther, influence on literary lan- 


guage, 715. 


consonant 


m, pronunciation, 54. 

mutant, 188, 426. 

mancher, 180. 

Mann, declension, 109; com- 
pounds with, 121, 7; used like 
nouns of quantity, 276, 1. 

Marf, used like nouns of quantity, 
270. is ; 

—mipig, 678, 6. 

measure, see quantity, nouns of. 

mehr, indeclinable, 190; compari- 
son, 138. 

mehrere, 138, 1, 190. 

metaphony, 83. 

mid vowels, 17, I. 

Middle German, 712, 1. 

miff-, meaning, 668, 7; accent, 
498; with verbs, 240; with 
nouns, 674, 5; with adjectives, 


679, 5- 
Mitteldentfeh, 712, 1- 
mixed, see nouns and adjectives. 
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mixed vowels, 17, I 

modal adverbs, 588. 

modal auxiliaries, list, 216; con- 
jugation, 216-218; with de- 
pendent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; mood, 484. 

modified vowels, pronunciation, 
26-29; how written, 1 and 1, 2, 
5; cause of, 83. 

modifiers, position, of verb, 641— 
647; of noun, 648; of adjective, 
participle, and adverb, 649; of 
infinitive, 651. 

mogen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 


dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 
483. 


month, article with name of, 286, 
1; gender, 269, 1; day of, 345. 
mood, see indicative, subjunctive, 


im perati ve. 
multiplicative numerals, 152, 1. 
miiffen, conjugation, 216-218; 


with dependent infinitive, 480, 
481; dependent infinitive omit- 
ted, 482. 

—mut, 272, I. 

mutation of vowels, 83. 

mutes, 39, 2, 706-709. 


i, pronunciation, 55. 

names, proper, see proper names. 

nimlid), 602, 1. 

narrow vowels, 17, 2 

nasal, vowels, 30; 
39, 2. 

nationalities, names of, 321, 2a. 

MD) 072505. 

negative, 617—619;- double, 618; 
pleonastic, 619; subjunctive due 
to, 541; position, 645. 

Stet nO7 35050. 

neuter, of pronouns for other 
genders, 350; neuter nouns, not 
declined in plural, r21, 3. 

tg, pronunciation, 56. 

nicjt8, 182; declension of ‘adjec- 
tive after, 313. 


Niederdeutfdh, 712. 


consonants, 


niemand, declension, 186; declen- 
sion of adjective after, 314. 

—1i8, 673, 9 

nf, pronunciation, 57. 

nominative, 431-435; as subject, 
431; as predicate, 432; in predi- 
cate after al8, 432, 2; in address 
(vocative), 433; absolute, 434; 
in apposition, 473-476; in ap- 

eed bea al8, 475; after wie, 

476; h passive, 486-491; in- 
stead of second accusative, 465, 
2a; with interjections, 610; nom- 
inative or accusative with infini- 
tive dependent on Iafjen, 432, 10. 

normal order, 629. 

Norwegian, 705. 

nouns, declension, general state- 
ments, 92-94; strong, first class, 
95-99; second class, rtoo—106; 
third class, 107-113; weak, r14— 
119; mixed, 120; irregular and 
defective, 121; when not de- 
clined, 279; no ending in plural, 
121, 3; declension of compound 
nouns, 93, 3; of words ending in 
mann, 121, 7; of foreign nouns, 
124; gender, 267-274, 280; num- 
ber, 275, 276; singular for plural 
of nouns of quantity, 276, 1; 
singular used collectively, 276, 
2; singular used distributively, 
276, 3; different plurals with 
different meanings, 123; com- 
mon nouns as proper names, 
126, 2, 283; abstract for con- 
crete,_277; diminutives, 278; 
other parts of speech used as 
nouns, 280; their declension, 
22% titles and descriptive nouns 
with proper names, 295-300; 


position of noun when in predi- - 


cate, 646; modifiers of, their 
position, 648; primitive, 670; 
derivation, 670-674; composi-~ 
tion, 692-697. See also nom- 
inative, genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive, ap position, proper names. 

ng, as connective in compounds, 
604, §, 699. 


number, nouns, 275, 276; singular . 
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for the plural, 276; verbs, agree- 
ment with subject, 510; excep- 
tions, 511. 

numerals, cardinals, list and de- 
clension, 144-149; uses, 338- 
341; adjective after, 315; car- 
dinals and their derivatives as 
nouns, 149; ordinals, formation 
and declension, 150, 151; uses, 
343; other numerals,@152; uses 
of fractionals, 344; numerals 
made indefinite or approximate, 
342; derivation, 680; dates, 
345, 346; time of day, 347; 
house numbers, 348. 

nur, nur immer, added to relative 
pronouns and adverbs, 415. 


p, pronunciation, 23. 

B, pronunciation, 28. 

ob, conjunction, 606; omission, 
608, 2; preposition, 596, I. 

Oberdentid, 712, 1. 

obgleich, vbwohl, objdjon, 606, tr. 

object, position, 642; insertion, 
615, 1; with impersonals, 252. 

object clauses, 622, 3; position, 
654- 

objective predicate, 324, 2a; 465, 
2. 

oblique cases, 86. 

ve, pronunciation, 38, 1; instead 
Ot) 2, 2.5. 

pi, pronunciation, 37- 

open syllables, 18. 

open vowels, 17, 3- 

optative, 529, 532- 

order of words, see word-order. 

ordinal adverbs, 152, 6. 

ordinal numerals, formation and 
declension, 150, 151; uses, 343- 

orthography, new, 7, 8. 

pu, pronunciation, 38, 2. 

pw, pronunciation, 38, 3. 

py, pronunciation, 37. 


p, pronunciation, 58; shifting, 
707-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 4. 

paar, cin, 180, 424; with other 
pronominal, 424, I. 
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palatals, 30, 1. 

participles, general statement, 581; 
position, 629, 1, 648; modifiers 
of, their position, 649; used as 
adjectives or as adverbs, 581; 
present participle, force, 582; 
uses, 583; passive with werbdend, 
238, 2; past participle, weak, 
strong, 208; without ge, 199; 
force, 584; uses, 586; with ha- 
bend or gewefen, 585; with modal 
auxiliaries and haben, 481, 1; 
future passive, 583, 4. 

particles, 253; compound, 702. 

passive, conjugation, 237, 238; 
uses, 486-492; frequency, 495; 
substitutes for, 496; impersonal, 
491, 492; future passive par- 
ticiple, 583, 4; past participle in 
constructions akin to passive, 
586, 3a. See also quasi-passive. 

past, indicative, 517; instead of 
perfect, 520; subjunctive, 527 
and under different uses of 
subjunctive. 

past future, 
uses, 552. 

past future perfect, 202; summary 
of uses, 552. 

past perfect, indicative 521; sub- 
junctive, 527 and under differ- 
ent uses of subjunctive; gebabt 
or getwefen added to, 585. 

past-present verbs, 2106. 

Persian, 705. 

person, agreement of verb with 
subject in, 512, 513. 

personal pronouns, declension, 
7545) contraction, 154, 2; de- 
clension of adjective with, 319; 
uses of first personal, 352; uses 
of second personal, 353-3553 
uses of third personal, 350-362; 
substitutes for, 357-361; special 
uses of e8, 362; third personal 
pronoun for second, 354, 2, 3553 
personal pronouns used reflex- 
ively, 155, 1, 2, 364; as recipro- 
cals, 367, 368; repeated after 
relatives, 406, 2. 

personal verb, 626. 


202; summary of 
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persons, names of, see proper 
names. 

pf, pronunciation, 59; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 5. 

ph, pronunciation, 60; f used for, 
8, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2 

pluperfect, same as past perfect 
tense, which see. 

point consonants, 39, 1 

possessive adjectives, list, 156; 
declension, 157; when not de- 
clined, 370, 1-3; agreement, 
370; uses, 369; repetition, 371; 
substitutes for, 372; with capi- 
tal, 3, 2; compounds with wegen, 
halben, etc., 157, 3, 194, 3- 

possessive pronouns, list, 158; 
declension, 159; in predicate, 
160, 374; uses, 373; with capi- 
tal, 3, 2, 373, 2; comparison, 161. 

potential subjunctive, 533. 

predicate, insertion, 615, 1; adjec- 
tive, 324-326; superlative, 332; 
position of predicate adjective 
or noun, 646; clause, 622, 2; 
position, 655. 

prefixes, origin, 663. 
inseparable, separable. 

prepositions, 593-508; with geni- 
tive, 595; with dative, 596; with 
accusative, 597; with dative 
and accusative, 598; derivation, 
685; composition, 702. 

present, indicative, 516; difference 
between present and _ present 
perfect, 519; subjunctive, 527 
and under different uses of sub- 
junctive. 

present perfect, indicative, 518, 
519; instead of past, 520; differ- 
encé between present and pres- 
ent perfect, 5109; subjunctive, 
527 and under different uses of 
subjunctive; gebabt or getwefen 
added to, 585. 

preterit, same as past tense, which 
see. 

primary accent, 77-80. 

primitive, what words are, 661. 
See also derivation of verbs, 
nouns, etc. 


See also 


principal parts, of verbs, 200. 

pronominals, definition, 302; 
agreement, 351. See also pos- 
sesstves, demonstratives, etc. 

pronouns, adjective use, 153; 
agreement, 349; neuter for 
other genders, 350; derivation, 


681; composition, 7o1. See also 
personal, reflexive, etc. 

pronunciation, 9-75; standard, 
ne. 


proper names, declension, 125- 
129; genitive singular, 290-294; 
definite article with, 282-286; 
indefinite article with names of 
persons, 287; feminine suffixes 
with names of persons, 288; 
titles and descriptive nouns 
with, 295-300; common nouns 
as, 126, 2, 283; names in bon, 
125, 3a; titles of books, 301, 
511, 7; place of residence, 
280. 

protasis, 535. 

punctuation, 6. 

purpose clauses, 624, 6; mood in, 
542. 


q, pronunciation, 61. 

qu, pronunciation, 61. 

quantity, nouns of, 276, 1, 449; 
of vowels, 19; of consonants, 4o. 

quasi-passive, conjugation, 2309; 
uses, 403, 404- 

questions, direct and _ indirect, 
391; mood in indirect, 544. 

quotation marks, 6 


t, pronunciation, 62. 
reciprocal pronouns, 367, 368. 
reflexive pronouns, declension, 


155; uses, 363-366; as recipro- - 


cals, 367, 368; reference, 366; 
felber and felb{t with, 363; as 
indirect object, 453, b. 
reflexive verbs, conjugation, 247, 
248; classification and uses, 504, 
505; with genitive, 445, 2; with 
dative, 453; plural used Tecip- 
rocally, 367; verbs with dative 


or genitive of reflexive pronoun | 


be Sidhe 
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as object, 249; felbft or felber 
with reflexive objects, 250. 

relative pronouns, declension, 
172-174; USES, 400-410; per- 
son of verb after, 406; preceded 
by al8, 405; with personal pro- 
nouns and nouns in address, 
406; substitutes for, 412, 413; 
adverbs added to, 415, 416; as 
correlatives, 417-4109. 

repetition, see adjectives, posses- 
sives, etc. 

residence, place of, 289. 

rh, rr, pronunciation, 63. 

—tidj, 673, 15- 

root, 661. 

rounding, 17, 4. 


f, pronunciation, 64; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3; { and 
8, I, 3} aS connective in com- 
pounds, 694, 5, 699- 

-8, 684, I. 

-fal, 673, Io. 

—fam, 677, 10. 

Sanskrit, 705. 

fd), pronunciation, 65; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2- 

-{h, 677, 8. 

—-fdaft, 673, 11. 

—{den, 666, 3. 

Schriftiprade, 712, 1- 

script, German, 2. 

secondary accent, 81. 

feim, 157, I. 

fein, verb, conjugation, 206; with 
passive, 238; with quasi-pas- 
sive, 239; as auxiliary, 478, 479; 
omission, 616; position, 629, 1, 
636, 1-3; gewejen added to past 
participle or to present perfect 
and past perfect, 585. 

fein, possessive adjective, declen- 
sion, 157; not declined, 370, 
1-3; reference, 369; agreement, 
370; uses, 369; for ihr, 360, 25 
substitutes for, 371; repetition, 
3723; meaning your, 354, 2. 

-fel, 673, 10. 

felb, 166, 1; with numerals, 152, 7. 

felber, 165; with reflexives, 363, 
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250. 

felbiger, 166, 2. 

felbjt, 165; with reflexives, 363, 
250. 

—felig, 677, 11. 

fen, 666, 3. 

sentence, 611-659; subject, 612- 
615; omission of verb, 616; 
negatives, 617-619; independ- 
ent elements, 620; subordinate 
clauses, classification, 621-624; 
word-order, 625-659. 

separable prefixes, 243; classifica- 
tion, 499; conjugation of verb 
with, 244, 245; position, 244—- 
246, 647, 629, 1; causing inver- 
sion, 633; prefixes both sepa- 
rable and inseparable, 500-502; 
compounds of separable and in- 
separable prefixes, 503. 

separable verbs, see 
prefixes. 

shifting, of consonants, 706-709. 

short, see quantity. 

fid), 155; uses, 305, 366; as recip- 
rocal, 367, 368. 

fie, singular, declension, 154; 
agreement, 356; demonstrative 
substituted for, 357-361; for 
second personal pronoun, 354, 
2, 355; With capital, 354, 2; 
plural, declension, 154; agree- 
ment, 356; demonstrative sub- 
stituted for, 357-361; for sec- 
ond personal pronoun, see Gie. 

Gie, declension, 154; verb form 
with, 198, 204, 1; uses, 353-3553 
addressed to one person, rela- 
tive and verb with, 406, 14a; 
adjective dependent on, 353, 14. 

silent letters, ro. 

Slavic, 705. 

fv, 606, 3; fo ein or ein fo, fo fein(er), 
fo etwas, 385; equivalent to 
foldjer, 385; meaning if, 606, 3. 

softened assertion, subjunctive 
of, 534- 

folder, declension, 167; genitive 
singular in en, 167, 1; uses, 384; 
as determinative, 390; as cor- 
relative, 419; substituted for 


separable 


35° 


third personal pronoun, 359; 
ein folder, 167, 2; fold) ein, 167, 3. 

follen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482. 

sonants, 39, 3- 

{ondern, 601, 2 

fotan, 386. 

sounds, 
Om 7 

fp, pronunciation, 66. 

spacing, instead of Italics, 4 

spelling, new rules for, 7, 8. 

spirants, 39, 2 

ff, when used, 1, 4; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3. 

f, pronunciation, 67; when used, 
I, 4, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2; 
correspondences in English, 710, 
3; Roman, f, 5. 

ft, pronunciation, 66; in syllabica- 
tion, 5, 1 

—{t, 672. 

statement, see indirect statement. 

stem, 88. 

stops, 30, 2; shifting, 706-709. 

street, how to write names of, 
348; with house numbers, 348. 

strengthening adverbs, 502, 7. 


table, 9; description, 


strong, see nouns, adjectives, 
verbs. 
subject, 612-615; formal and 


logical, 613; omission, 614; in- 
sertion, 615, 633, 2; position, 
see normal, inverted, transposed 
order. 

subject-accusative, of infinitives, 
577- 

subject clause, 622; 1; position, 
654. 

subjunctive, general statements, 
Rage ay. we tenses, giae mee y: 
groups of tenses, 527; past 
future and past future perfect, 
summary, 552; by attraction, 
527, I, 540, I; as imperative, 
530; in assumptions and con- 
cessive clauses, 531; of wishing, 
532; of conjecture and uncer- 
tainty, 533; of pretended doubt, 
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534; in conditional complex 
sentences, 535-539; In subordi- 
nate clauses, 540; due to a nega- 
tive, 541; of purpose, 542; of 
indirectness, 543; in indirect 
questions, 544; in indirect dis- 


course, 547-549; yielding to 
indicative, 528, 546. 
subordinate clauses, classifica- 


tion, 621-624; substantive, 622; 
subject, 622, 1; predicate, 622, 
2; object, 622, 3; appositive, 
622, 4; with preposition, 622, 5; 
adjective, 623; adverbial, 624; 
inversion due to, 634; position, 
653-657;. order of words in, 
636-639; subjunctive in, 540, 
545. 

substantive, see nouns, other parts 
of speech used as. 

substantive adjectives, defini- 
tion, 306; how declined, 307- 
320; when not declined, 321; 
indeclinable, 322, 2; with capi- 
tales era 

such as, 4109. 

suffixes, origin, 663; feminine, 
with proper names, 288; for 
their uses see derivation of verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs. 

superlative degree, of adjectives, 
136-140, 142, 143; declension, 
147-143, 331, 332; Uses, 320, 
331-337; relative and absolute, 
329; of adverbs, 254-256, 590, 
591. 

surds, 30, 3. 

Swedish, 7os. 

syllabication, 5. 

syllables, open and closed, 18; 
division of words into, 5. 


t, pronunciation, 68; for dt, 8, 6; 
for 4th, So 8° shifting, 707-700; 
correspondences i in English, 710. 

=t, 672. 

table of sounds, 9. 

10,4072 

—tel, 673, 12. 

tenses, simple and compound, 
201; only one form, 514; in- 
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dicative, 515-523; subjunctive, 
518, 527; LOUps, 1 527, 2; har- 
mony, 527, I, 549, 2; formed 
with tun, 514, 1. 

th, pronunciation, 69; t used for, 
8, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2. 

then-clause, 535. 

time, case in time when, 470, 446; 
duration of, 469, 2; mixture of 
cases, 473, 1; of day, 347. 

titles, with proper names, 295- 
200; of books, 301, siz, 73) in- 
stead of personal pronouns, 
353) 4, 354, 2) 355- 

towns, names of, see proper names. 

transitive verbs, 477; used in- 
transitively, 477, 1, 504, 3. 

transposed order, 636-639. 

-tum, 673, 13; vowel modified in 
plural, 107. 

tun, conjugation, 230; as auxiliary 
of tense, 514, I. 

%, pronunciation, 70; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3. 


u, pronunciation, 24. 

ii, pronunciation, 29. 

iiber, preposition, 598; verbal pre- 
fix, 240, 500. 

hr, 347. 

wi, pronunciation, 38, 4. 

um, preposition, 597; with infini- 
tive, 570; verbal prefix, 240, 500. 

umlaut, 83. 

um .. . twillen, 595, 1- 

un-, with nouns, 674, 6; with 
adjectives, 679, 3. 

und, 601; inversion after, 601, 1. 

—ung, 673, 14. 

unfereing, unfereiner, 194, 5. 

unter, preposition, 598; 
prefix, 240, 500. 

unvoicing, 39, 4. 

Upper German, 712, 1. 

ur—, 674, 7; 679, 4 

—ut, 673, 15. 


verbal 


y, pronunciation, 71. 
variative numerals, 152, 2. 
ver—, 668, 5, 240. 


verbs, preliminary statements 
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about conjugation, 195-202; ha- 
ben, 204; jem, 206; werden, 207; 
weak conjugation, 208-218; ir- 
regular weak verbs, 215; modal 
auxiliaries and wijfjen, 216-218; 
strong conjugation, 208, 219- 
230; irregular strong verbs, 220, 
230; partly strong and partly 
weak, 231; classes of strong 
verbs, 232-235; list of strong 
verbs, 236; omission, 616; with 
genitive, 443-445; with dative, 
452-456; with accusative, 461— 
406; construction with verbs of 
making, appointing, electing, 
etc., 466; construction with pas- 
sive of such verbs, 488; position 
of modifiers of verb, 641-647; 
primitive, 664; derivation, 664- 
669; composition, 691; personal 
verb, 626; denominative, 669. 
See also number, person, transi- 
tive, passive, reflexive, subjunc- 
tive, etc. 

viel, 191, 427. 

vocal organs, action in German, 14. 

voiced consonants, 39, 3. 

voiceless consonants, 390, 3. 

voicing, 30, 3- 

volitive subjunctive, 530. 

voll, 325, 1; with dependent geni- 
tive, 441, 2; as adjective suffix, 
678, 2; as verb prefix, 502. 

voller, 325, 1. 

bon, 596; names in, 125, 3a; 
phrase with, instead of geni- 
tive, 440; phrase with, as sub- 
ject of sentence, 612, I. 

vor, 597; not distinguished from 
fiir, 597, 1. : . 

vowel changes, modification, 83; 
change of ¢ to t or ie, 84; grada- 
tion, 85. 

vowels, pronunciation, 12, 20-30; 
final, 11; phonetic definitions 
about, 17; quantity, 19; dou- 
bled, ro, 1, 8, 4; nasal, 30; mod- 
ified, 26-29; how written when 
modified, 1 and 1, 2, 5; cause 
of modification, 83; change of e 
to t or ie, 84; gradation, 85. 
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Ww, pronunciation, 72. 

warts, 684, 5. 

was, interrogative, declension, 
169; uses, 393-395; as adjec- 
tive, 395; adjective after, 313; 
relative, declension, 174; Uses, 
409-411, 415, 418, 2; indefinite, 
182; adjective after, 313. 

was fiir, wag fiir ein(er), 171; uses, 
397, 398. 

was fiir welder, 171, 2a, 398. 

weak, see nouns, adjectives, verbs. 

weight, nouns of, sce quantity, 
nouns of. 

—-weife, 683, 2a. 

weldjer, interrogative, declension, 
170; genitive singular in en, 170; 
uses, 396; relative, declension, 
173, 23 uses, 403-406, 410, 1-3} 
correlative, 417-419; indefinite, 
193. 

weitig, 192, 428; ein twenig, 180, 
424; with other pronominal, 
424, I. 

went, 606; omission, 608, 2. 

wentngleidh, 606. 

wer, interrogative, declension, 169; 
uses, 392; as adjective, 395; 
adjective after, 314; relative, 
declension, 174; uses, 407, 408, 


415, 418, 23; indefinite,—193; 
adjective after, 314. 
werden, conjugation, 207; past 


participle without ge, 190, 33 
with passive, 237, 238; with 
predicate nominative or 3u and 
dative, 432, 1a; position as 
auxiliary, 629, 1, 636, I-3. 

wide vowels, 17, 2. 

wider, as inséparable prefix, 240, 
501. 

wie, with positive and compara- 
tive of adjectives, 335; im ex- 
pressions of similarity, 476. 

wie . . . and), 606, 4. 

wie viel Whr, 347. 

wieder, as verbal prefix, 240, 501. 

wievielte, dev, 345. 

will, subjunctive of, 530. 
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wit, 154. 

wifjen, 216, 217. 

wo, substitute for relative, 412; 
with what prepositions then 
compounded, 360, 3; as rela- 
tive, 414, 2; as relative adverb, 
ATA, #35) 0S subordinating con- 
junction, 606. 

wo. . . auch, 606, 5. 

wollen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 
483. ay , 

wor, with prepositions instead of 
wo, 412. 

worden, 190, 3- 

word-order, 625-659; normal or- 
der, 629, 650; inverted order, 
630-635, 650; causes of inver- 
sion, 631-634; position of sub- 
ject in, 635; transposed order, 
636-639, 650; position of sub- 
ject in, 637; position of connec- 
tive in, 637; omission of con- 
nective, 638; exclamatory sen- 
tences, 639; position of other 
elements of sentence, 640-649, 
652-657; modifiers of verb, 641— 
647; modifiers of noun, 648; 
modifiers of adjectives, parti- 
ciples, and adverbs, 649; sum- 
maries, 650; modifiers of in- 
finitive, 651; position of infini- 
tive, 652; position of subordi- 
nate clauses, 653-657- 


zt, pronunciation, 73. 


y, pronunciation, 25. 
year, in dates, 346. 


3, pronunciation, 74; instead of ¢, 

~ §, 8; correspondences in English, 
710, S: 

-3en, 666, 3- ‘ 

3er—, 240, 668, 6. 

aween, 147, I. 

gto, 147, I. 
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